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SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS. 


An idea extensively prevails that the 
contest for supremacy on the ocean was 
virtually closed with the victories of 
Trafalgar and the Nile. After the de- 
struction of the French fleets in the 
Mediterranean, it was indeed evident 
enough that no single nation, nor all 
the maritime powers in the world com- 
bined, could successfully cope with 
Great Britain on the sea. Throughout 
the waters of the globe the British en- 
sign waved triumphantly, the undis- 
puted ‘and unquestioned symbol of 
sovereignty. Down to the time when 
the wars of Napoleon ceased, the naval 
arm was used more as an auxiliary to 
contending armies, battling for domin- 
ion on the land, than as a means of 
controlling the commerce of the world. 
As an agent for crippling the strength 
of an adversary, the navy has always 
been employed; while the lust for gain 
has stimulated an active crusade against 
private property in aid of a more direct, 
national aim. Even now, when com- 
merce is so much extended, and the in- 
terests of all countries and all peoples 
are so blended as to be inseparable, 
every effort to abolish privateering fails, 
and, when nations resort to war, mer- 
chant-ships, doubtless, will continue to 
be the prey of the national cruiser and 
privateer alike, 


The purpose of this article, however, 
is not to consider the “ usages of war,” 
nor the abuses to which war gives rise. 
Friend and foe have taught the United 
States a lesson in this regard that will 
not soon be forgotten. It is our aim, 
rather, to show in this paper, that su- 
premacy on the ocean, in the interest of 
commerce, was not so directly sought, 
nor so effectually gained, by the vast 
and costly armaments of Great Britain 
in the wars that preceded the present 
century, as it has been by the more 
peaceful and inexpensive method stead- 
fastly pursued by that country during 
the last thirty years. Or, without un- 
dertaking to show, what it might be 
difficult to prove, that the contest on 
the ocean has not always been waged 
by Great Britain to advance the inter- 
ests of her foreign commerce; or, ad- 
mitting this to have been the ultimate 
aim, and open communication with her 
distant colonies a “sine qua non,” de- 
manding the utmost exertion of her 
naval power—it is still of paramount 
importance to mark the policy that has 
governed her statesmen since the cessa- 
tion of the continental wars. Whether 
for coast-defence, or as a means of hos- 
tile attack, or to keep pace with the 
growing navies of other maritime pow- 
ers, England steadily adds to the num- 
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ber of her ships-of-war ; never faltering 
in her purpose of holding, at any cost, 
the dominion of the sea. Let any who 
doubt this visit her dockyards and her 
channel-fleet, and behold the majestic 
ironclads, formidable for their size, their 
armor, and their armament, as well as 
for their great propelling power. The 
superiority of England in this class of 
vessels for purposes of attack and de- 
fence, it is not popular with us to ad- 
mit. We are vain enough to assume 
that against armored ships of the great- 
est magnitude, and the most powerful 
batteries, our slowly-moving monitors, 
with two and four heavy guns, are a 
safe reliance. Be itso! Monitors have 
answered the purpose for which they 
were created ; and it is not in the direc- 
tion of her naval armaments that the 
policy of England demands our present 
attention or imitation. Were it other- 


wise, our naval officers are abroad: they 
are intelligent and observing ; and we 
can safely leave to the verdict of their 
judgment such problems as only experts 


can solve. 

From 1815 to 1835 peace reigned 
throughout the world, affording an op- 
portunity to all the nations bordering 
on the sea to enter into a friendly com- 
petition for the carrying trade of the 
nations. In the ensuing struggle, the 
United States acquired a prestige that 
was unexcelled, and such was the skill 
of our mechanics, the abundance of our 
material for the construction of ships, 
and the aptitude of our sons for the life 
of a sailor, that our Republic gained the 
command of the trade to and from 
Europe, and was a bold and successful 
competitor with Great Britain for the 
traffic between her own colonies and the 
mother-country, as well as for that from 
China and other portions of the East. 
A little later on, our clippers, out-sail- 
ing the old-fashioned vessels, became 
models for merchantmen ; and, notwith- 
standing the proverbial obstinacy of the 
English and Scotch, they were alert 
enough to accept and adopt them. 

But what a change, since then, has 
taken place, commencing in 1837 and 
18388, but not patent to the common eys 
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till ten or fifteen years later on. Eng- 
land’s maritime supremacy is so manifest 
now as to reflect our national humilia- 
tion! How this is come to pass, it is 
not difficult to explain; but the ex- 
planation is mortifying and painful. 

Many things have combined and 
worked together to produce the revolu- 
tion. In the chain of events resulting 
in the rapid decline of our commerce, 
may be cited the following, viz. : 

ist. A substitution of steamships for 
sailing vessels; this commenced about 
1837-8. 

2d. The use of iron instead of wood in 
the construction of ships and steamers. 

8d. The reaction from high rates of 
freight, because of the vast increase of 
tonnage which the trade of California 
brought into being, the expulsion of 
sailing vessels from short ocean-routes, 
and the consequent overcrowding of 
distant ports. . ‘ 

4th. The war of the rebellion, which 
raised up an insidious foe, and for five 
years rendered the building and sailing 
of American ships a worse than profit- 
less pursuit, and which finally imposed 
a burden of taxes on all the material 
that enters into the construction of ves- 
sels, and so enhanced the price of labor 
and of seamen’s wages, as to make com 
petition with our great rival most un- 
equal. 

When it is borne in mind that the ship- 
ping interest was the only important in- 
terest at the North that suffered by the 
war, and that other great interests have 
been benefited rather than injured by 
the enactment of import and internal 
revenue laws, it seems strange that Con- 
gress has done little or nothing to miti- 
gate the burden on our external com- 
merce ; failing utterly to relieve it from 
the operation of laws that bear unjustly 
on the mercantile class, and, hence, in- 
juriously on the community at large. 

Under four distinct heads we have 
now stated what seem to be secondary 
causes of the decline of our national 
commerce. The disturbed condition of 
our currency might have been named 
after the fourth of the series, because it 
is the direct consequence of our civil 
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war. It is too importent to be over- 
looked ; it is too well understood, and 
too keenly felt, to require comment. 
Would that there were any disposition 
in the people at large to correct what so 
many profess to deplore, and yet do 
nothing to amend! Unless a better 
spirit appears than hitherto has marked 
the deliberations of Congress, this fruit- 
ful source of demoralization and disa- 
bility must continue and stand out as a 
harm and a hindrance to our commer- 
cial progress. The depreciation of the 
national currency, considered in connec- 
tion with the other reasons for the-de- 
pression of our commerce, serves to in- 
tensify the claim on our Government 
for the renewal, on a@ more generous 
scale, of subsidies to ocean mail-steamers, 
Assuming, as we do, that the contest 
for supremacy on the ocean did not 
cease in 1815, but has taken a new form, 
nothing has transpired to signalize the 
wisdom of British statesmen more strik- 
ing than the plan, so successfully pur- 
sued, of subsidizing lines of mail-steam- 
ers to all important parts of the world. 
The wisdom on their part would be 
manifest enough if not contrasted with 
our own folly; and our folly would be 
more endurable if we had not been mis- 
led by the arguments of our free-trade 
adversary,. plausibly presented, instead 
of being guided by his example. 

The astute Emperor of France dis- 
dains not to listen to English counsel, 
but, with a judgment better than our 
own, imitates English example. Indeed, 
it is beautiful to behold two hereditary 
foes, in loving obedience to the doctrine 
of “ free-trade,” steaming side by side, 
in quest of the silk of China and Japan, 
—competing in generous rivalry for the 
trade of the East. And observe the 
consequences! By degrees Lyons be- 
comes the distributing mart instead of 
London, and English manufacturers close 
their doors in view of the French com- 
petition. France returns the chalice to 
the lips of England! In the face of 
such results it must have amused the 
friend of Cobden—the renowned Em- 
peror—when it was declared in Parlia- 
ment that to receive proposals from the 
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Messageries Impériales for the transpor- 
tation of her Britannic Majesty’s mails 
would be “ free trade run mad,” and the 
sentiment was applauded to the echo! 
England was for free trade just so long 
as England could profit by it, and no 
longer. 

The application of steam as a motive 
power to ships on the ocean about 1837 
or 1888, inaugurated a new era in mari- 
time history, and the statesmen of Eng- 
land were quick to discern the import- 
ance of the epoch. Almost immediate- 
ly a contract for the transportation of 
British mails to the United States was 
entered into, being the first of a system 
of contracts which has been persisting- 
ly extended till it has become world- 
embracing. Lines of steamers to Can- 
ada, to the West Indies, to Brazil, to 
the Cape of Good Hope, to Australia 
and New Zealand, to British India, 
China, and Japan, are among the most 
important of those hitherto established. 
These have not all been uniformly suc- 
cessful. In thé loss of ships at sea, sev- 
eral have been unfortunate, and finan- 
cial disaster sometimes has been immi- 
nent; but under every discouragement 
the British Government has been faith- 
ful, sustaining by large and larger sub- 
sidies the waning fortunes of the weak, 
and by most liberal concessions strength 
ening others to resist either threatened 
or actual competition. From the out- 
set, the vivifying effect upon the com 
merce of England of these swift messen- 
gers to different countries was too ap- 
parent to escape observation. It waa 
seen that under another name an inter- 
national express system had been estab- 
lished which was taking to Great Brit- 
ain the “quick orders” and also the 
most enterprising traders, to seek in the 
well-supplied warehouses of England the 
merchandise they needed, while return- 
ing steamers conveyed goods and buyer, 
at once, to his own doors at home. 

The results of this extended, well-or- 
ganized, and regular system of interna- 
tional trdnsportation were soon ap- 
parent : 

1st. In the creation of a class of un- 
surpassed steamers, 
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2d. In raising up a select body of 
seamen, loyal adherents to the service in 
which they were reared, and ready 
both to man the transports so useful in 
peace and to sustain the honor of their 
flag in the emergencies of war. 

8d. In educating a corps of accom- 
plished officers, all the while acquiring 
familiarity with the navigable waters, 
ports, and harbors, constantly visited 
and revisited. 

4th. In perfecting the skilled me- 
chanics of the realm in the use of iron, 
and its adaptation to the rapidly-grow- 
ing steam-marine. 

5th. In imparting a stimulus to the 
manufacturing industries of the king- 
dom, so abounding in resources and tal- 
ent, garnered up and held in reserve for 
new and enlarged uses. 

6th. In drawing to the bonded ware- 
houses of London and Liverpool the 
products of every country and every 
clime, to be distributed through largely 
increased facilities to the less favored 
nations and the waiting markets of the 
surrounding world. 

It were easy enough to extend the 
recital of advantages immediately re- 
sulting from the adoption of a policy, 
in the pursuit of which British states- 
men have never wavered. But the re- 
cord is long enough and amply suggest- 
ive. 

When ten years or less had borne 
abounding testimony to the success of 
this policy on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the American Congress was 
awakened from its slumbers, and mani- 
fested a willingness to follow a lead 
that was so full of promise, and to 
strike for a share in the prize that was 
not yet beyond our grasp. <A subsidy 
was finally granted to the “Collins 
Line,” and we recall, with melancholy 
pleasure, the outgoing and incoming of 
those noble ships, the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Baltic, Arctic, and Adriatic, as they en- 
tered on their brief, brilliant, unfortu- 
nate, disastrous career. The time of 
service was long enough to establish 
their excellence as sea-going vessels, 
and the record of their passages will 
compare favorably with any similar 
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number made in later years. But mis- 
fortunes came apace. The Arctic and 
Pacific both foundered at sea—the Arc- 
tic in consequence of a collision witi a 
French steamer; the Pacific, probably, 
in consequence of a collision with an 
iceberg. There was bad management 
on shore, and it is said injudicious ap- 
plications were made to Congress for 
increased pay. These things disheart- 
ened and disgusted the friends of the 
enterprise, and it came to an untimely 
end. The failure of this line to justify 
public expectation proved a death-blow 
to the hopes of all who had looked to 
Congress for a more generous support. 
Unlike British statesmen, our own had 
yielded a reluctant assent to a pressing 
popular demand. The statesmen of 
Great Britain embraced with ardor a 
great opportunity, and adhered to it 
with courage and fortitude as in the 
prophetic strength of a grand inspira- 
tion. All are familiar with the sequel. 
Three hundred thousand immigrants 
come annually to our shores in British- 
built steamers; and thirty to fifty thou- 
sand Americans cross and recross the 
Atlantic, paying tribute in gold to the 
superior genius of British statesman- 
ship; and it is come to pass, in the 
great contest for supremacy on the 
ocean, that the “stars and stripes” 
droop beneath the cross of St. George. 

It is disheartening to pursue the 
topic; but hope is not wholly banished. 
Amidst the host of lawyers, ) farmers, 
and politicians that throng the halls of 
Congress there are many men of enlarged 
minds and noble impulses—American 
in name and in heart. It is not too late 
for them to ponder the lesson so dearly 
learned, and to fight out the battle once 
more on the old Ife. 

Brazil shares with our country the 
merit of sustaining by a feeble subsidy 
a number of steam-packets, which, sail- 
ing monthly, touch here and there along 
the South American coast. The Pacific 
Mail, stretching out seven thousand 
miles across the ocean whose name it 
bears, being subsidized by Congress, 
still lives, fulfilling all reasonable expec- 
tations. But the subsidy it recefves 
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from the Post-Office Department of 
$500,000 is wholly inadequate to an 
extension of the service. At any time 
it may be driven from the field by the 
Peninsular and Oriental line of steam- 
ers, whose contract with the British 
Government for carrying her Majesty’s 
mails has lately been renewed, with the 
subsidy increased to £500,000, a sum 
’ greater than $3,000,000 of our currency. 
In this connection, let it not be forgot- 
ten that when Cunard wanted to build 
the Persia and Scotia to run off the 
Collins steamers, after a careful investi- 
gation by a Parliamentary committee, 
the contract with his company was re- 
newed years in advance of the period 
of its expiration. Some “blue book” 
that is yet to meet our eyes may en- 
lighten us in regard to the spirit and 
arguments that animated her Majesty’s 
ministers in this increase of pay to the 
Peninsular and Oriental line. 

The recent completion of our great 
continental railway imparts a fresh in- 
terest to the subject of this article. 
The munificent appropriation of sixty 
millions of dollars in aid of a single 
work of internal improvement, a work, 
too, that comes in direct competition 
with the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, presents in niggardly contrast the 
annual appropriation of less than one 
million dollars to facilitate the trans- 
mission of the mails on all the great 
highways of the ocean, when, as we 
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have seen, so much else depends upon 
the venture. 

About two hundred millions in gold, 
annually, are derived from duties on 
imports ; fifteen or twenty millions are 
voted, annually, for the maintenance of 
a navy; and one of the declared pur- 
poses of the national income is to pro- 
tect our external commerce. 

Indirectly much good results from 
the expenditure of this income, in ways 
that have been suggested in the course 
of this paper; but far better returns 
would be obtained, if subsidies were 
largely and wisely bestowed, in build- 
ing up and sustaining lines of steamers 
on all the great ocean routes. Let the 
national money. be so spent as to restore, 
if possible, our lost prestige on the sea. 

The foe to our commercial develop- 
ment is in Cabinets, and not in hostile 
cruisers ; money, instead of guns, is the 
instrument employed to secure suprem- 
acy on the ocean; and, in these modern 
days, victory is won under the banner 
of peace. 

When our legislators cease to be mere 
politicians, and learn to be statesmen, 
they will heed the voices that come up 
from the sea. Then the “stars and 
stripes,” floating at the peaks of our 
transatlantic steamers, will once more 
gladden our eyes, and the mortification 
of the presént hour will give place to a 
pride like that of our fathers, in which 
some of us shared in our youthful days! 
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TO-DAY: A ROMANCE. 
PART II. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE ACCOUNT CLOSED. 


WHEN Castleton learned, as all: the 
world learned, that the match between 
Du Barry and Miss Digby was broken 
off, that the former had sailed for Eu- 
rope, and the latter had left New York, 
he was not so much affected by the in- 
formation as some may suppose. 

He had previously settled the whole 
subject with himself. After a severe 
contest, his mind was composed. He had 
neither destroyed nor trampled on his 
feelings, but he had reduced them to 
control. 

When the extraordinary intelligence 
was bruited about, the first emotion, 
after surprise, which he experienced 
was sympathy for Clara. Knowing her 
as he did, he was satisfied some unhap- 
py revelation had caused the termina- 
tion of the engagement. He knew how 
her affections would be wounded, how 
her pride would feel the blow, and he 
was sorry for her. 

He asked no questions, but rumor 
and gossip were too busy for him to 
close his ears to their reports. 

These reports were of every conceiva- 
ble description. Thanks to the pru- 
dence of Miss Emily Ferris and the 
celerity of Du Barry’s movements, no 
particulars had leaked out, so that tat- 
tlers and scandalmongers were left to 
their own fertile creations—and these 
were indeed fertile. 

It was amusing to listen to the 
various absurd stories put in circula- 
tion. Castleton paid no attention to 
them. Although he called occasionally 
on Miss Ferris, he never alluded to the 


topic, and that young lady did not in- 
troduce it. 

Our hero did not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea that because Clara had 
broken with Du Barry, she would be 
any more favorable to him. Such a 
thought he would have regarded with 
extreme repugnance. Besides, his pride 
—the pride which flows from proper 
self-estimation—would prevent the in- 
dulgence of any such fancy. He had 
put aside his heart experiences. They 
did not enter in combination with any 
of his present plans. 

Again, should Clara require his friend- 
ly sympathy, was it not for her in 
some way to signify it, after the em- 
phatic statement he had made to her, 
coupled with a request to which she 
had yielded a tacit assent? Could she 
not at least through Emily Ferris read- 
ily acquaint him with her residence? 
Not doing this, was it not natural to 
infer she had no wish to meet him ? 

I do not affirm whether he was in the 
right or no. But it was in this way he 
disposed of the subject. 

And yet, was it reasonable to suppose 
that Clara, with her peculiar tempera- 
ment, after such a mortifying occurrence, 
could ever, under any circumstances, 
put herself in Cast¥eton’s way, or do any 
thing which by implication would look 
like an overture? No, indeed! 

Under this state of things, nothing 
remains for me but to “close the ac- 
count” between them, and leave time to 
determine whether it shall ever be re- 
opened. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“NEWS BY TELEGRAPH.” 


THE scene opens on a Western prairie. 
There is in sight a neat farmhouse, one 
story and a half high, with dormer 
windows. It is painted a pure white, 
with green blinds, A handsome clump 
of trees stands on one side, the branches 
almost overhanging the roof. In front 
is a handsome flower-garden, through 
which you pass as you enter the house. 
On the other side are two or three val- 
uable “ additions,” which include a kit- 
chen and wood-shed. Further on are 
barn and stables, partly hid by more 
trees. A large vegetable garden flanks 
this side. Thence you look off on an 
immense field of winter-wheat, its sea 
of dark green waving gently in the 
morning air. On the right are large 
cornfields quite ready for the harvest ; 
beyond all stretches the open prairie, 
reminding you, with its undulations, of 
the ocean in a peaceful mood. 

The sun is just rising. The occupants 
of the farmhouse are still slumbering 
peacefully, unconscious of the event 
which within a few hours is to cast a 
dark shadow over this picture, and 
change for ever the relations of the 
principal characters. 

Abroad nature smiles lovingly—na- 
ture unsympathizing with the passing 
joy or sorrow. 

The denizens of the poultry-yard are 
astir, making their quarters lively with 
their own peculiar music, At no great 
distance you can see the wild turkey, 
the prairie-hen, the pigeon, the dove, 
each commencing to celebrate the ar- 
rival of the new day. The deer and the 
antelope bound over plain and hillock, 
and the rabbit nibbles his breakfast 
from the tenderest leaves. 

A peaceful scene! Freedom from 
care and life’s troubles (that is, beyond 
the dispensation that in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread) seems to 
mark all this wide expanse. Broad 
acres, countless acres of God’s heritage 
here await the worn-out, desolate, heart- 
broken inhabitaat of great cities; here 


welcome his coming, here extend the 
promise of food to the hungry, of rest 
to the weary, comfort to the discouraged. 

While we give ourselves freedom for 
these reflections, signs of returning 
animation appear within the house. An 
active, intelligent, fine-looking young 
man steps from the door, visits the sta- 
bles, and gives directions to some men 
who are approaching from a little dis- 
tance. 

You are agreeably surprised when 
you enter the place. The rooms are 
furnished with taste and a certain de- 
gree of elegance not unsuited, how- 
ever, to the house itself. 

[It was Holt who selected and for- 
warded every article, as you and I 
know. But this is an inviolable secret. ] 

In one of the rooms a beautiful young 
woman, more beautiful, perhaps, than 
your eye ever before rested on, is en- 
gaged in setting the table for breakfast. 
She wears a pretty calico dress admira- 
bly fitted, which seems more becoming 
to her than any thing else in the world. 

Except that the beauty of her person 
is enhanced by the development of 
character in the face, you can see no 
alteration in the Virginia Randall of 
former times, unless, perhaps, you ob- 
serve that there is a more heathful hue 
in the complexion, and a more vigorous 
sparkle in those large gray eyes. 

Her mother comes in presently. She 
is still in deep mourning. Her face 
shows what sorrow she has undergone. 
But she looks just as handsome as when 
we used to see her at the church of the 
“ Miraculous Presence.” 

Enter now “Charley Graves” from 
the open air. 

“Ts not breakfast ready ? I shall cer- 
tainly be late for the train.” 

“Tt is coming right in.” 

“Do hurry it, Virginia. I have ten 
miles to drive, and unless I catch the 
morning train, I shall not get back to- 
night.” 

While he is speaking, the breakfast is 
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served—fricasseed chickens, roasted 

potatoes, hot biscuits, griddle cakes, 

and a splendid cup of coffee with rich 
’ fresh cream, 

“ You have plenty of time to make a 
good breakfast, Charley,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Randall. “ You will need it before 
you get back. It was a rule with my 
husband never to neglect his meals, but 
to always give himself full time for 
them, and you know how much he ac- 
complished.” 

Evidently this advice was followed. 
It was not till he could really eat no 
more that “ Charley ” pushed back his 
chair, and said, “I have finished.” 

The buggy, with a pair of fine horses, 
was at the door. He was to drive ten 
miles to the station, take the train for 
twenty miles to , a town of some 
importance, come back in the afternoon 
train, and return home again. 

“ Do not forget this; be sure you re- 
member that. Are you quite certain 
you have my list ? don’t omit any thing 
on it,” were some of the injunctions 
pressed on him. 

He kissed his wife good-morning. 
“ Good-by, mother, till I come back,” 
he said, as he jumped into the wagon, 
seized the reins, and was off. 
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That afternoon, about four o’clock, 
Holt left the counting-room, and start- 
ed on his way home. 

Contrary to his custom, he got in an 
omnibus when he reached Broadway. 
At the same moment, he purchased an 
evening paper. 

Turning to the “Third Edition,” he 
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looked for the “News by Telegraph.” 
This was the first : 
«____, Towa, 16th. 
“Frightful Railroad Accident.” 

Holt read the usual sad history. Two 
trains in collision on a single track. 
Great loss of life; with dreadful injury 
to the living. 

He knew the locality, and held his 
breath as he looked through the list of 
killed and maimed. He was thinking 
only that Virginia might be in it. 

He did not find her name. But he 
did read among the hilled that of 
“Charles Graves, of » formerly of 
New York.” 

Holt descended from the omnibus, 
and walked along the street very slowly 
to his house. He scarcely touched his 
dinner. 

Going immediately to his room, he 
paced it all night! 

Of what was he thinking ? 





Two weeks later a man of respectable 
appearance called on Mrs. Randall, and 
made to her the somewhat extraordi- 
nary statement that he was indebted to 
her husband, the railroad contractor, in 
his lifetime, in the sum of two thousand 
dollars, which he had thus far been un- 
able to discharge. Now, however, he 
could pay five hundred dollars of the 
amount due, and hoped within the year 
to liquidate the whole debt. 

The unsuspecting lady took the mo- 
ney, regarding it as a special provi- 
dence for the relief of her daugh- 
ter and herself at that melancholy 
crisis. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


MEHITABEL PETTENGILL was quietly 
engaged looking through the contents 
of an old writing-desk, in which were 
kept her private papers and letters of a 
former date. 

They had not been disturbed for 
many years. Now she was going care- 
fully through them, thinking to destroy 
the larger portion. 


The unchanged past (when we can 
lay hands on it) is a sad Reminder. 

It is a melancholy occupation com- 
muning with your former self or with 
other persons as they once were. Mel- 
ancholy, whether we regard the changes 
we discover as inevitable, or caused by 
treachery or caprice. 

It seemed particularfy so to Mehitabel 
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as she took up a bundle of neatly fold- 
ed letters, around which was tied a 
piece of faded blue ribbon. She hesi- 
tated to open it, but sat in a deep 
reverie. . 

“Mr. and Miss Pettengill” had, the year 
before, given up “The Select School,” 
and retired to a quiet spot, their native 
place, in the outskirts of the pleasant 
village of A——,in Connecticut. They 
were getting old, and decided to aban- 
don the charge of boys and girls before 
this circumstance should be considered 
to their disadvantage. 

Time had dealt gently with the 
school-mistress. Her hair was white, to 
be sure, but the hazel eye was still 
bright, and her form trim and elastic. 
Her heart was young yet, and her feel- 
ings fresh. 

While seated in this quiet abstrac- 
tion, she was roused by the sudden 
opening and shutting of the street-door. 
Almost immediately the door of her 
own room flew open, and Clara Digby 
rushed in, and threw her arms around 
her neck. 

“ Why, Clara, my child! Idid not 
expect you for a week; how glad I am 
to see you!” 

Clara did not reply. She only clung 
the closer to her early friend and guar- 
dian. 

““ What is the matter, dear?” said the 
latter, seeing Clara remained silent. 

“ Aunt Mehitabel, I have come to live 
with you forever.” 

Clara’s manner when she was excited 
was always touchingly simple. As she 
said this, Miss Pettengill recalled the 
scene, when, a little child, Clara pointed 
from her window, exclaiming, “ There 
is the moonlight and the daylight and 
the morning star.” 

With the same earnestness and the 
same simplicity she now exclaimed, “I 
have come to live with you forever.” 

Her guardian at once suspected what 
was the matter. She gently disengaged 
Clara, and looking in her face, saw the 
unmistakable signs of what she was 
suffering. 

““ Nemesis—Nemesis,” repeated the 
school-mistress, audibly. : 
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Instantly recovering, she said, “ Tell 
me at once, Clara, tell me now, on the 
spot; it is best you should.” 

“TJ will, I will; but you cannot un- 
derstand, you cannot comprehend what 
I suffer.” 

* You do not know, my child, wheth- 
er I can or not. Tell me, tell me all.” 

Slowly and minutely Clara detailed 
the events of the preceding day. 

There was a short silence after she 
had concluded. Miss Pettengill ap- 
peared lost in thought. 

At length she said: “ You have done 
well to come here, Clara, yet if what 
you tell me should be deemed cause 
sufficient to break engagements, how 
many people, think you, would be wed- 
ded ?” 

“ Don’t you think it sufficient ?” ask- 
ed Clara, earnestly. 

“TIT do, my child; but few tTo-pay 
would think so.” 

“Oh, Aunt Mehitabel,” moaned the 
poor girl, “if you could but sympathize 
with me.” 

“Hush,” said the other, solemnly. 
“Shall I tell you the story of my life?” 

“ Oh, do, do.” 

Clara seated herself on the sofa, and 
leaned her head on the other’s shoulder. 
The latter was content, perhaps, to €s- 
cape her gaze. 

“My parents died when I was a small 
child, leaving scarcely enough for my 
education. When I was fourteen years 
old, I was placed at a boarding-school 
for young ladies at W——. This place 
is three or four miles from N——, where 
the University is located. 

“ When I was sixteen, I became ac- 
quainted, during the long vacation which 
I spent at W——, with a young gentle- 
man from the South. He was a mem- 
ber of the junior class, and was spend- 
ing is vacation at N——. In the two 
years which succeeded, the acquaintance 
ripened, until it became a love-affair, 

“Strange as you may suppose, I was 
called an attractive girl. My lover pro- 
fessed the most devoted attachment for 
me. He was handsome, of good family, 
and rich. My own family was unobjec- 
tionable, but I was poor. This he did 
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not regard. He used to say so a thou- 
sand times over. 

“Every thing was settled. We laid 
the most delightful plans for the future, 
—what we would do on the plantation, 
what we would do when we came 
North. 

“T was perfectly happy. Noimagined 
bliss of heaven could equal what I 
enjoyed.” 

She paused so long, that Clara look- 
ed up, thinking she had finished. 

“We were to be married,” continued 
the school-mistress, “‘as soon as heshould 
graduate, for he did not intend to study 
a profession. He was to go home, ex- 
plain every thing to his family, and come 
back and claim me. He wrote me as 
soon as he reached home. His father 
was absent. He wrote again; his father 
had not returned. We continued to 
correspond, Difficulties were in the 
way. They seemed to accumulate, At 
the end of six months I received a let- 
ter from his father—a long, tedious let- 
ter; the point was, I was requested to 
think no more of the son; it was a 
boy’s freak, he said, and he presumed 
I would so regard it. A few days later, 
I had a regretful letter from my be- 
trothed, saying he was compelled to 
bow to the will of his family, and in set 
phrase taking leave of me forever. 

“JT was a young, simple, affectionate 
girl. It broke my heart—as much as a 
heart can break—and broken as it ever 
since has been, it has remained tender 
and sympathetic. 


“Time passed, Ichanged in anextra- . 


ordinary manner, till I became attenu- 
ated and repulsive (“ No, no,” interrupt- 
ed Clara), as you now behold me. My 
brother and I came to Scotenskopft and 
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opened the school. I always formed 
strong attachments among my pupils. 
Some years after, one came to me that I 
loved to an extraordinary degree. She 
was artless, simple, confiding, as I had 
been, and beautiful. Besides, she was 
an orphan. 

“One Sunday, there were strangers at 
our old church. One of them caught 
sight of my favorite, and fell in love 
with her. I did not know it. He hoy- 
ered around the place for several weeks 
without my knowledge, obtaining stolen 
interviews. 

“T loved this girl as I would my child. 
She deceived me—kept every thing 
from me. 

“One Saturday evening she was miss- 
ing. The next day after the morning 
service, she presented herself with this 
man, and was married before my eyes. 
In him I recognized my affianced. Her 
husband was my former lover. It filled 
my soul with bitterness. I could never 
quite forgive. But now I do forgive.” 

‘“* What was his name ?” asked Clara, 
without raising her head. 

“Tt will be of no use to repeat it. It 
does not affect my story. Do you not 
think I can sympathize with you?” 

“ Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, embracing 
the school-mistress passionately, ‘“ And 
you have borne this all your life! ” 

“T have.” 

“ God help me,” ejaculated Clara. 

“‘ He will,” said the other, calmly. 

She rose and led Clara to her room 
and left her there. 

“T have done right,” said Mehitabel 
Pettengill to herself. “ Why tell her it 
was her own father who betrayed me! 
Why visit on the children the sins of 
the parent ?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


VIRGINIA. 


Ir seemed to Virginia, during the 
first months of her widowhood, that 
her happy days were gone forever. 

The presence of her mother relieved 
her from absolute solitude, and from 


too much care in providing for the lit- 
tle household. 

Meanwhile she indulged her recollec- 
tions, 

She loved best to think of “ Charley” 
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in the time of his “ careless freedom ”— 
a young gentleman in society, when as 
her “ beau,” he delighted her heart by 
his unmistakable preference. Their 
married life did not afford such happy 
reminiscences. Virginia enjoyed social 
life, and the scenes which belong to a 
city. She had been content on the 
prairie, but it was not to her taste to 
dwell there, 

After she lost her husband, her mind 
reverted to the period when she could 
be happiest in the thought of him. 
This carried her frequently back to her 
school-days, and to its associations. 
She recalled Charley’s friend—Ells- 
worth. She thought of Bill Holt. The 
former had been always disliked, while 
Bill, though he little dreamed of it, 
had ranked next to Charley in her re- 
gard. ‘True, his position had placed 
him out of the pale of social inter- 
course, but the strange, passionate crea- 
ture greatly impressed her, neverthe- 
less. 

Before she left New York, she knew 
of his rising fortunes, and while some 
were sneering at his “luck,” she always 
expressed herself particularly gratified. 
Her recollections of Holt were agreea- 
ble. She could not recall with indiffer- 
ence his intense unswerving devotion, 
for which he had never received the 
least encouragement. 

As the months wore away, some rays 
of light began to penetrate to her im- 
prisoned hopes. Something of her native 
elasticity slowly returned. The world 
did not look quite as dark. Possibili- 
ties of the future were faintly outlined 
in her imagination. She no longer 
dwelt altogether in the past. 

The wound she had received resembled 
a sharp cut, which in due season began 
naturally to heal, while Clara’s might 
be compared to a severe bruise, requir- 
ing a longer delay and the application 
of remedies. 

Again, Virginia’s regard for Charley 
belonged to the earlier period of her 
life, running back, indeed, to her child- 
hood, and though it continued appar- 
ently undiminished, because it had 
taken root, still, had she met him for the 
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first time the day they were married, it 
is doubtful if she would have been at- 
tracted by him, or, on acquaintance, 
would have accepted him for a hus- 
band. 

Herein is the cause of many unhap- 
py marriages, 

Very young people indulge fancies 
for each other when their affections are 
still immature, their characters unform- 
ed, and their tastes undeveloped. They 
marry. Later, when they begin to ques- 
tion their hearts, they fiad wants unsat: 
isfied and feelings unsympathized with. 
Then comes the fatal word—disap- 
pointed. 

Marriage is not the grave of love. It 
does, however, bring the test of close 
and intimate association to bear on un- 
equal and ill-assorted dispositions, hab- 
its, tastes, temperaments, and capaci- 
ties. And when, by reason of tender 
age, inexperience, or the force of cir- 
cumstances, these things are not proper- 
ly considered, there come, of course, 
unhappy marriages involving every. 
thing conceivable, which is wretched 
and to be deplored. 

These reflections, certainly, did not 
occur to Virginia, though they arise 
naturally from the subject. It is true 
that at a time when her own character 
was continually developing, her hus- 
band’s might be said to have attained 
its growth. 

He had settled himself to his prai- 
rie life without a thought or an am- 
bition beyond it. Since every thing 
had been prepared to his hand, it re- 
quired no great energy or labor to keep 
on. He was content. It was Virginia 
who had to exercise self-denial, and put 
a festraint on her aspirations. - Charley 
was never aware of it. His wife was 
always amiable, elways cheerful, and he 
took it for granted she was perfectly 
happy. 

But to return to the young widow. 

As time advanced, Virginia’s day- 
dreams began more and more to deal with 
the future. She often asked herself what 
William Holt was doing. How did he 
conduct himself with his constantly 
increasing wealth? Had he heard of 
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Charley’s death? Did he still feel as 
he used to toward her ? 

To have had such a determined, des- 
perate man, who had raised himself to 
fortune against such odds, who actually 
controlled destiny, to have had such 
a one her friend, her champion! Was 
he still her friend ? How would he act, 
what would he say, should they meet ? 
How would she act ? 

These thoughts would float through 
her mind, despite certain efforts to 
check them, while she forced herself 
back te recollections of her husband. 
But the future soon claimed her thoughts 
again, and every time she yielded, she 
felt it was more difficult to summon the 
past. 

Time had asserted its prerogative, 
and she was obliged to yield. 

The second year of her widowhood 
was more than half concluded. The 
Spring had come in great beauty. 
Flowers covered the prairie, and bloom- 
ed in her garden, Nature revelled in 

-fresh holiday suit. 

Breakfast was over at the neat little 
farmhouse. Virginia was in the garden. 
It was still early in the morning. Hap- 
pening to cast her eyes toward the east, 
she saw a mounted traveller advancing 
slowly. It was a common spectacle at 
that season of the year, yet she was at- 
tracted by his appearance even at that 
distance. So much so, indeed, that 
while busying herself with her plants, 
she continued to glance from time to 
time in his direction. 

As the stranger came nearer, he slack- 
ened the pace of his steed to a slow 
walk, looking carefully around him, as 
if endeavoring to discover the bearings 
of some locality he was not familiar 
with. 

Without appearing to observe him, 
Virginia managed to obtain a pretty 
good view of the horse and rider. The 
former challenged her notice, from his 
immense size and beauty. He was jet 
black, a perfectly magnificent animal. 
The rider appeared to be tall and gaunt. 
He wore heavy boots reaching to his 
thighs, and instead of the rude hat of 
the country, had on a high, close-fitting 
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cap, with a long front-piece, which, 
while it concealed the upper part of the 
face, gave the wearer, as he sat erect, 
something of a military air. The hol- 
sters at his saddle-bow contained a 
double brace of revolvers, 

All this Virginia discovered by stolen 
observations, while the horseman, now 
close at hand, was looking around him. 
The result of his inspection was that, 
changing his course a little, he bore 
point-blank for the house. Reaching 
the garden-gate, he brought his horse 
to a stand-still, and without attempting 
to dismount, sat like a man entranced. 

Virginia could not affect ignorance 
of the stranger’s presence. She turned 
toward him, as if questioning what he 
wanted. 

The latter never moved a fibre. His 
heart was beating fiercely, every pulse 
responding with a fearful, accelerated 
movement. 

For there she was, in all the bloom 
of womanhood, a thousand times more 
beautiful than ever. 

Holt dismounted,—the reader has 
already recognized him,—threw his 
horse’s rein over the paling, pushed 
open the gate, entered the garden, and 
strode to the spot where she was 
standing. 

“Do you not know me, Virginia ?” 

He raised his cap as he spoke. 

He stood in his power; no longer a 
poor, half-deformed object, the butt of 
school-companions, but the impersona- 
tion of force and energy, intellect and 
WILL. 

It was no place for set form. His 
nature would not endure the observance 
of conventional address. 

“ Do you not know me, Virginia ?” 

“Why, Mr. Holt!” she exclaimed, 
her face turning crimson ; “is it possi- 
ble? how glad I am to see you, how 
delighted mother will be.” 

“ Virginia,” said Holt, in a tone and 
with a power which it seemed vain to 
oppose ; “ Virginia, my time has come. 
It is what I hoped—to meet you alone, 
in the open air, free. I did not think 
to find you so perfect in beauty, exceed- 
ing in loveliness all created things, Yet 
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why not? Tell me, tell me, is my pres- 
ence here agreeable? [Virginia was 
frightened, she did not know why. She 
felt she was subject to some irresistible 
force, which would seize her and bear 
her off, she knew not where—a force like 
destiny.] Virginia, answer me.” 

She glanced timidly in his face, but 
did not speak. 
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He did not misconstrue her, but he 
would leave nothing to doubt. 

“Tell me,” he repeated, “ here, as we 
stand together.” 

She looked up again; a smile over- 
spread her features. Ah, who could 
resist it ? 

“ Come in,” she said, and led the way 
to the house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CLARA, 


IsHaxtu not attempt to picture the 
wearisome days and weeks and months 
succeeding Clara’s arrival at her peace- 
ful haven. 

She endured every phase of heart- 
anguish, till it became a luxury for her 
to indulge in it. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not 
understand this; others will exactly 
comprehend what I mean. 

After a period, we come to nurse our 
sorrow, sharpening its point by calling 
up touching incidents and tender remin- 
iscences. If by any possibility time 
would seem about to temper its keen- 
ness, we take the alarm, refuse to be 
comforted, marshal our sources of dis- 
tress anew, and devote ourselves afresh 

“to a lasting despair. 

This is the veriest luxury of heart- 
sickness, For Time thus far has been 
put at defiance ; thus far, we indignant- 
ly scout the idea that it can ever have 
power to weaken our hold on our griefs, 

In Clara’s case, it appeared as if her 
feelings would forever defy the tyrant. 
As no such character as she had pic- 
tured existed—no such ideal—so her 
distress had in it something super- 
natural. It was not the loss of a lover 
that she bemoaned, but the death of her 
love ; bemoaned with that silent lamen- 
tation so grievous to be borne. 

An evil spirit seemed to whisper to 
her: “ Behold, Clara, the end! Your 
brief life of love has found its close! 
What is now left to you?” 

And her answer was: “Nothing. 
What can remain to me after this?” — 


She could exclaim with the unhappy 
Aurelia: “Oh, how have I cast away 
my whole existence wittingly and will- 
ingly! But now will I despair, pur- 
posely despair.” 

Mehitabel Pettengill did not for a 
moment lose sight of her ward. Fora 
considerable time she allowed Clara’s 
feelings to have fuil range. She made 
not the least attempt to assuage their 
force. She rather increased it by her 
active sympathy. But when several 
months had elapsed, and Clara, so far 
from showing signs of convalescence, 
was falling into a chronic state of woe, 
the school-mistress determined to apply 
active remedies, 

She spoke with decision, not to say 
with severity, to Clara. The latter 
could scarcely credit the change. Was 
it possible for such a dear friend to act 
with such cruelty? At last she was 
provoked to exhibit her indignation. 

This was just what Miss Pettengill 
wanted. “I am so glad to see you 
rouse yourself, Clara. I like to witness 
an exhibition of your native fire. Ihad 
much rather you would be in a passion 
than lovelorn.” 

“ Lovelorn ! 
lovelorn ?” 

“ What else can it be, I would like to 
know. I can comprehend a young 
girl’s disappointment, and how she 
naturally must suffer from it; but when 
she gets into this state, I call it love- 
lorn.” , 

“Tt is a shame, Aunt Mebitabel, for 
you to talk to me in this way, a cruel 


Do you think I am 
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shame, when you know I have no other 
place in the world to go to.” And she 
commenced to cry. 

'“ Olara, I shall exercise my best dis- 
cretion in my treatment of you, for you 
have no mother todo so. It is time 
that you roused yourself; do you ex- 
pect to mope in this way forever?” 

“Mope! You call it moping! Have 
you no regard for, no sympathy with, 
what I suffer ?” 

“At present, I have very little. I 
have no idea of permitting you to 
throw yourself away. Thus far, your 
secret has been well kept. Go on in the 
course you are pursuing, and all the 
world will be laughing at you, or, what 
you will think worse, sympathizing 
with you—you, the elegant Clara Dig- 
by, whose heart has been broken by her 
lover’s desertion.” 

“He did not desert me; I discarded 
him.” 

“T know it, and I want you to act 
accordingly. The world will put their 
own version on it, if you withdraw 
from society another season.” 

“As if Icared for what the world 
says!” 

“You will care much, I imagine. 
You were vexed with me for calling 
you lovelorn ; how much more will you 
be scandalized when all the world calls 
you so.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned Clara; but she 
was impressed, nevertheless. 

“The summer will soon be onus. I 
wish you to go to a gay, fashionable 
place,” continued Miss Pettengill. 

“Never; not even to please you, 
Aunt Mehitabel. 

“Tshall go. That I have determined 
on,” said the other; “and, Clara, I in- 
sist on your accompanying me. I have 
never endeavored to exercise pure au- 
thority over you, but I shall do it 
now.” 

She knew very well that only the 
excuse of obeying her commands would 
induce Clara to take the step. 
_ Some days after, Miss Pettengill look- 

ed up suddenly from a newspaper she 
was reading, and exclaimed, “ Here is a 
speech by your old friend, Mr. Castle- 
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ton, at a great mecting in New York. 
He seems to be rising fast.” 

Clara did not permit herself to ex- 
hibit any interest in the announce- 
ment, 

“T used to think,” continued Miss 
Pettengill, “that Castleton and you 
would make a match.” 

“T never thought of such a thing.” 

“T dare say; but I am sure he did. 
He was in love with you, was he not?” 

“ Why, aunt, how can I tell?” 

“ Just as young ladies can always tell. 
No girl ever yet failed to know it, when 
it was the case.” 

Clara was silent. 

“ A great pity you had not married 
him,” continued the school-mistress. 
“ What a husband he would have made 
you!” 

“ How shamefully you talk.” 

“ Not at all. You know how infinite- 
ly superior he always was to Du Barry, 
except in your idle, foolish imagina- 
tion.” 

“That is nothing to the case, if I did 
not fancy him,” retorted Clara, drawn 
insensibly into the argument. 

“¢Pancy him!’ ‘Fancy!’ I never 
wish to hear the word again. Tell me, 
what think you now of Castleton, and 
what of the other?” 

“For heaven’s sake, do not go on so, 
aunt, you will drive me distracted.” ~ 

“Tt would do you good if I did. I 
want you to answer my question: Has 
not Castleton every quality a woman - 
should admire and love?” 

“Tt may be; but I never thought of 
him, except as a friend.” 

“Why don’t you still continue to 
think of him in that light ?” 

“ Because—because——” 

“You have given your best reason, 
don’t attempt a better,” interrupted 
Miss Pettengill. “I wonder if Castle- 
ton is paying his addresses to any 
one.” 

“T don’t believe he is,” said Clara, 
again betrayed into a response. 

“ Why 9” 

“JT shall have to say ‘because,’ I 
fear.” 

“A natural smile on your face I 
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declare, a natural smile on your face, 
Clara Digby ; the first I have seen since 
you came to me! Put on your hat, 
and let us go in the garden, and I will 
continue the subject in the hope of 
making you laugh yet.” 

In this way Mehitabel Pettengill con- 
tinued her efforts to dislodge the ene- 
my. She ceased to express sympathy 
with feelings she now unhesitatingly 
pronounced to be morbid. Instead of 
medicaments she used the knife. She 
endeavored to touch Clara’s pride. She 
talked to her of future plans, and pro- 
posed, in this connection, a long visit 
to New York for the next winter. In 
a careless way she mixed Castleton’s 
name a good deal with her general dis- 
course, 

Clara had corresponded with Emily 
Ferris with regularity, though at con- 
siderable intervals. Emily, a lively 
girl, began at last to tire of letters more 
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dolorous and monotonous than those in 
the “Sorrows of Werter.” At last she 
rallied Clara for continuing “ to be eter- 
nally moping.” She would describe her 
own beaux, and invite her friend to re- 
join her, when they would divide and 
conquer. She would also tell her what 
was going on in their old set. Castle- 
ton was frequently mentioned. He was, 
in Emily’s phrase, “ perfectly splendid.” 
He had improved so much, was quite a 
man of the world. He went every- 
where, was heard of everywhere ; every 
body was talking about him. 

“ Report has it,” wrote Emily in one 
of her letters, “that he is attentive to 
Miss Barlow.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” Clara 
exclaimed to herself. .“ What is it to 
me?” she thought immediately after- 
ward. And yet she could not help 
hoping it was not true! 

How selfish ! 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


SARATOGA, 


TrvE to her plan, Miss Pettengill in- 
sisted on a Saratoga excursion. 

Clara was beginning to feel satisfied 
with the compulsory process, and re- 
signed herself to obedience. 

The Saratoga trip, of course, made 
a visit to town necessary for the pur- 
poses of a fresh wardrobe. The school- 
mistress accompanied her ward. Clara 
had declined Emily Ferris’ invitation, 
and they stopped at one of the large 
hotels. 

Promiscuous shopping, interviews 
with dressmakers, milliners, dealers in 
fancy goods, and a thousand other 
trifles, kept Clara busy enough. 

It was amusing to see Miss Pettengill 
for the first time in her life assuming an 
intense interest in what before never 
seriously occupied her thoughts,—the 
exact tint of a ribbon, the impercepti- 
ble difference in certain shades of silk, 
the precise color most becoming for a 
hat, and, above all, the fitting of the 
various dresses, 


I have seen many distressed women 


in my day, many melancholy ones, who 
could take no interest in family, rela- 
tions, friends, or any thing else; many 
so sad and dispirited, that they were 
ready to welcome death any time he 
chose to make his appearance; but I 
recall no one of them all who was in- 
different to the fitting of a dress, 

Clara was not an exception. Indeed, 
I am of opinion she exhibited more 
than her usual care on this particular 
occasion ; her selections—and she allow- 
ed herself a greater variety than usual— 
were more rich ; in fact, she spent more 
money than ever before. 

I dare say some would have called 
her extravagant. Miss Pettengill did 
not ; on the contrary, she encouraged 
her in this proceeding, till Clara’s mind 
was perforce absorbed in her prepara- 
tions. She made no visits, saw none 
of her friends, but devoted herself to 
her mission—emphatically woman’s mis- 
sion. 

Emily Ferris was an exception. The 
two saw much of each other, and were 
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very confidential. Clara asked no ques- 
tions, but Emily ventured to say that 
there was no news from Alf, except 
that he drew regularly the income of 
his little property through her father, 
and that this was sent to Nuremberg. 

Clara did not meet Castleton during 
her stay ; indeed, he was not aware she 
had been in town till after she had left. 

_ In due time they set off for Saratoga, 

—Clara and Miss Pettengill—leaving 
Mr. Pettengill at home to his books and 
his improvements. 

As usual, Clara attracted a great many 
superior people around her. She found 
many acquaintances, and once in the 
vortex, she was forced to do as others 
did. This was the excuse she made to 
herself. 

When she went back to her quiet 
home, she would return to the thoughts 
and feelings and the heart-pangs which 
she loved so much to cherish. 

Would she ? 

It was in the midst of the season. 
Clara was standing with a number of 
friends near the main entrance of Con- 
gress Hall, where they were staying, 
when she saw Castleton enter in com- 
pany with two or three gentlemen. 
They had evidently just arrived. 

[ What is the matter, Clara Digby, 
you feel an unaccountable emotion ; 
formerly the sight of your friend would 
not stir your pulse-in the slightest, nor 
in the least degree possible ruffle your 
composure, Why is it that now your 
heart almost ceased beating, and then 
throbbed so violently that it shook 
your whole frame ?”’] 

She watched him as he passed in. He 
was engrossed conversing with his com- 
panions. ‘“ How he has changed,” she 
thought. It appeared to Clara as if his 
mind was so much occupied with 
affairs, that-there was room no longer 
for an affectionate interest in her. But 
he had assured her of that, he had taken 
pains to promise her that, when he 
knew she belonged to another. As she 
looked at him now, it seemed as if he 
must have forgotten the circumstance, 
or, at least, that he had no time to re- 
call it. There were no marks on his 
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countenance of heart-disappointment, 
none, 

As the gentlemen stood in the hall, 
waiting for the servant, something was 
said by one of them which provoked 
the laughter of all. That of Castleton 
struck to her heart—it was so easy, so 
free. She changed her position, and 
sought another part of the room. 

Castleton and she would meet. That 
of course. It would be ridiculous affec- 
tation to avoid him. But she did not 
see him through that evening. 

It seems there was a convention of 
some sort to be held in the town the 
following day, which Castleton came to 
attend, and where he was expected to 
speak, So Clara heard accidentally in 
conversation. He did not come, it seems, 
for any other purpose. 

The next morning, before breakfast, 
as Clara and Miss Pettengill were going 
to the spring, they met Castleton re- 
turning. While he was shaking hands 
with the latter, Clara had time to re- 
gain her composure, if indeed it was 
necessary. The address of her old lover 
‘was easy and natural. 

“An unexpected pleasure,” he said. 
“T was undecided till the last moment 
about coming here; had I known 
whom I was to meet, the question would 
have been settled at once.” 

“You did not know we were here?” 
asked Miss Pettengill. 

“Tnow recollect; last spring Miss 
Ferris told me you had both been in 
town, and that you thought of coming 
here this summer; but I had lost sight 
of it.” 

Clara looked at him earnestly, to 
divine whether or not what he said 
could be really so. 

It was really so. 

“You will excuse me this morning,” 
continued Castleton; “ but later in the 
day my time will be my own, and with 
your permission I will devote it to you.” 

He shook them both by the hand, 
and passed on. 

Miss Pettengill said nothing; she was 
disappointed. Clara said nothing; she 
was lost in thought. 

It was not till late in the afternoon 
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that Castleton could see them again. 
Then all the gentlemen (except the 
brainless fops who float about in vapid 
insipidity) were talking of “the elo- 
quent speech Tom Castleton of New 
York had made.” 

Clara heard the praises bestowed on 
him, and felt a satisfaction in them. 
She was beginning to wonder where he 
was, when he came up and joined them. 
Congratulations followed, and conversa- 
tion flowed naturally. Miss Pettengill 
soon found occasion tv go to her room, 
and Castleton and Clara were left alone 
together. 

It appeared to make not the least 
difference with the former. What he 
said, it is true, was more personally 
addressed to Clara than before. He 
spoke freely of himself, and of what he 
was doing or attempting, but the old 
confidential tone was no longer there. 
A stranger might have listened to all, 
and not perceived there was more than 
a friendly acquaintance. 

They talked late into the evening, 
and Castleton bade her good-night, so 
she thought, quite as he would have 
said good-night to Miss Pettengill. 

He was to return to New York by 
the morning train, and told Clara he 
should see her before he left. As he 
came from the breakfast-room, he be- 
held her going out to the grounds 
opposite the Hotel. 

He hastened to join her. They stood 
talking pleasantly of indifferent things 
for a few minutes, when Castleton look- 
ed at his watch. “I must say good-by,” 
he exclaimed hastily. “Ihave no time 
to lose.” He shook her hand, and turn- 
ed to depart. 

Clara felt that her destiny hung on 
that very moment. Dared she let it 
pass in this way ? 
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A desperate resolution took posses- 
sion of her, a resolution which brushed 
away pride and false reserve. 

“ Mr. Castleton !” she cried faintly. 

He turned with a suddenness which 
nearly overcame her. She cast her eyes 
on the ground. “Do you still bear in 
mind what you demanded of me when 
we last met?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“More distinctly than on the day I 
made the request of you,’ was his 
prompt and earnest response. 

“That is all I wished to know; 
adieu.” 

“T owed it to myself, as well as to 
him, after his noble conduct then,” 
soliloquized Clara, 

She felt a repose when she resumed 
her walk, such as she had not for a long 
time experienced. 

Castleton did not hear Clara’s ques- 
tion without emotion. On the contrary, 
he was stirred deeply. But he had 
suffered too much in his effort to put 
himself at rest, lightly to disturb equi- 
poise. He had zealously pursued the 
plan he had marked out, wherein the 
gratification of no personal desire found 
admittance. He entertained not the 
slightest reverence for the rich and 
powerful ; his active sympathy was for 
those who were “low-down.” He strove 
to make his personal life a good life 
practically. 

In his route homeward he could not 
help revolving what Clara had said to 
him. She had called him back. Why 
had she asked if he still remembered ? 


. 


The summer went by, the beautiful 
autumn came again, and with it the 
return of the “world” to town. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE NEW YORK SEASON. 


Tue New York season was a brilliant 
one. Some fresh debutantes of remarka- 
ble beauty and wealth increased the 
list, and were soon in the front rank— 
“eager to run the race.” Looking at 
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these gay assemblages, the cynic might 
have exclaimed after Mephisto: “ These 
people are now in their glory, mark how 
merry they be!” 

The moralist as usual took occasion 
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to preach his lesson, and the priest his 
sermon—*I am holier than thou,” 
mixing a good deal in both. They for- 
got to say there are worse things than 
vanity and pleasure-seeking. Hypocrisy 
is worse; so is avarice; so is thirst for 
power. 

However, the whirl of gay life drove 
on undisturbed by criticism, cavil, or 
satire, 

Castleton took a certain part in it, 
as he did in all things which flowed. 

_ And a little later, Clara Digby appeared 
on the scene. She had consented to 
visit her best friend, Emily Ferris, and 
the two were soon engaged in the 
duties of the campaign. 

We must confess it with proper hu- 
miliation, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion that her feelings never could 


change, expressed with such certainty . 


just one year before, there was Clara 
Digby on a bright, cold, freezing night 
muffled in shawls and furs, entering the 
carriage for an evening out! 

Nature struggles always to heal. It 
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asserts itself our wise superior, Even 
our reason is pewerless in the presence 
of this great vis medicatria | 

Clara did not care to look herself in 
the face apropos of her former resolu- 
tions. She could simply confess to the 
value of experience. 

Castleton and she resumed their for- 
mer relations. 

Not quite. 

True, he came at once to see her on 
her arrival, and his visits were fre- 
quent. But positions appeared to be re- 
versed, It was Clara’s heart that beat 
quicker when Castleton approached, and 
it was Castleton’s pulse which was calm. 

So fickle and capricious are the 
phases of the tantalizing divinity called 
“ Love ! ” 

The winter passed swiftly enough; 
but the spring brought no change in 
their relations, Castleton did not fiat- 
ter himself that he enjoyed more than 
Clara’s friendly regard. He dared not 
run the risk of disturbing the calm in 
which he was entrenched. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CASTLETON’S VISIT. 


Earzy in the ensuing summer, Holt 
returned from a brief Western excur- 
sion with his wife! Virginia and he 
were married, No one can de:zcribe the 
happiness of these two. Holt’s intense 
nature was just suited to Virginia’s 
happy and appreciative disposition. 

Her mother did not accompany her, 
She had received in her house an elder 
sister with a grown-up son, and she 
preferred to retain the independence of 
her prairie-life, 

The widow Holt welcomed Virginia 
with open arms. Her cup, as she ex- 
pressed it, was full. 

Holt himself received the hearty con- 
gratulations of his friend Castleton. 

“ AmT not soon to congratulate you?” 
he asked. 

“T fear not. The day has passed with 
me,” replied Castleton, calmly. 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Holt. “ Why 
don’t you marry Miss Digby? Are you 
no longer in love with her?” 


“T do not know how to answer that 
question,” he replied, smiling. 

“Don’t know! as if it was a matter 
one could have any doubt about!” 

“You know, Holt, there eas no doubt 
about it, but--—” 

“You don’t mean to say if you did 
love her it made any difference because 
she engaged herself to somebody else ?” 
asked Holt, with a touch of his old 
ferocity. 

“T mean this,” replied Castleton, “ if 
&@ young woman did not return my 
affection, I should at least endeavor to 
quiet my own.” 

“There it is now,” said Holt, laugh- 
ing. “I don’t understand this calm sort 
of passion. Miss Digby and you have 
been playing see-saw, so it seems to me; 
but I did not think you could ever be- 
come indifferent to her.” 

“You are quite right. I never can 
be so!” 

“Then make haste to declare your- 
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self. She is desperately in love with 
you—her best friends say so.” 

“You joke!” said Castleton. 

“T do not. Don’t throw away your 
chance, I want to see you enjoy life as 
Ido, I little thought I should ever be 
before you.” 

They separated. 

Castleton paid little attention to small 
talk generally, but what Holt said 
affected him much, if I must say it, 
unsettled him. He thought the past 
over and over. He recalled the events 
of the winter. It was true, now that 
he came to reflect, Clara’s manner to- 
ward him «as different from what it 
ever had been before—very different. 
How could he have failed to see it? 
And his own conduct! did it not ap- 
pear cold and unsympathizing after all 
he had promised? might not one im- 
agine there was a spice of retaliation 
in it? 

It was a lovely June day, not a week 
after his conversation with Holt, that 
Castleton set out for the quiet abode of 
Mr. and Miss Pettengill. 

As he inhaled the perfume of fresh 
flowers, along the way, he thought of 
the “Select School” and the “little 
Clara.” Was it possible? Was he 
about now to visit the “little Clara?” 
Had he determined to stake his happi- 
ness on the result ? 

So it would seem. 

He reached the village late in the 
afternoon, and walked to the house. 

Clara was in-doors, She received 
him with a joyful surprise. She did 
not attempt to disguise it. The family 
were just taking their places at the 
tea-table, and Castleton joined them. 
Mr. Pettengill had many questions to 
ask of his old pupil, and, in fact, 
quite monopolized him. 

After tea, Clara and her friend walk- 
ed together on the veranda. They 
began talking of their old school-teach- 
ers. This led them to their school-days. 

“T can recall just how you appeared 
to me the day I returned to Scotens- 
kopft, after the long vacation,” said 
Castleton, pleasantly. 
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“And I see you at this moment,” 
cried Clara, “as you descended from 
the ‘stage’ and came through the lit- 
tle garden-gate.” 

They regarded each other—I know 
not how it was—with an expression 
which became riveted. Clara’s large, 
lustrous eyes beamed on her lover, mect- 
ing his entranced gaze. 

It was a moment of soul-recognition. 

“ Clara, let us unite our lot.” 

He offered her his hand; she placed 
her own within it, and their destiny 
was sealed, 


Young ladies! Have I violated all 
your preconceived notions, all your ten- 
der sensibilities on the subject of “ jirst 
love” by this disposition of my charac- 
ters? Happy shall I be in so doing, if 
I thereby disabuse you of certain ideas 
too apt to be cherished, and which lead 
inevitably to an unhappy future. 

A one love there is, which by its 
transcendent unity and harmonious life 
produces the most perfect earthly bliss; 
and once enjoyed, no new sentiment can 
take its place; its memory is dearer 
than any possible reality. 

But it is not permitted to you to be 
thus blessed, do not on that account 
discard an honest genuine affection 
which still may make you very happy. 


“Ts this the end ?” inquired my pub- 
lisher, to whose critical taste I am gen- 
erally ready to defer, and to whom I 
had read what I intended to be the 
“concluding pages.” “Is this the end?” 
he asked, with some surprise. 

“Ta" 

“ Don’t you propose to say any thing 
more of Mrs. Delaine ?” 

“Every body, I am sure, has read the 
account of the trial in the newspapers. 
I thought it superfluous to mention it.” 

“T don’t mean that. I know the will 
was set aside (your friend Croton Ells- 
worth, by-the-by, was said to figure 
rather discreditably as one of the wit- 
nesses), but the lady’s dower in her 
husband’s estate alone would leave her 
immensely rich ; besides, she had a sep- 











arate property. Let us know what be- 
came of her.” 

That, I confess, I have overlooked. 

After the trial, which involved dis- 
gracefully many respectable parties, 
Augusta Delaine disappeared. She had 
left the entire settlement of her affairs 
in the hands of Horace Pulsifer, and 
she never has since been heard of in the 
gay world. A year ago, when Castleton 
and his wife made their European tour, 
they spent several weeks in Paris. Oa 
one occasion, as they were coming out 
of the church of St. Eustache (Clara 
happened to precede her husband) Cas- 
tleton felt some one pluck his sleeve. 
He turned, and beheld one of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy—a company of angelic 
women whose rare devotion to the des- 
titute and the suffering, the sick and 
the dying, makes their name revered 
over the whole world—he beheld one 
of these, who beckoned him to step a 
little aside. A spell was on him, like 
that which held the wedding-guest 
when detained by the Ancient Mariner. 
He complied with the summons. The 
“ Sister” drew herself up slightly and 
removed her veil, displaying to the as- 
tonished Castleton the features of Au- 
gusta Delaine! Her face exhibited the 
paleness which (in the sex especially) 
results from a fierce struggle with pre- 
vailing passions; but all evidence of 
their existence had vanished. She re- 
garded him intently for a moment with- 
out speaking. A slight tinge faintly 
overspread her countenance, but it as 
speedily disappeared. 

“TI learned by chance,” she said, 
“that you were in Paris, and I wished 
much to see you. I desired to tell you 
how I have found peace of mind, the 
only true happiness, in devoting myself 
to the unfortunate. You are happy with 
the wife of your choice, but not happy as 
Iam happy. God bless you both.” 

She disappeared through a small 
chapel, leaving Castleton to rejoin his 
wife, who was waiting in a somewhat 
surprised sort, wondering what had 
become of him. 

“Did Castleton give his wife an ac- 
count of this interview ?” 
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“T have no means of knowing.’ 

“Then, with all her foibles, this gay 
and unscrupulous woman of the world 
found abiding peace in advance of the 
calm, wise, consistent Castleton |” 

“Tt would seem so.” 

“What of the Rev. Croton Ells- 
worth ?” 

“You must know quite as well as I, 
that he has the most fashionably select 
church in New York, and that he has 
just accepted the Pope’s invitation to 
attend the (£cumenical Council at 
Rome.” 

“Then his connection with the De- 
laine will-case did not injure him with 
his congregation ?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“And his reprobate brother, the 
sailor ?” 

“Ts off on another three years’ cruise ; 
his wages meantime support the ‘ old 
woman,’ his mother.” 

“ Jacob Illingsworth ?” 

“ Was brought home from his club one 
evening ‘ feet foremost,’ as his footman 
pathetically expressed it, and placed on 
his bed. He was struck with death, 
and could not speak ; but when his dis- 
tracted wife came to his side, essayed 
to look on her, and their eyes met. 
Both thought of the happy days of their 
earlier wedded life with a pang that 
could not be softened. He died the 
same night, and left his widow inm- 
mense wealth and bitter recollections. 
Harry Ellsworth succeeded him in the 
firm, and doubtless will become as rich 
as he, if he lives as long.” 

“Did William Holt ever tell his wife 
the secret of the prairie-farm ?” 

“ Not for two or three years. Not till 
he was more than satisfied her delicacy 
could not be wounded by the avowal. 
When they had become so entirely one 
that she would be made all the happier 
by knowing the truth, he confessed.” 

“Did he continue to attend that 
Methodist ‘ meeting ?’” 

“ Regularly, and his wife always ac- 
companied him.” 

“Once more, and I have done. Pray, 
let us know something of Du Barry.” 

“Du Barry? Of him I can only tell 
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you that Ralph Holbrook (who was Du 
Barry’s most intimate acquaintance in 
New York) returned yesterday from 
Europe in the ‘Ville de Lyon, and 
reports seeing him in Nuremberg. Was 
invited to dine with him. No; I mean 
he invited Du Barry. In the evening, 


Du Barry asked Ralph to his lodgings, 
where he found his wife, a lovely young 
woman, with several children.” 
“The ——! 
did you say ?” 
“Certainly, why not? His wife ap- 
peared to be the happiest creature in 


Excuse me, ‘several’ 
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the world, and Du Barry the most con- 
tented fellow he had met for a long 
time.” 

“And that is the upshot of his for- 
eign education ?” 

“ Yes.” 


My story of To-pay is finished. If 
it. should occur to you that the per- 
formance does not sustain so ambitious 
a title, I have only to reply in the 
words of my friend Pulsifer, “ Glimpses ! 
Glimpses |” 


KEENE DELIGHTS. 


Axsout twenty-two miles inland from 
Westport, on Lake Champlain, nestled 
between high mountain-ranges on the 
east and west, lies the lovely little val- 
ley known as Keene Flats. The Ausable 
river flows down its entire length (some 
four miles), and Marcy, the monarch of 
the Adirondacks, looks down upon it 
from his lofty throne. Dix’s Peak, 
Camel’s Hump, and Nippletop close in 
the southern vista, and endless billows 
of blue hills shut out the horizon on the 
north. The sun rises there an hour or 
two later than he does for the dwellers 
on the lake, and sets an hour or two 
earlier, and never hath the eye of man, 
woman, or child, in Keene Flats, beheld 
an actual sunrise or sunset. From this 
state of destitution we except, of course, 
the few guides who have accompanied 
city enthusiasts to the tops of moun- 
tains, and the still selecter few who at 
rare and infrequent intervals have left 
their native valley. It must be confessed 
that it is the loveliest valley in the 
world. The east and west mountains, 
though nearly all nameless, are very 
steep and grand, and only leave room be- 
tween their granite bases for the road, the 
river, and a field or two on either side, 
and the mountain-view to the south is 
superb. The Ausable, one of the most 
bewitching of mountain-rivers, babbles 
along over its sand and pebbles, screened 


behind so thick a veil of alders that it 
is only now and then that one can catch 
glimpses of its coy beauty. When it is 
fairly caught in its hiding-places, it re- 
veals all the poetic aspects of Tenny- 
son’s Brook. It is as clear as crystal, 
and either rattles away in a petty fury 
over little rapids, or slides along serene- 
ly above the golden sands that seem to 
hold the sunbeams imprisoned among 
their pebbles. Here and there it grows 
still and deep, and the mountain-nymphs 
bathe in its shining waves, that barely 
ripple above their white shoulders, 
while they can watch the speckled trout 
and silvery minnows smelling round 
their rosy feet, wondering, it would 
seem, what strange flowers or fishes 
those warm pink things might be. It is 
a pretty sight—a bevy of mountain- 
nymphs bathing in that secluded 
stream, safe from all prying eyes, and 
free to frolic as they choose in the cool, 
clear water. And to catch sight of such 
a group robing or disrobing under the 
green shadow of the alders, the warm 
sunlight flickering down between the 
leaves upon the snowy arms and rounded 
shoulders, and lighting up golden re- 
flections in the burnished waves of hair, 
would have made the fortune of any 
artistic Acton who could have ’scaped 
the dogs. Beyond the alders on the 
east, the mountains rise, sometimes 
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straight and steep, with their rocks and 
trees descending to the river’s very edge, 
sometimes with a gentler slope of red 
clover or waving grain. West of the 
river lies the lovely intervale; broad 
fields, hardly ever broken by a fence, 
bordered by thickets of elder with its 
broad and silvery blossoms, and clumps 
of tall and graceful elms. Old barns 
stand here and there in deserted and 
dilapidated picturesqueness upon rising 
knolls, and all along the western side of 
the valley is a singular formation in the 
shape of a huge sandy embankment, 
now and then broken off, or changing 
into a little hill, but soon resuming its 
wondrous tale of a long-forgotten age, 
when all this vale of beauty lay beneath 
the waters of a lake. The road along 
the valley is smooth and even, and 
winds about between open fields, and 
bosky thickets, and tall hedge-rows of 
luxuriant foliage, and past scattered 
farm-houses with their curious open 
kitchens, and over shaky bridges built 
above sunny little brooks hastening 
down to the river from their mountain 
springs. 

Above all things is the valley noted 
for its floral wealth. We had no bota- 
nist in our party to reveal its hidden and 
rarer treasures, but its familiar flowers 
were sufficiently profuse to dazzle unac- 
customed city eyes. Vegetation is a 
month behind the environs of New 
York, and the visitor arriving the last 
of June is transported back to May. 
The trees and bushes are in all their 
freshest and most spring-like beauty of 
foliage, and along the roads and in the 
fields the grass is full of the rich red 
mountain strawberry, just beginning to 
ripen, and lit up everywhere with the 
pale blue stars of the houstonia that 
spreads like a terrestrial milky-way over 
the meadows. In all the rocky clefts 
the delicate bluebells are blowing in 
the wind, and a few late columbines 
toss their gorgeous red and yellow 
heads beside them. Superb fleur-de-lis 
make glorious effects of purple and gold 
with the yellow buttercups in all the 
wet places, where endless varieties of 
feathery grasses and tufted rushes and 
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tall serrated ferns compose an exquisite 
bouquet. In the shady nooks of the 
woods and hedgerows the linnea, love- 
liest of mountain-flowers, trails its deli- 
cate vines, and makes the whole air 
fragrant with the perfume of its dainty, 
pink-streaked bells. Down by tho 
brookside, half hidden in the grass, we 
found both blue and white violets, and 
on the rocky knolls grows what the 
country people call honeysuckle, a bril- 
liant little flower, rejoicing in a bizarre 
combination of pink and yellow. Then 
the red and white clover is in all the 
meadows, a miracle of sweetness, form- 
ing a sort of grand orchestral back- 
ground to the solo effects of the other 
flowers. 

A month later, and the fall glory of 
the summer is flushing the fields. The 
long hedges and thickets and bosky 
clumps of elder are one. silvery sheen 
of broad white disks, all interwoven 
and twined and twisted with the luxu- 
riant tendrils and snowy buds of the 
clematis. Below, the rich, red rasp- 
berries load the bushes with their 
weight, and against that ripe back- 
ground shoot up the candelabras of the 
purple vervain, the white yarrow, the 
blue woolly heads of the selfheal, two 
or three varieties of the yellow lysima- 
chia, the silvery tassels of the “ ladies’- 
bedstraw,” the, mauve-colored orchis, 
with its fringed petals and spicy fra- 
grance, three or four different asters, 
goldenrod, the white everlasting, aro- 
matic and enduring, little golden prim- 
roses, bluebells and houstonias, the tall- 
er eupatorium, pink and white spireas, 
not to mention great tangles of white 
convolvulus and woodbine enwreathing 
them all, and countless hosts of clover 
and daisies and buttercups, and yellow 
coreopsis, and blue lobelia, and other 
blossoms much too numerous to men- 
tion. All this wonderful profusion of 
floral beauty, this glorious wealth of 
color and fragrance, this luxuriance of 
bud and blossom and twining tendril 
and endless variety of leaf, makes glo- 
rious the borders of the common road, 
and adorns our daily and familiar paths. 
The linnea has passed away in the 
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woods, but has left the white stars of 
the partridgeberry to light up the gloom, 
and great spikes of the sweet heavy 
bells of the pyrola, or wild lily of the 
valley, appear along the trail. Tall 
white and green orchids of various 
shapes and kinds rival the pyrolas in 
fragrance, and half the ground is car- 
peted with the fresh green leaves and 
delicate trembling blossoms of the 
ladies’-sorrel. 

August brings death to the tenderer 
beauty of the early summer, but the 
sweet-scented purple thistles and the 
dazzling golden-rod flaunt in royal mag- 
nificence with the wild sunflowers and 
great clusters of asters. The milkweed 
lifts its heavy head, and the brambly 
branches of the blackberries thrust for- 
ward their ripe and juicy fruit. The 
elderberries begin to turn, and the moun- 
tain-laurel flushes the brow of Marcy 
with a crimson wreath. Every thing is 
rich and ripe and luxuriant, and only 
the brilliant color of an occasional ma- 
ple-leaf prophesies the coming autumn. 
In our woodland walks now we find 
large clusters of the Indian pipe, that 
singular and weird flower that seems 
cut out of alabaster, so spotless is the 
purity of stem and cup. 

But as wonderful as the profusion of 
flowers, is the endless variety of scen- 
ery. A whole summer cannot exhaust 
the mountains and waterfalls and won- 
derful gorges in the neighborhood ; and 
as for views, you have no need to seek 
them, for every turn presents a varying 
and ever-beautiful prospect. About 
four miles from the head of the valley 
lie the Ausable Ponds, by far the most 
beautiful of all the Adirondack lakes, 
and with which, except for size, the 
Saranacs are not to be compared. The 
Lower Pond is about two miles long, 
and quite shut in by high mountain- 
walls. The great granite rocks come 
straight down to the black water with- 
out a foot of shore, and rise thousands 
of feet above, their ragged summits 
wrought into wonderful shapes, charm- 
ing playthings for a lively fancy. From 
one of the highest peaks frowns the 
“Tndian’s Head,” a profile bearing a 
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strong resemblance to the Iron Duke. 
Here the rude form of a mighty couch- 
ant lion seems to hold the lake beneath 
his paw, while farther on an Egyptian 
sphinx stares down into the black in- 
scrutable depths below. Above these 
lower rocks the mountains rise, on one 
side, bare and gray, orly a few spindly 
birches maintaining a precarious foot- 
ing among the iron crags. On the other 
and more sheltered side, the hills are 
brilliant with the foliage of all the 
greenest trees of the forest. Far, far 
up in the air their topmost peaks tower 
against the pure, serene blue of the sum- 
mer sky. As one rows down the lake, 
by a singular optical delusion the moun- 
tains seem to rise and fall as you ap- 
proach or recede from the shore, and 
their majestic forms appear to be keep- 
ing up a perpetual courtesying in salu- 
tation. 

After winding through the snags and 
logs that obstruct the upper end of 
the lake, we come to a carry of a mile 
and a half. Here we leave the boats, 
and plunge almost instantly into the 
rank and luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics. The tall grasses and ferns peer 
into our eyes, and great purple thistles, 
weighed down by innumerable bees, 
“ summer-homes of murmurous wings,” 
brush against our shoulders. The flow- 
ers are perfectly rampant with life and 
color, and strange berries of brilliant 
reds and blues and purples hang like 
jewels among the leaves. The blazing 
noonday sun, shining down into these 
open swampy glades, brings out all the 
rich, warm fragrance of the luxuriant 
vegetation. We cannot realize that 
we are in the North Woods till we 
leave these sunny openings, and plunge 
into the cool, green forest-depths once 
more, 

The Upper Lake is larger than the 
Lower, and its shores are thickly wood- 
ed, but not steep. As we skim over its 
lovely waters, Bartlett Mountain rises on 
one side, hiding the more majestic form 
of Marcy, and the square and solidi 
shape of Moose Mountain is seen in the: 
distance. East of the lake the Gothic: 
Mountains tower grandly against the: 
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sky, their ragged peaks gashed and 
notched into every strange variety of 
outline, and their gaunt sides scarred 
and seamed by awful slides and gorges. 
From the middle of the lake we see the 
splendid form of Haystack, a mountain 
that reaches nearly to the shoulders of 
Tahawus, the cloud-splitter, himself. 
From the pond proper, which is about 
four miles in circumference, we row into 
a long and winding creek, which takes 
us three or four miles. further. The 
shores are lined with trees “ of the first 
growth,” and the edges of both river 
and lake are covered with the golden 
balls of the yellow waterlily, upon 
whose bronzed-green pads the deer love 
to feed. We see the marks of their 
sharp teeth in the leaves, and before we 
return, catch a glimpse of a stalwart 
buck just disappearing in the distance. 

But there is no sight upon the Upper 
Pond quite equal to the jewel of the 
Lower Lake, the very gem of the Adi- 
rondacks, the unrivalled Rainbow Cas- 
cade. Crossing the end of the lake, 
you follow up a brook that comes tear- 
ing out of a mountain-gorge beyond. 
The gorge grows steeper and narrower 
as you ascend, and the mossy walls rise 
higher and straighter over your head, 
till they tower at least a hundred feet 
above you. We visited the spot after a 
heavy rain, that had swollen all the 
streams, and drenched the long grass 
and mosses of the ravine. The rocks 
near the fall are quite covered with this 
moss, kept moist and brilliant by the 
spray, and set with delicate groups of 
fern, end dainty clusters of the pale 
houstonia. Weclambered up the wet 
and slippery side of the narrow gorge, 
to get a full view of the fall opposite, 
so near that its fine spray drenched our 
faces, Before us rose a perpendicular 
and solid wall of rock, scarred and 
seamed and rent by the lightnings and 
the storms, while, veiling all its rough- 
ness like a great mantle of charity, 
came this glancing, flashing, foaming, 
sparkling water, bounding over the 
edge in a great silvery torrent, dancing, 
rushing, leaping down the dark and 
rugged roc, now falling like a veil of 
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gauze, now trickling in little rills, now 
scattering showers of jewels, “sleet of 
diamond drift and pearly hail,” into the 
amber stream below, while across its 
broadest and clearest sheet shone the 
gorgeous colors of a superb rainbow. 
The dark and frowning gorge, the vivid 
green of moss and ferns, the dazzling 
play of the sparkling water with the 
rainbow at its foot, the pure deep-blue 
of the summer sky above, from whence 
it seemed to spring, the fleecy clouds 
that hung above the edge of the cliff, 
and looked just ready to float down 
with the flashing spray, made a picture 
of intense and living beauty. And these 
twin falls,—for at the top of the gorge 
the water makes another clear leap over 
the edge of the cliff far down to the 
mossy rocks below,—are not the only 
Undines of our valley. In the woods, 
before you reach the Ausable Ponds, 
hides the coquettish Gill Brook, that 
peeps out through the trees, or dances 
boldly across the path, only to retreat 
again to a safer shadow, and finally to 
plunge down a cleft in the solid rock, 
and rattle away in that deep, secure 
stronghold as if nothing had happened. 
Or you may go to Roaring Brook Falls, 
where the water goes over a precipice 
three hundred feet high, down a sort of 
natural chimney, that, like the swallows 
in the conundrum, has a “ crooked flew.” 
Or if you prefer broad effects, and masses 
of water, you may visit the Ausable 
Flume, or Hull’s Falls, where the lovely 
river widens its banks, and pours over 
great masses of rock in sheets of amber 
water and creamy spray. You can go 
to Clifford Falls, and see two or three 
cascades of ever-varying beauty, and 
study the hollowed rocks, scooped into 
caverns by the power of those sparkling 
drops that fall so lightly on your face. 
Or if you are fond of exploring, you 
can drive to the far-famed Wilmington 
Pass, about eighteen miles off, and see 
the Wilmington Falls, again on the 
Ausable river. There is no variety of 
cataract we cannot show you—broad and 
foaming torrent, silvery spray like the 
Staubbach, swift crystal-clear streams 
shooting like sheets of glass over the 
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smooth bright rock, high precipices 
with their “ dangling wreaths of water- 
smoke,” little gurgling cascades trick- 
ling over some giant boulder, or green 
and mossy stones, or sparkling and im- 
patient rapids skurrying on between the 
alders, and scolding at the restraining 
banks. 

And so it is with mountain-beauty. 
An endless variety of peaks, named and 
unnamed, rise on every side; you can 
go up the stern heights of Marcy and 
Whiteface, nearly six thousand feet 
above the sea, and look off on a wild 
and boundless ocean of forest-cov- 
ered hills, wave after wave stretching 
far into the distance, or you can ascend 
the lesser heights of Hopkins and Bax- 
ter, and view the quieter and tamer 
beauty of the lovely valley at your feet. 
Or if you have had enough of action, 
you may lounge in the porch, or under 
the fragrant pine-trees on the knoll, and 
study mountain-beauty at your ease, 
watching the wonderful play of light 
and shade upon their rugged sides, the 
brilliant green where the sunshine 
catches the tops of the white birches, 
the sombre gloom of the deep ravines, 
the sharp glitter of the rocky sides, the 
soft and melting shadows of the fleecy 
clouds. As night approaches, you may 
ponder over the tender green and gray 
flushing a rich russet under the rosy 
light of sunset, and then ebbing slowly 
into a velvety purple like the bloom on 
a plum, over whose soft darkness shines 
the cool, clear light of the stars. Or, in 
uncertain weather, it is an endless satis- 
faction to watch the swirling wreaths 
of cloud and mist that group them- 
selves about the rough peaks of the hills, 
and hang from the summits of the crags, 
or float like great white birds across 
the dark ravines, It is an eerie sight 
enough to look out of the window at 
midnight and see the valley full of cir- 
cling mists, with a high wind sweeping 
through the vague apparitions, and 
twisting their airy and fantastic dra- 
pery about the black peaks of the 
mountains, while through the silent 
tumult and confusion scuds the waning 
moon, pale as a ghost, and hurrying 
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away from the spectral mists as though 
she feared their touch. 

The inhabitants of this secluded spot 
are no less worthy of study than their 
mountains and their streams. There are 
the guides, the best and most interest- 
ing of the population; a strong and 
sturdy set of men, honest and keen-wit- 
ted, and full of quaint and original 
modes of speech. Our favorite guide is 
a man about fifty-five, small and wizen- 
ed as a winter pear, but, to use his own 
words, “as tough as a b’iled owl.” His 
little keen eyes are half lost in a forest 
of tangled and rusty hair and beard, 
which “he doesn’t calk’late to comb out 
more’n twice a-year,” and from whence 
issues a singularly small and squeaky 
voice. He is full of the real love of 
nature, however, a true enthusiast about 
the mountains, and a lover of good 
poetry. He was fascinated at once by 
Tennyson’s “ Miller’s Daughter,” but up- 
on hearing the “ Lotus-Eaters,” thought 
it not so rich and heartfelt as the other, 
though “ calk’lated to seem more exalt- 
ed-like in the makin’ of it.” 

Then there is the Grenadier, a tall 
and burly woman, ruling her household 
and her boarders with a rod of iron, 
clean and industrious to the last degree, 
but hard as steel, and sweeping all the 
fine edges off life with her restless 
broom. No inaccuracy, however pic- 
turesque and effective, can be suffered 
in her energetic presence. As her son 
was one day giving us an account of 
the melancholy death of Mr. Henderson, 
who accidentally shot himself with his 
own pistol, the Grenadier strode into the 
room, drums beating and flags flying, 
just in time to hear his last words, 
“Did you say he lived till he got 
home?” she demanded, in clarion ac- 
cents of defiance. The victim uncondi- 
tionally surrendered. He had made that 
obviously grroneous statement. “ Wal!” 
thundered the Grenadier, charging, so 
to speak, with fixed bayonet, “ twarnt 
no sech a thing; he jest lived long 
enough to send his respects to his wife, 
and tell his son to be a good boy, and 
then he died jest like a stuck’t hog!” 
Words cannot paint the triumph of the 
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Grenadier’s forces after this sharp but 
short encounter; the foe was not only 
prostrate, but annihilated. 

Then there is the patriarch of the 
valley—an old man, worn and weary 
with years and sorrows, but full of sat- 
isfaction in the contemplation of his 
own spiritual state. “ Father so-and-so 
is the piousesest man in the valley,” he 
said one day, “but I enj’ys the most 
religion.” And infinite comfort he im- 
bibes from this shadowy distinction. 

We have said nothing of the endless 
variety of walks and rides and drives, 
of trout-fishing, partridge-shooting, and 
deer-hunting, not to mention the occa- 
sional excitement of a bear; but space 
fails us. Nor have we dwelt upon the 
delights of camp-life, that most enjoya- 
ble mode of existence—for three days. 
To lie beside the roaring, crackling 
camp-fire, while the guides are carefully 
broiling the rosy-tinted trout that you 
yourself perhaps have caught, is bliss 
indeed. Miles away from any human 
habitation, by the shore of some deep 
forest-lake, you recline upon the soft 


and fragrant hemlock boughs, and 
watch the fiery tongues of the sparks as 
they dart into the air, and the little red 
flames that hover over the white logs, 
and lick them slowly into soft and 


crumbling ashes. The warm golden 
glow fades out of the sunset sky, the 
bright stars begin to sparkle above the 
tree-tops, the encircling forest becomes 
one great mystery of outer darkness, 
and all the world is centred in the cir- 
cle of the ruddy fire-light. 
“ The noise of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune,” 

is all the sound you hear, except the 
steady rush and crackle of the fire, and 
your senses are steeped in Elysium. 

This is the poetry of camp-life. The 
prose is when it rains, and . are kept 
in a dark and stifling log-hut, or cramp- 
ed under the sloping roof of a bark- 
shanty; when every thing is wet and 
dirty and sticky; when the bread has 
imbibed the pervading dampness, and 
is reduced to a pulpy mass; when the 
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maple-sugar is a sticky and unpleasant 
mess, and the thought of pork only 
suggests grease; when the musquitoes 
are thick as a cloud of witnesses, and 
incessant in their attacks; when you 
have nothing on earth to do, and look 
out disconsolately upon a gloomy and 
dripping world ; when you are painfully 
conscious of the dirt of yesterday, and 
muse misanthropically upon the proba- 
ble mud of to-morrow ; when it suddenly 
comes over you, with heart-rending sug- 
gestiveness, that there is such a place as 
Home; that in some blessed and Jong- 
forgotten clime there are such things as 
baths and dinners and changes of rai- 
ment, places where the dishes are wash- 
ed oftener than “ when you forget what 
was on ’em last ” (the guides’ rule), and 
where real beds with sheets on them 
abound. This crisis once reached, you 
return to the Happy Valley, and are at 
peace once more. 

But is there no serpent in this Eden, 
no shadow with the light? Alas, yes! 
This primitive people are so unused to 
any thing like wealth, that the hand- 
ling of afew coins has corrupted them, 
and they are as avaricious and unscrupu- 
lous as misers. When the almighty dol- 
lar comes in at the door, all the cardi- 
nal virtues fly out at the window. They 
generally stop short of absolute dishon- 
esty, although some infamous swindles 
have been perpetrated upon unwary 
travellers. But to any extent of mean- 
ness they are always ready to stoop. 
Generosity awakens no kindred senti- 
ment in their hearts ; it only marks you 
as a fairer victim for imposition; and 
only a rural mind could be small enough 
to comprehend their littleness. The 
guides are the only ones exempt from 
these rasping little vices, probably be- 
cause they are more in civilized society, 
and because they are paid so much 
a-day, which includes every thing. The 
only thing to do is to make a formal 
agreement, every time you turn round, 
as to the price you shall be charged for 
it, and have it in black and white at 
that. It is too truly a land 


“ Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 
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BERNARD Barron, the Quaker-poet, 
had been visited by Bayard Taylor in 
the days of “‘ Views A-Foot,” and after 
that volume was published he sent me 
copies of two little privately-printed 
books—one about himself -to send to 
his “ friend Bayard Taylor,” and one for 
my “acceptance.” The change from 
“yours” to “thine” in the two notes 
will be observed : 

Woopsrince, Surrork, 2 mo. 2 d., 1847. 

RESPECTED FRIEND :—May I trouble 
you to let me know the price of my friend 
Bayard Taylor’s “Travels in Europe ?” 
ii It is reviewed, as I hear, in the 
Literary Gazette of the 30th ult.; and 
they tell me I am chronicled in its 
pages. The author must have belied 
a very pleasing exterior, if he have said 


aught ill-natured of me; but of that I 


am not much afraid. At any rate, I 
should like to read his book, and to 
possess it, if not too dear. Yours re- 


spectfully, 
° , BERNARD BARTON. 


‘Woopsrineg, 2 mo. 10 d., 1847. 

My DEAR FRIEND :—I know nothing 
whatever of the frequency or mode of 
your transmissions to America, but I 
send two little trifles of mine, for thy 
acceptance ;— of which I should like to 
forward duplicates for Bayard Taylor, 
if worthy of his having. I only printed 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
copies of them for private circulation, 
so they cannot be bought or very com- 
mon, 

I have a few copies of each left; so, 
if the Memorial should have reached 
thee, and be about going off, these 
may go with it; and I will send thee 
a couple more, either by post, or some 
free conveyance, very shortly, shouldst 
thou wish for copies of them. Thine 
affectionately, - 

B. Barton, 


During Miss Bremer’s visit to this 
country, I had the pleasure of meeting 
her at Mr. Downing’s, on the Hudson, 
and she was also a guest for a few days 
at our house at Staten Island. “ Why 
not publish a decent library edition of 
Miss Bremer’s works while she is 
here?” said Mr. Downing one evening 
while we were sitting together in his 
library. ‘“ If Miss Bremer will sanction 
it, and write a preface and revise the 
translations, we shall be giad to do so.” 
All this was done. But, unfortunately, 
the “rights” arising from previous 
reprints [sold at one eighth of the price, 
by the Great House] were made the pre- 
text for hostilities against us, because 
we had dared thus to meet the wishes 
of the author and her friends. 


Srocknoim, October 14, 1844. 

My DEAR sir :—After a residence of 
several months in the country, far away 
from Stockholin, I have returned to my 
capital, and there received your note of 
the 10th July, and the bill for the case 
of books you bave had the kindness to 
send to me with the Brig Beate to 
Gotheborg. Of the brig and the book- 
case I have as yet no kind of intimation 
from Gotheborg, but will write to ask 
for them. I thank you very much for 
the good and valuable books that you 
have given me by this and before this, 
and look upon them as a fair retribu- 
tion * * * 

I have written to Mrs. Howitt, ac- 
cording to your first letter, to ask her 
to send you the printed sheets of her 
translation; but it seems that she is 
not free to do it, as Messrs. Chapman, 
Hall & Virtue pay her for the transla- 
tion. It is also, if I understand it 
right, with these gentlemen that you 
must make arrangements if you wish 
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to have Mrs, Howitt’s translation, which 
certainly will be the very best transla- 
tion possible to be had, and greatly 
favorable to your publication. Then, 
though she makes occasional mistakes, 
her style is full of life, and her genial 
mind shows itself even in the transla- 
tion; and the knowledge which she has 
now gained of the Swedish language will 
make her less subject than ever to mis- 
takes; and Mr. Howitt, being now at 
home, will be able to correct these. My 
advice is, therefore, my dear sir, that 
you should write to Messrs. Virtue & 
Hall, and make them propositions about 
the translation, and to enable you to 
compete in these with the Harpers, you 
shall owe me nothing, and I will write 
for your publication a special introduc- 
tion, as I want to dedicate the book to 
the memory of my friend A. J. Down- 
ing; so that your publication will be 
sure to have a good run in America. I 
have written to Messrs. Virtue & Hall 
how much I want you to publish this 
book, asking them to let you have it 
on the best possible terms. . 

As the book has been much detained 
(by various causes), and is not yet fin- 
ished, I have but last week sent to Mrs. 
Howitt the first sheet (printed) for trans- 
lation, so that you will be in good time 
to have the printed sheets from England 
for your publication, and be able to keep 
ahead with the English publishers. 

I shall take a special delight in the 
dedication and introduction; and all I 
ask of you is, to write to me and tell 
me how the affair has succeeded, and 
how you are satisfied. As soon as I 
have your answer and approbation of 
the course I have suggested, I shall sit 
down and write what I have promised, 
and immediately send it to you. I re- 
main, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

FREDRIKA BREMER, 


Mr. GrREENovGH’s heroic statue of 
Washington was placed in the Capitol 
grounds at Washington in 1843. Proba- 
bly the criticisms upon it, especially 
those of the more unsophisticated Wes- 
tern visitors, were not all jubilant in its 
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favor. The sculptor seemed to think 
his ideas needed explanation and de- 
fence—and the letter annexed relates to 
a publication Proposed for this purpose. 

After Mr. Greenough’s return from 
Europe he placed in our hands a vol- 
ume which he had printed, containing 
some rather severe strictures on the 
American standards of taste in art and 
literature. A few copies were circu- 
lated among friends ; but the main part 
of the edition was suppressed and de- 
stroyed, I believe, by the advice of 
friends just before Mr. Greenough’s 
death. 

Fiorence, December 5, 1843. 

* * *_T send 
herewith three impressions of a plate 
engraved from my statue of Washing- 
ton, which I intend to publish, that 
such of my countrymen and others as 
have not the opportunity of seeing the 
original may become acquainted with 
the work. The fact that the statue in 
question is the first work of importance 
in that walk of art by an Americn citi- 
zen, gives it an importance in the his- 
tory of transatlantic culture which its 
own intrinsic merits cannot be expected 
to equal. This plate will be accompa- 
nied by two others of equal size and 
not inferior workmanship, representing 
on alarger scale the bas-reliefs and 
devices of the chair. 

I propose to furnish eight or ten 
sheets of letter-press to accompany 
these plates, in which I will give the 
Act of Congress authorizing the crea- 
tion of the statue, the correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and my- 
self relating to it, and selections of 
speeches made on the floor of Congress 
in regard to it. 

This memoir, though brief, may, I 
think, be made piquant in a high degree. 
I shall not spare myself in reporting the 
ridicule and vituperation with which I 
have been assailed by those who differ 
from me on a point of taste ; and I be- 
lieve that the result of such openness 
and publicity will be less mortifying to 
me than instructive to those who will 
come after me; while gentlemen in 
Congress will feel that it is necessary to 
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speak warily of that which we have 
studied superficially. 

It has occurred to me that you may 
be willing to undertake the publication 
of this work—and I request that you 
will give me as early as convenient 
some account of your disposition in 
regard to it. I should tell you that I 
cannot afford the plates at less than 
one pound sterling the set. The letter- 
press should, of course, be of a size and 
execution to match the plates. A few 
copies might be made on a more expen- 
sive plan, and charged accordingly. 

If you see any hope of procuring 
subscribers, I request that you will take 
steps immediately to set the matter in 
motion. 

My address is, 

* Florence, G. Duchy of Tuscany. Palazzo Pucci. 
Via dei Pucci.” 

Your obedient servant, 

HorATIO GREENOUGH. 


Mr. Hauieck was a frequent visitor 
at our “book-store” in Broadway, 
always with the same sunny smile and 


courteous greeting, and always ready 
with his pleasant chat about books, 
authors, politics, theology, metaphysics, 
or esthetics. 

Whether he was a Romanist or not, 
at that time, he used, perhaps just for 
the sake of argument, to defend the 
chief “ Catholic” tenets, and I remem- 
ber his apparently earnest exposition of 
the necessity of worshipping the Virgin 
as the Mother of God. His conversion 
to Catholicism we never doubted at the 
time, and it was frequently referred to 
by visitors; but as Halleck was rather 
fond of paradoxes, he may possibly 
have intended merely to puzzle his lis- 
teners. 

At the notable dinner to authors, 
given by the New York booksellers at 
the old City Hotel, in 1837, Halleck 
was of course in one of the places of 
honor; and Irving in his single success- 
ful dinner-speech quoted a letter from 
Rogers complimentary to the author of 
“Marco Bozzaris,” and gracefully turn- 
ed the current of courtesies to the 
speechless poet. 
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The courtly Philip Hone also man- 
aged to hit the genial “ Croaker” with 
his sugar-plums, and Halleck often re- 
ferred afterward to the overwhelming 
laurels forced on his modest brow. 

The letter annexed is his response to 
an extra invitation to the Fruit Festi- 
val to Authors at the New York Crys- 
tal Palace, in 1883. 

Genial, interesting, and fluent as he 
was in conversation, he could say noth- 
ing in public, and his dread of being 
called upon even for a word, prompted 
refusal of all such invitations. 

In his later days, I used to meet him 
occasionally in Broadway, when he 
cameo town; and he seemed to enjoy 
a short chat even on the sidewalk, and 
to be glad of a listener; but his grow- 
ing deafness was his excuse for refusing 
all enticements where more than two or 
three were present. He had been a 
valued member of the “ Century,” and 
a frequent visitor there; but this in- 
firmity made him shrink from all as- 
semblies even in this favorite haunt. 


Gurtrorp, Connecticut, September 19, 1853, 

My DEAR sir :—I feel highly flattered 
by the renewed expression of your kind 
wishes, more particularly as you are 
aware that I have no talent, either as a 
hearer or speaker, that can aid your 
good cause, or make my presence or 
absence noticed on such an occasion. 

Believe me, I am as anxious to enjoy 
your hospitalities as you in your large 
benevolence are to bestow it. 

I very reluctantly wrote you my un- 
satisfactory note, and fear that I cannot 
make this much less so; but I hasten to 
assure you that, if it be possible for me 
to escape from my present engagements, 
I will do my utmost to be with you. 

I remain; my dear sir, most truly 
yours, 

Fitz-GREENE HALuLEcE. 


In 1841, I crossed to England with 
Dr. ASAHEL GRANT, missionary to the 
Nestorians, and author of a book about 
them. Dr. Grant will be remembered 
by many as a man of pure and earnest 
devotion to his philanthropic work, and 
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worthy of all honor as an intelligent 
physician who took his life in his 
hands to carry civilization and Chris- 
tianity into ancient Mesopotamia. 

The letter quoted is one of several I 
received in London, giving some inter- 
esting incidents of facts about the Nes- 
torians and the wilder people in the 
neighborhood of ancieft Nineveh. Dr. 
Grant died at his post in 185-. 

Mosvt, Mzsororamra, October 5, 1843. 

My par sir :—I have been looking 
for a long time for a letter from you in 
answer to mine of last November and 
last February or March. Perhaps you 
have been absent in America. I see 
from the New York Observer that Murray, 
my publisher, is dead! How far will 
this sad event affect the prospects of 
my book? The second edition, it ap- 
pears, had been some months out of the 
press. How far has the sale proceeded 
and what are the prospects? Will 
young Murray carry on his father’s 
business? Is it probable that another 
edition of my book will be demanded, 
and if so, what arrangements would 
you make? * * * 

Please send us also any thing you 
may see from Rey. Mr. Badger, Epis- 
copal (high-church) missionary at this 
place, or any thing in relation to him. 

Perhaps I am already indebted to you 
for the London Record, containing 
some notice of him. I hear that he 
is likely to be recalled. As we have 
now a regular-service monthly post 
from Constantinople, our means of in- 
telligence and communication are great- 
ly increased. We get news, letters, and 
papers from America in two months, 
We ought to have news from London 
in little more than a month. * * * 

You will doubtless have Jearned that 
the Mountain Nestorians have at length 
been subdued by their Mohammedan 
foes. The strongest parts of their here- 
tofore inaccessible mountains are quite 
desolated ; hundreds killed, hundreds 
more driven into captivity; churches 
demclished, villages burned, their flocks 
driven away, and the people reduced to 
a state of destitution which leaves 
room to fear that famine may boast 
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more victims than the sword during 
their long, cold, mountain winter. The 
patriarch’s mother, a brother, an ap- 
pointed successor, and many relatives, 
are among the killed. His sister and 
three brothers were taken captives. He 
has escaped to this place, and I have 
just got the promise of his autograph 
for you, which I hope to receive in 
time to enclose in this. Has Mr. Per- 
kins’ book on Persia and the Nestorians 
found its way into England, and does 
it circulate there ? 

And now, my dear sir, how is it with 
you * * * 

I have been exposed to some dangers 
from the commotions in the mountains 
since my last, but providentially made 
good my escape after the work of death 
had seriously begun. When I may be 
able to return to that wild region and 
wilder people again, I know not. 
Should the country long remain dis- 
turbed, I may perhaps make another 
visit to America. But this is uncertain. 
The threatened war between Persia and 
Turkey is at a truce for the winter, but 
as the ground of difficulty remains, it 
may break out at a future day. Poor, 
ill-fated countries! Could the powers 
of Europe agree upon the division of 
the spoi!s, they would fall into other 
hands before another year ! 

With affectionate regardsto * * * 

Yours most truly and faithfully, 

ASAHEL GRANT. 


Mr. 8. C. Hatz, editor of the Art 
Journal, and of many tasteful illustrated 
works,—a genial and agreeable man, 
who has been all his life devoted to 
popularizing a pleasant combination of 
art and literature, used with his accom- 
plished wife to exchange a cosy little 
party with us at their snug little 
‘“‘Rosery,” where we would meet an 
American here and there sandwiched 
between some of the literary notabili- 
ties. Mrs. Hall took great interest in 
the Hutchinson family, who were then 


giving concerts in London. 
Tue Rosery, Otp Brompton, 
(Close to the Turnpike), April 30, 


My DEAR siR:—During my recert 
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visit to Paris, I fell in with a very 
agreeable countryman of yours. He is 
now in London, and I expect will dine 
with me on Saturday—5 o’clock. Will 
you kindly come and meet him? Faith- 
fully yours, 8. C. Hatt. 


Tue Rosery. 
Dear siz :—It occurred to me that 
you might find some pleasure (as you 
are so much interested for the Hut- 
chinson family *), in reading the ac- 
companying note and notice, which 
Miss Douglass sent me. I am very 
sorry she was not at Birmingham, as 
she would have rejoiced to pay that 
most interesting girl any attention in 
her power. I hope they will give a 
morning entertainment, I dare not take 
my beloved mother out at night; but 
if the morning was fine, she might ven- 

ture. Dear sir, your obliged, 
Anna Marra HA. 


*,* I have just been looking over some 
very charming publications you have 
been so good as to send to “ The Art 
Journal.” I shall not complain of one 
of my violent colds, which will give me 
time to read them. 


Among the few really able men in 
the London pulpit, while we lived in 
England, was the somewhat famous 
Henry MeEtvm12, whose published 
sermons are well known to churchmen. 
His church at Clapham was usually 
crowded, especially on Sunday even- 
ings, and his audience seemed almost 
spell-bound by his peculiar eloquence ; 
but it seemed to me this was rather on 
account of the rarity of any life or 
character in English sermonizing, at 
least in “ the Church,” than because it 
was intrinsically so very excellent. 

At this time I frequently heard Dr. 
Croly, author of “ Salathiel ;” Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel; “Satan” Montgom- 
ery; W. J. Fox, the “ Nothingarian ” 
M. P.; and Wiseman, afterwards Car- 


dinal. 
East Inpra Cotiece, Hertrorp, 
February 8, 1847. 


Some time ago I received a letter 


* The American vocalists. 
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from Mr. G. Griffin, of New York, 
stating that he had forwarded to you 
a copy of his work, “The Sufferings 
of Christ, by a Layman,” said copy 
being intended for me. If this copy 
have reached you, I shall feel much 
obliged by your taking the trouble 
of sending it to my address by the 
Eastern Counties Railway, as parcels 
are received in the or at the 
Golden Cross. This will not, I hope, 
cause you much inconvenience. I re- 
main, very faithfully yours, 
Henry MELVILLE. 


When Mr. McLane was a second 
time Minister to England, I was honor- 


; ed with some intimacy with his amiable 


family at the Legation and at Knicker- 
bocker Cottage. Mr. Irving, who had 
been Secretary of Legation with Mr. 
McLane at the same post in 1830, and 
was now Minister to Spain, visited his 
old friend when he came to. London, 
about the time the Oregon question was 
most hotly discussed. During Mr. 
McLane’s visit to Paris, when this nego- 
tiation was in the most delicate condi- 
tion and a war seemed to many inevita- 
ble, I was told that the Minister was 
invited by Lord Aberdeen to a formal 
diplomatic dinner, given to the leading 
foreign Ministers. In his absence, the 
Secretary, Mr. M——, appeared in his 
place. Replying to a formal toast, 
“The President of the United States,” 
the Secretary electrified the diplomatic 
circle by a Tammany speech, winding 
up somewhat thus: “I was one who 
helped to place Mr. Polk where he now 
is, and I know that he will not dare to 
recede from 54.40!” 

The late Archbishop Hughes (then 
only Bishop) was the chief guest at a 
breakfast given by the Secretary soon 
after. I was much impressed with his 
mildly dignified and genial manner; so 
different was it from previous notions 
of this energetic prelate. 

In order to dispense a little sound 
information on the Oregon question, 
which had become the exciting topic 
of the day, I proposed to the Minister 
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to print the documents for general cir- 
culation. His reply is annexed. 
December 30, 1845. 

Dear sir :—Being engaged out last 
evening, I was not able to attend to 
your note earlier. 

All the documents relating to the 
Oregon question—at least all that are 
any way necessary to an understanding 
of the subject—are contained in the 
Times newspaper of yesterday. Among 
them you will find not only the letters 
of Mr. Calhoun, but those of Mr. Bu- 
chanan also; and after reading them, 
you can well form a judgment which to 
select for publication, or whether to 
publish the whole. The whole would 
be best, unless you should find them 
too voluminous for the bulk of your 
pamphlet. 

Believe me to be, dear sir, with great 
respect, Louis McLane. 


Bucxrxeuam Parace, June 29, 1844. 
Sim :—You would oblige me much if 
you would secure and send to me any 
review or periodical published in Amer- 


ica, in which there appears a notice of 
my novel called “ Prairie-Bird,” which 
was published in London this spring. 
I am not aware whether it has found 
its way to the United States or been 
reprinted there; but if it has, I should 
be glad to learn what was thought of 
it by those who are nearer to the scene 
of action, and on that account, at least, 
better judges of the accuracy of its de- 
scription than the generality of English 
readers, I am, sir, your very obedient 
servant, Cu. A. Murray.* 
ALBEMARLE 8r.,t Monday, July 19. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray request the 
pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. P 
company at dinner on Tuesday, the 
20th, at quarter before 7 o’clock. 


Our advertisement in the London 


* Master of the Queen’s Household—author of 
the “ Prairie-Bird,” “Travels in America,” &c. 
Brother of Hon. Miss Murray, who wrote also 
“ Travels in America.” 

t Merely recalling some notable and pleasant 
evenings amidst the lions at this headquariers of 
literature, in the days when the elder “dear Mr. 
Murray” of Byron, used to entertain greatcr and 
lesser anthors and members cf the craft. 
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Times of some American publications 
was noticed by an old gentleman, who 
seemed to be curious about the name 
of the advertiser. His name was Sir 
FREDERICK Rosinson—and it appeared 
that he was a general in the British 
army; that he was now ninety-five 
years old; that he had been an officer 
in the British army during our revolu- 
tion, and had been taken prisoner on 
the Hudson by General Putnam, in 
whose custody he remained for some 
time, and for whom, as he wrote in one 
of his notes to me, he “ had learned to 
cherish great respect,” which gave him 
a special interest in the General’s de- 
scendants. It was a pleasant incident, 
—this little connecting link with a 
former generation. The old General 
wrote several notes, in which he seemed 
glad to recall memories of our great 
struggle and of his rough old captor; 
but I find only these : 


33 Beprorp Savane, Buicuton, 
August 11, 1845. 

The descendants of General Putnam 
and all his well-wishers will find many 
very satisfactory passages in Stedman’s 
“History of the Revolutionary War,” 
particularly in the first volume. 

Sir Frederick Robinson has very 
great pleasure in communicating the 
above to Mr. P 


39 Beprorp Savane, Bricuton, 
October 3, 1845. 


Sir F. Robinson presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Putnam, and requests to 
know whether Mr, P. has the History 
of New York, or of the State of New 
York, in his library, and if so, what the 
price may be. 

Mr. P. will perceive that Sir Frede- 
rick has moved from No. 33 to 39 Bed- 
ford Square. 


WILLIS’ ROOMS, 
King Street, St. James’s. 
Me. THACKERAY’S LECTURES 
On the English Humorists of the 18th Century. 


MR. THACKERAY 
will deliver a series of Six Lectures, 
“The English Humorists of the sth Century 
Their Lives and Writings, their Friends 
and Associates.” 


The course will contain ntain notices of Swift, Po 
and Gay, Addison, Steele, and Congreve, = 
and Hogarth, Smollett, Sterne. and Goldsmith 
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The First Lecture will be given on Thursda 
Morning, May 22d. To be continued each su - 
ing Thursday. Commencing at Three o’clock. 


Tickets for the Course of Six Lectures £2 2s.; 
for which the seats will be numbered and reserved. 
Single Tickets 7s.6d. Family Tickets, to admit 
four, 21s. Which may be secured at Mr. Mitchel’s 
Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, &c. 

This course of lectures, given during 
the great Exhibition of 1851, at the 
“fashionable” rooms of ‘ Almack’s,” 
was attended by a brilliant audience. 
The most notable of the aristocracy 
both of birth and of intellect were 
eager listeners. Macaulay, Bulwer, and 
scores of the poets and novelists, were 
sprinkled among the dukes and duch- 
esses; the stairs were lined with liver- 
ied “ Jeameses,” and Jermyn-street was 
completely blocked with lordly equi- 
pages. What specially amused an 
American was the apparently indifferent 
and nonchalant coolness of the lecturer: 
he seemed less deferential and more 
completely at his ease than when he 
repeated the same course to a republican 
audience at Dr. Chapin’s church, in 
Broadway. 

While I was living at Yonkers, Mr. 
Thackeray accepted an invitation to 
give his lecture on “ Charity and Hu- 
mor” at the Lyceum at that place. In 
the morning the great novelist, with 
Mr. F. 8. Cozzens and myself, drove up to 
Sunnyside to call on Mr. Irving, and to 
bring him down to the lecture. The 
hour passed at Sunnyside was delicious, 
for the talk of the two humorists was 
free, cordial, and interesting; even 
more so than at Mr. Sparrowgrass’ din- 
ner-party later in the day. At the lec- 
ture the Lyceum-President was over- 
whelming in his introduction of the 
author of “ Vanity Fair,” who fairly 
blushed under the eulogiums heaped 
‘upon him; but he had the good taste 
to make no reference to it, or to the 
living representative of the theme of 
his discourse, who sat before him as a 
listener. 

At one of the little gatherings of 
book-men, editors, and artists at my 
house in New York, Mr, Thackeray was 
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talking with a lady, when Dr. Rufus 
W. Griswo]d came up and asked me to 
introduce him, which of course was 
done. Thackeray bowed slightly, and 
went on talking to the lady. Presently, 
the Doctor having slipped away for the 
moment, the novelist said to me, inquir- 
ingly, “ That’s Rufus, isit?” “ Yes— 
that’s he.” “ He’s been abusing me in 
the Herald,” pursued the satirist. “I’ve 
a mind to charge him with it.” “By 
all means,” I replied ; “if you are sure 
he did it.” “Positive.” So he stalked 
across to the corner where Griswold 
stood, and I observed him looking 
down from his six-foot elevation on to 
the Doctor’s bald head and glaring at 
him in half-earnest anger through his 
glasses, while he pummeled him with 
his charge of the Herald articles. The 
Doctor, after a while, escaping, quoted 
him thus: “ Thackeray came and said 
to me: ‘Doctor, you’ve been writing 
ugly things about me in the Herald— 
you called me a sNoB; do I look like a 
snoB?’ and he drew himself up and 
looked thunder-gusts at me. Now I 
didn’t write those articles.” “ Yes, but he 
did though,” said the big satirist, when 
I quoted to him. this denial ; and so he 
persisted in saying, weeks after, at the 
Century. 


Crarzxpon Horst, New Yorx, 
November 27, 1852. 
DEAR srr :—Messrs, -; who have 
published my larger books and have 
paid my London publisher for my last 
work, have offered me a sum of money 
for the republication of my lectures; 
and all things considered, I think it is 
best that I should accept their liberal 
proposal. I thank you very much for 
your very generous offer; and for my 
own sake, as well as that of my literary 
brethren in England, I am sincerely 
rejoiced to find how very kindly the 
American publishers are disposed to- 
wards us. 
Believe me most faithfully yours, 
W. M. THACKERAY, 
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THE LADY CINELLA. 
PARTS IV. AND V.—(Conctusron.) 


Fatconar was one of those seldom- 
met men who are genuinely considerate 
even for the more delicate shades of feel- 
ing to which our coarser sex are so loth 
to plead guilty. When I returned, he 
saw that I was in a state of high excite- 
ment, as he kindly sent me to the libra- 
ry, and provided I should be undisturb- 
ed there, by feigning some abstruse 
studies I was compelled to make, and 
for which things must be kept quiet. 
After tea, when we had gone in there 
again, and were soberly smoking our 
cigars, I saw that he was studying me 
with an unobtrusive yet worrying anx- 
iety. Still, he would wait for me to 
speak, and I had nothing yet to tell 
him. 


“ Kay,” said he, at last, “ will you go 
fishing with me to-morrow ?” 

“T cannot,” I replied; “I have an 
engagement in the morning with the 
Lady Cinella.” 

“ All right,” he said; “I will go 
about ten o’clock—shall I take you 
there in the boat? I sail right past the 
Cherbury landing.” 

I thanked him, and said I would go 
there with him in the boat. 

The day was brimming over with its 
summer glories, bright, breezy, radiant, 
when Falconar put me ashore at the 
Cherbury landing, and, shifting his 
sail and helm, skimmed lightly away 
towards the fishing-grounds, which 
were more than a mile distant upon the 
opposite side of the river. A winding 
path led from the landing up the river- 
bank, which was at this place some 
thirty or forty feet high, precipitous, 
and fringed by cedars and a promiscu- 
ous undergrowth. Once on top of the 
bank, you came upon a broad and slop- 
inf lawn, that extended sheer back to 
Mrs. Cherbury’s house, some two hun- 
dred yards distant—a lawn closely 


kempt, and made beautiful with full- 
grown forest trees, and clumps of shrub- 
bery of various kinds, An elastic grav- 
elled walk ran along the river-margin 
of this lawn for its whole length, which 
was more than halfa mile. This walk, 
shaded by the trees, and cooled by the 
little breezes that came ruffling across 
the river below, was one of the most 
delicious promenades that can be con- 
ceived. No effort of the most elaborate 
artifice could excel what Nature had 
here done out of her own sweet will. 

Where the path from the landing came 
into the gravelled walk was a low- 
branching elm-tree, with a rustic bench 
at its roots. Upon this bench, as I 
came up, I found the Lady Cinella, wait- 
ing for me. 

“T saw you in the boat with Fal- 
conar,” she said, simply, “as soon as 
you turned the point, and I came to 
meet you.” - 

She held out her hand to me, but I 
could not catch her eye. She was 
dressed most simply, in pure white, with 
a touch of colored ribbon here and 
there by way of relief, and a belt about 
her waist. Upon her head was a straw 
hat, broad, and turned downwards in 
the brim, so that it easily concealed her 
eyes unless her head was lifted. She 
carried a bunch of little wild-flowers in 
her hand, and mostly busied herself 
with these as we talked, looking at 
them, and smelling them continually. 
Now that I am writing of her, my recol- 
lection of how she looked that day—so 
peerlessly beautiful, so sweetly con- 
scious, so maidenly modest, so calm and 
self-possessed withal—is as vivid as if I 
had just come from the meeting a mo- 
meut ago. 

“Walk with me a little way,” she 
said, “I have a little bower further on, 
where I can talk with you undisturbed ;” 
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and, with rapid steps, she led the way 
along the gravelled walk. Presently 
we came to a spot where the trees upon 
the river-bank were large and close 
together, and she turned short about, 
following a faint, narrow path which, 
after one or two turns, led to the foot 
of a giant cedar-tree, the roots of which 
grappled with the very brink and mar- 
gin of the bluff. Its branches had been 
trimmed away to the height of eight or 
ten feet, a slender hand-rail was nailed 
breast high against it, reaching to 
another tree several yards off, and 
beneath this was a comfortable seat, 
made of grape-withes, twisted fantasti- 
cally and varnished. Seated here, and 
resting on the railing, you could look 
down and see the river right beneath 
you, deep and still; for here the bluff, 
not content with descending sheer, act- 
ually projected far over the water, held 
in place and kept from washing away 
by the concerted grapple of the rocts 
of many trees. It was a cool and quiet 
place, with the house only seen in 
glimpses through the intervening leaves, 
but the river in full view. . 

“Sit down,” said Cinella; “ this is a 
favorite retreat of mine, and is sacred 
to my uses. Here I can quietly fish, or 
read the last new book, or sit and gaze 
out on the beautiful river, just as I 
choose. This is my seat—you can see 
where I hang my hat upon this dead 
limb, and toss my book down there 
when it tires me.” 

She sat down in the place she had 
indicated, facing the river, and I stood 
by her side, like her, gazing out over 
its soft, rippled beauty. Never was 
there fairer scene. The broad river, 
land-locked like a lake, so quiet, so 
still, and yet so civilized, lay full before 
us, and sent its little zephyrs up to us 
to cool our cheeks and brows. Already 
half-way across, Falconar’s boat was 
slowly gliding along, scarce bending 
before the faint breeze, like a swan, fish- 
ing. Asolitary fish-hawk sailed in slow 
circles far, far above it, his clear scream 
sent back in faint echoes from the 
woods and distant curving shores. 
With a rattling cry from the bank near 
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by, a kingfisher darted out, smote the 
water with a rude splash, and took a 
fish home to feed his young. Two or 
three swallows sailed twittering back 
and forth between us and the stream, 
while, upon a grassy point some hun- 
dreds of yards below, a single kildeer 
sounded its quavering, impatient note. 
There was no other sound, save the 
drowsy hum of bees in some elder-blos- 
soms near at hand, and the thin, fine 
murmur of an occasional mosquito that 
came daintily past our ears, but de- 
clined to stop. 

So she sat there, and I stood there, 
gazing out upon the quiet scene, each 
waiting for the other to break the 
silence. 

“Shall Inot hang your hat up for 
you upon its accustomed peg ?” I asked, 
holding out my hand. She hesitated 
a moment—a moment when maiden 
shamefacedness was loth to yield to the 
strong will—then quietly undid the 
strings and put the hat in my hand. 
There was a warm glow upon her 
cheeks—a glow, not a blush—and still 
her eyes declined to meet mine, in a 
sort of consciousness that was too de- 
lightful for me not to tempt it often as 
I could. 

“You have been shedding tears since 
I went away from you yesterday,” said 
I, coming to the point, “and Ido not 
think you have been in the habit of 
weeping much ?” 

“You are right. I do not weep often. 
I could wish I did.” 

“ Why so, Cinella?” said I, dwelling 
upon the word. She noticed, and I 
perceived was not offended by the fa- 
miliarity. 

“Tears are a great comfort, Mr. 
Blanchfleur; they do not come until 
the overstrained system is unbending. 
Tears ‘rise in the heart and gather to 
the eyes,’ and they always spring from 
some ‘ divine despair,’ Mr. Blanchfleur. 
There are despairs which are not divine 
—which do not yield the sad and ten- 
der harvest of a tear.” i 

“T trust you do not speak from ex- 
perience, Cinella ?” 

“J do not know, indeed I do not 
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know,” she said, with a weary iteration 
of the words that marked painfully 
how deep the doubt was in her mind. 
“T fear I have been upon the borders 
of a despair too fearful for the solace 
of tears. Mr. Blanchfleur,” she cried 
suddenly, as if it was a relief to her to 
tell me what was on her mind, “ Mr. 
Blanchfleur, there are moments in my life 
when, I have thought, even madness it- 
self would '> a relief.” She shuddered. 

“ What are those moments?” I asked. 

“The moments,” she said, while a 
ghastly sort of horror painted her face 
with a sickly hue, “ the moments when, 
driven on by a force within me which I 
cannot withstand, I seem to put forth 
my will in a giant wrestling effort, and 
then, immediately, I am brought back 
to a‘consciousness of myself, and of hav- 
ing done some frightful thing, how and 
why I know not, by hearing repeated in 
my ears the verses, 

“** Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 

Till blood shall stop where water flows, 


The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly !’”” 


I started, and she saw me. 

“You have heard the words before ?” 
she said. 

“ Yes, I have heard them, and some 
of the stories connected with them,” I 
replied. “Answer me this, Cinella: 
you felt that force within you and heard 
those verses that time you struck Ade- 
laide Temple’s hound ?” ’ 

“ Yes,” she replied, covering her face, 
“and I heard them again when Doctor 
Hoyt said the poor dog was dead.” 

“And yesterday again, when poor 

’ Mr. Minnis said he should die?” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried, “then too! 
then too! And when I bade you leave 
me—oh, I heard it then—louder than 
ever!” 

“Do not give way, Cinella, for there 
is much for you todo. I wish you to 
tell me all you can recollect of that 
voice, and all your associations with it, 
as you have promised. And I think I 
can assure you beforehand that you 
shall never hear that voice again, nor 
ever be tortured by the associations that 
grow out of it. Tell me all, Cinella.” 
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“ Never ? never ?” she cried, clasping 
her hands and starting forward eagerly, 
while her anxious eyes searched my 
face. “Never hear it any more? Oh, 
bless you for those words!” Then she 
sank back in her seat, disappointed. 
“ But I see—you fancy all this is a mere 
delusion of the imagination. You are 
wrong. My mind is as strong as yours, 
Do not deceive yourself.” 

“Very well. Do not prejudge me, 
Cinella. How can I conceive what this 
thing is until you have told me about 
it?” 

“T will tell you,” said she. ‘“ No one 
else has spoken to me as you have, and 
I will give you confidences that I have 
never breathed to any other person, 
Woman or man.” 

“T thank you for those words, Cinella, 
Now, go on.” 

“ Adelaide Temple calls me a witch,” 
she began, “and it is not a very nice 
name; but, as I do not know exactly 
what a witch is, nor what peculiar pow- 
ers she may possess, I really cannot say 
whether I am a witch or not.” 

“That is certainly a naive confession,” 
I said, smiling. 

“ Nay, you must not laugh at me,” she 
rejoined; “I say I do not know any 
thing about such things. All I do 
know is, I have a sort of power within 
me which other people do not possess.” 

“Ah!” said JI, “stop there, if you 
please! How do you know that ?” 

“How? Because I feel it!” 

“Feel what? Your own power, or 
other people’s ?” 

“ My own, of course.” 

“Then, you know your own power, 
but do not know the power that others 
possess. How can you assume that 
yours transcends theirs ?” 

“ Oh,” she rejoined, “ you are a man, 
and must have reasons, I am a woman, 
and am content to know. Besides, I 
have seen the effects of this power.” 

“ Ah! effects!” said I; “ well, they 
are tangible things, at least. Go on, 
Cinella.” 

“Let me begin at the beginning,” she 
said. “I must have been born with an 
exceedingly strong and healthy nature, 
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for had it been otherwise, I should have 
grown up a hypochondriac, even if I 
escaped being a witch. A very desolate 
orphan, almost from birth, the earliest 
recollections I have—almost the only 
ones, indeed—are those which hinge 
upon those fated verses. They seem to 
me, at this distance, to have been 
my only cradle-songs, and certainly I 
must have been very young indeed 
when I heard my nurses and ayahs re- 
peating them, with low whisperings 
and ominous shakings of the head. 
Still, in spite of the fact that these 
things early taught me to regard my- 
self as a being apart, and reserved for 
strange and sombre destinies, I grew 
up wholesomely, in an exuberant, vigor- 
ous sort of way that set external circum- 
stances at defiance. This was very for- 
tunate for me, for one of my earliest 
nurses was a woman who afterwards 
became mad, and who could not have 
failed, had I been very impressible, to 
have imprinted some of her own gloom 
upon my spirit. She it was, I suppose, 
that first taught me to identify those 
fated rhymes with the moment of my 
birth, and she it was told me all that 
melancholy story of how I came into 
the world. From the very beginning, I 
imagine, these people had identified me 
with the fatal powers ascribed to me in 
those rhymes, but I did not understand 
their meaning very young. Still, it 
must have made some impression upon 
my mind to hear them ominously re- 
peated every time my kitten died, or 
my toys got broke, or I encountered 
any other of the misfortunes incident to 
childhood. 

“TI was a very imaginative child, 
passionate and wilful, and I must very 
early have been conscious of a sort of 
magnetic power or fascination I was 
capable of exerting over inferior organi- 
zations. I can recollect, when a young 
child, taking great delight in putting 
forth this power towards birds, chick- 
ens, and other pets. Probably the won- 
der and awe I was able by this means 
to inspire my attendants with helped to 
make me cultivate the power. But I 
have no recollection of having at any 
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time associated its exercise with the 
operations of the rhymes. However, 
when I was about fourteen years old, I 
was very intimate with a schoolmate, a 
frail, delicate, nervous little girl, who 
loved me with a devotion I could 
scarcely understand, and who had been 
told a good deal of my past history. 
One day, as we were playing together, I 
persuaded Elise to let me put her to 
sleep, as I had put my other pets to 
sleep. She consented, and I made the 
soothing motions I had been used to 
employ, with speedy effect. But, my 
magnetic passes seemed to have react- 
ed upon myself in some degree, and I 
found my thoughts drifting backwards 
to all the old ayah used to tell me, and 
to my mother’s death, and the terrible, 
terrible rhymes. Suddenly Elise, with 
a shriek, flung herself back, and, with 
bleached lips and eyes starting with 
terror, repeated the dreadful words, 
“¢ Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 
Till blood shall stop where water flows, 


The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly !’ 


Then, she was seized with strong con- 
vulsions, from which she never recover- 
ed, but died in less than a week.” 

Cinella paused, and turned her white, 
working face away from me a moment, 
to gaze out over the river. Then she 
resumed : 

“The death of Elise was a terrible 
shock to, me, since I felt that I was 
more or less the cause of it by my own 
rashness. But it was not until I over- 
heard the servants coupling this death 
with my destiny and with those hideous 
rhymes that I learned to make the as- 
sociation myself—an association that I 
have never ceased to make since then. 
Oh, Mr. Blanchfleur, you do not know 
what a dreadful lot mine is—has been, 
ever since that day! There are mo- 
ments when, knowing what every one 
thinks and says of me, I have such 
scorn and hatred of the world, I feel 
tempted to rush out and drag them all 
down with me in one common ruin. 
There are moments when I loathe and 
despise myself as if I were the subject 
of some bestial stroke of leprosy. There 





are moments when I am stricken with 
dread and horror lest some new victim 
may be demanded by my cruel fate. And 
there are those still more horrible mo- 
ments when, after having yielded to the 
supreme eyil force within me, and ex- 
erted my spell, I feel that there is one 
more crime upon my soul, and hear 
those verses thunder the fact in my 
ears! Oh, pity me! pity me!” 

“That force within you,” said I, gent- 
ly, “what is it? what is it like? how 
does it act ?” 

“TI do not know. I cannot describe 
it. It is something like that uneasy 
impulse which drives the sleep-walker. 
I only know when I have obeyed it by 
hearing the rhyme. It is an impulse 
within me, over which I have no con- 
trol, to send out my magnetic power 
towards certain persons, and so do them 
hurt.” 

“Twice, then, when you breathed 
upon the flowers for me, you obeyed that 
inward impulse without any volition of 
your own?” 

“ Twice,” she said ; then eagerly add- 


ed, “ but you were strong—it could not 
harm you. Your will controlled mine.” 


“Never mind that. Did you never 
exercise this power by an act of your 
own free will ?” 

“T have been tempted to do so, often, 
when people have provoked me, by call- 
ing me a witch. But I have only done 
so twice.” 

“ Twice?” 

“Twice only—and each time the 
power got beyond my control. Once, 
I used it to save Adelaide Temple.” 

“ To save her?” 

“Yes. She loved me, devotedly, and 
I loved her, and I knew that somethirg 
would surely happen to her if her love 
continued. So, in order to turn her 
love into hate, I pretended, in her pres- 
ence, to put my spell upon her brother 
Tom. Alas! my pretence was only too 
sad areality forhim! It worked, and 
he died ——” 

“ Of consumption—did he not?” 

“ So they called it,” she said, gloomily. 

“ Made worse by your refusal to marry 
him?” 
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“Yes; but how came he to throw 
himself at my feet as he did?” 

“ Why, what do you suppose? What 
brought Mr. Minnis to the dyst yester- 
day, Cinella ?” 

“ He is the second instance of which 
I spoke.” 

“ Mr. Minnis!” 

“Alas! yes! I saw that my power 
over him gave him eloquence and life. 
I fancied by exerting it I could make a 
good preacher of him, Instead of 
that——” 

“Instead of that he has become noth- 
ing at all without you. He is a toper 
who misses his dram when you are 
away. It was wrong to make a sot of 
the poor man, Cinella.” 

“Alas! alas!” she cried, clasping 
her hands piteously, “I have suffered 
for it!” 

“You have indeed suffered, my poor 
Cinella, and I do not mean that you 
shall suffer any more. You have suffer- 
ed not only in person, but in reputation, 
for Falconar and Adelaide, by careful 
collation of coincidences, and careful 
building up of theories, have made 
almost as bad a case out against you as 
you have managed to make out against 
yourself. You are palpably a witch, 
my Lady Cinella, and, palpably, I must 
exorcise you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ What I say, Cinella; that, if you 
are not a witch, you are certainly be- 
witched, and some subtle exorcism is 
needed to break the ruthless, soul-crush- 
ing spell.” 

I designedly spoke as with a certain 
consciousness of power, confident that 
in her present nervous state my tones 
would not be without their infiuence. 
She watched my face with a painful 
sort of eagerness, in which hope strug- 
gled with a wish to believe in my power. 

“ Can you—will you——” she began. 

“ Patience, Cinella!” I replied, very 
calmly ; “let us first find out what there 
is for us to do. Those dreadful rhymes 
which are so constantly ringing in your 
brain—what do they mean ?” 

And I slowly and emphatically re- 


peated : 
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“ ¢ Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 
Till blood shall stop where water flows, 

, The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly !’”” 


“Oh, hush! hush!” she cried, put- 
ting her hands to her ears, “I cannot 
bear to hear any one repeat them! It 
seems as if the dark effort of will must 
come—must come!” 

“Tt shall not!” I replied, sternly ; 
“it shall not come so long as I am pres- 
ent, rest assured of that, Cinella.” She 
believed me, and her weary, anxious face 
grew more quiet and composed at once. 
My spell was working like a charm. 

“Now, tell me,” I said; “what do 
those verses mean—if they have any, 
meaning ?” 

“T do not know—TI never tried to 
analyze them; oh, my friend, we do not 
philosophize about spectres when we 
are dying from fright! What do they 
mean? Some dreadful iteration of 
calamity, never to cease until things 
that are impossible have come to pass— 
I know not what.” 

“ You understand their meaning to be 


metaphorical, of course ?” 
“ How metaphorical ?” she asked. 
“Tf they have any truth, it is nota 


literal truth. If you work this evil, 
you do not doso to the literal extent 
those verses imply. By no means the 
half of those whom you love do pine 
and die—by no means the half shun 
and hate you.” 

“Tn that sense,” said she, hesitating 
a moment, “ of course, they are not lit- 
erally true.” ” 

“Very well, then—their meaning is 
metaphorical, Cinella,” said I, suddenly, 
and bending an intense look upon her; 
“do you remember that sweet Persian 
fable of the nightingale and the rose, 
their constant loves, and the laments 
which pain the evening air for the hun- 
dred leaves that ‘lie scattered on the 
ground ?’” 

She answered nothing, but still sent 
her eyes to meet mine. “Suppose, 
Cinella, the nightingale should become 
dimly conscious of a calamity to the 
rose, and to avert that should wander 
off, desolate and heart-sick, but resolute 
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in her purpose: would not that fulfil 
the verses’ meaning ? ” 

A warm, vivid blush overspread her 
neck and face to the temples, and dwelt 
purply at the tips of her ears; but, for 
all that, brave woman as she was, she 
did not falter nor cast down her eyes. 
Looking me full in the face, she an- 
swered : 

“T understand you, Mr. Blanchfleur, 
but the verse will never be fulfilled in 
that way. I know my dark destinies 
too well ever to dare to couple another’s 
with them. The nightingale will never 
find her rose—will never permit herself 
to find him. She will never rest her 
foot, however weary, anywhere long 
enough to woo or to be wooed by any 
rose of the garden.” 

“How if she could not help it, Ci- 
nella?. How if a power still greater 
than her own commanded her both to 
woo and to be wooed? How if the 
nightingale was already shunning her 
rose, and helplessly beating her wings 
in despairing efforts to escape from it, 
that so she might keep the calamity 
away?” 

She bowed her head into her hands, 
“No! no! no!” she cried, with a sob- 
ing sort of horror. “I shall never love 
mortal man, and mortal man shall never 
love me! Never!” 

“ Tt is too late, Cinella!” I said. 

Then she sprang upon her feet and 
would have fled away, but I laid my 
hand upon her arm and forced her, with 
gentle power, to be calm. 

“Cinella!” I said, “it is too late, 
and we must accept our destinies as 
they fall.” I was conscious of a change 
wrought in my voice by the great emo- 
tion I felt, but I gazed out over the 
quiet waters, and told my story quietly 
as I could. 

“Cinella, I believe that when two 
souls are brought into close relations 
one with the other, there is a natural 
impulse in them to struggle for the 
mastery, and this struggle goes on until 
the stronger soul is able to compel, by 
various means, the weaker to submit to 
it. Yesterday, Cinella, there was a 
struggle betwixt your soul and mine, 
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when you breathed upon that tropic 
flower, and sought through its odors to 
send your magnetic powers upon me to 
subdue me to your will, as you have so 
often subdued others. I knew the 
struggle was to come, yet I did not fear 
it, for I was strong in my consciousness 
of my love for you, and I felt sure that 
love would not yield to any other weak- 
er force. Our wills were brought into 
collision, Cinella ; our entire spirits met 
to fight for the mastery. Instead of 
that contest there was coalition. In- 
stead of the struggle there was recogni- 
tion. Our two souls met as they had 
not met before since the hour when 
they were torn: from the pure land of 
spirits—met, and, in spite of the encum- 
brances of matter, recognized each 
other,—met, and fraternized, and made 
a pledge to each other that henceforth 
they should never be strangers any 
more. Is it not so, Cinella?” 

She bowed her head, and murmured, 
“Tt is so!” 

“ Yes, it is so, Cinella! The union 
then formed, what power on earth can 
break? The bonds then sealed, what 
material force shall dare to try unloose ? 
You are mine, Cinella! mine because 
you have always been so—mine because 
in that pure primeval order of things, 
to which, after this little rude fever of 
life, we are anxious to go. back, our 
spirits were made kindred, and joined 
unto one another forever and forever ! 
Cinella, bride of my spirit, I bid you 
become, freely and fearing nothing, 
bride also of my flesh. Come—oh, 
come |” 

She half rose as I opened my arms, 
and looking at me with eyes of love 
and longing, but with dread still there, 
gasped out: “ The spell! the spell!” 

“The spell!” I cried, still holding 
out my arms to her, still urging her to 
me with eyes out of which my love 
looked, full face—“ the spell! Is it not 
banished forever? Did it not break 
when your spirit nestled to mine, as a 
sister flees to her brother for protection 
and support? The spell! It is gone— 
gone forever! Come, Cinella! come!” 

Like a bird to its nest, after long 
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weary wandering, so, with a soft sigh, 
she fluttered to my arms, and lay there 
trembling, while I clasped her close, 
close, and kissed her, and whispered, 

“Mine! my own!” 

“Mine! my own!” she murmured, 
in reply. 

—God! what was that voice in the 
air—above—below—I knew not where, 
clear, ringing, unmistakable, inexorable 
as fate, singing : 

“ Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 
Till blood shall stop where water fiows, 


The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly ! 


With a shriek that I shall never for- 
get, Cinella tore herself from my arms, 
“The voice! the voice!” she cried. 
“Tt is death!” Then, ere I could 
guess her purpose, though I saw a mad 
and desperate frenzy in her eyes, she 
cried, “It is death, but not to you—to 
me! to me!” 

She sprang upon the seat, turned her 
face to me once more—“ Farewell!” she 
cried, and with one wild leap flung her- 
self over the hand-rail, and down, down 
into the quiet river below! I heard 
her rushing downward through the air, 
I heard the plunge; then, after a mo- 
ment, I saw a white, upturned face be- 
low me,—and leaped in to save her—to 
save her or die with her. 

When I rose, she was but a yard or 
two off, and a single stroke brought me 
to her side. 

“ Cinella!” I cried, “ Cinella!” 

“ Away! away!” she shrieked through 
the water that bubbded at her lips, and 
madly she thrust me off; “away! I 
will not have your blood upon my 
hands!” Then she sank once more. 

With desperate energy I dived for 
her, and seized her by the girdle at her 
waist, and brought her to the surface 
once again, limp, gasping, drowning. 

“Cinella!,I save you or die with 
you!” 

The agony of drowning, the blind, 
helpless despair of that last moment, 
overbore even her iron resolution. 
Turning, she clutched me, like a vice, 
conyulsively about the throat with 
both arms, and clung there like a lim- 
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pet to the rock. I was indeed to die 
with her, for I could not save her. To 
struggle was in vain. Her arms stran- 
gled me—her long garments hampered 
me about. With a vain effort, a feeble 
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cry, I wrestled a moment, then sank, 
down, down to the bottom of the river, 
and knew no more—except that apoca- 
lyptic world of images which is un- 
sealed for him who drowns, 


PART V. 


‘¢ There was a man in our town, 
He was so wondrous wise, 
He jumped into a brier-bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes!” 


A strona smell of brandy and mus- 
tard, a sense of soreness and aching, and 
of having been unmercifully poulticed, 
the dim consciousness of a frightful 
danger, of almost death, of a coming 
back from that bourne amid pangs 
sharper than the agony of birth itself— 
and I opened my eyes. I was in my 
bed at Falconar’s, and the morning sun 
was streaming in at the east windows, 
and his cigar diffused a fragrant odor 
through all the smeil of brandy and 
mustard, and Falconar sat there at the 
table, smoking, and singing the above 
rough rhyme to a tune as rough. 

“ Falconar ?” I said. 

“Yes!” he cried, springing up, “I 
thought your worship would wake 
when you heard the lark.” He came to 
me and took my hand. “ And how are 
you, old fellow, about this time? Fever 
all gone, I see—want your breakfast, 
don’t you?. I never heard that hanging 


“ Bewildered !” he answered, with a 
laugh ; “I shouldn’t wonder. Drown- 
ing is a thing calculated to bewilder a 
man, I don’t care how self-possessed he 
may be upon ordinary occasions.” 

While I was breakfasting, he sat by, 
whistling, and eyeing me curiously. 

“ Kay,” said he, “I wish you'd tell 
me what the dickens you two were do- 
ing in the water, anyhow—flopping in 
one after the other, like an eagle after a 
fish-hawk ! ” 

“T will,” I answered, “if you will 
first tell me how we were rescued.” 

“ What! didn’t you see me?” 

“ You ! ” 

“Me! I was the hero of the moment 
—fished you both out, and carried both 
of you up the bank! Wow! but my 
back aches now, when I think of it! 
You didn’t see me? Why, you must 
have heard me, anyhow.” 

“ Heard you? when? where?” 


would spoil a man’s appetite, half doness - He laughed, “I might have guessed 


—much less drowning.” 


“Falconar,” said I,L—“ Cinella——” I 


could say no more. « 

“She is all right now, Hoyt says. 
I’ve just come from there—rode over at 
daybreak. She had a near thing of it, 
though, much nearer than you, my boy; 
but she has completely come round, 
and will do very well.” 

“ Thank God!” 

“ Amen!” he said; “ but now, wash 
your face and have some breakfast. 
Shall I ring for it? You must be very 
hungry—a cold bath always makes one 
feel wolfish.” 

“J will get up and dress,” I said ; “I 
feel quite strong; though somewhat be- 
wildered.” 


you were too busy at that interesting mo- 
ment. Why, it is all in a nutshell. The 
fish wouldn’t bite, so I up anchor and 
tutned to beat for home again. Coming 
round over-against the Cherbury shore, 
I chanced to look up at the deep-water 
bluff, as they call it, where the great 
cedar stands, when I saw—well, ’'m a 
modest man, Kay, and I shall not repeat 
what I saw. At any rate, I fancied I 
had no business to be looking on, with- 
out giving you warning; and besides, I 
didn’t know but what the Lamia might 
be strangling you in dead earnest, so I 
just sang out——” 

“Sang out! what, 
name ¢” 

“ Why, what else but the vld rhyme, 


in Heaven’s 





to give you notice you were playing 
with fire : 

“* Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 

Till blood shall stop where water flows, 
The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly !’” 

It was the same tune, the same voice 
I had heard ! 

“ That was you, then?” 

“Me! who else could you suppose it 
was?” 

“That, then, was what made her 
plunge in,” and I told him all the whole 
history, from first to last. 

He pulled a very Jong face, whistled 
dolefully, and looked greatly puzzled. 
“You think the whole mystery is 
solved, then, and our witch is nothing 
but the creature of imagination and apt 
coincidence ?” 

“What else could it be?” I answered. 

“ Well,” he rejoined, “since you are 
going to marry her, I congratulate you 
upon your faith in the premises.” 

He mused for awhile, then burst out 
into a great laugh. “At least,” he 


cried, “ we will have to believe in the 


Affghan, since you have unquestionably 
broken his spell. You have had my 
views upon the rose and nightingale 
business, and surely, if there ever was 
an occasion upon which blood stopped 
where water flowed, it was yesterday, 
when you two lay drowning in each 
other’s arms, and eight feet of clear 
water gently gliding over you! Ah, 
this sorcery, this sorcery—what a shal- 
low business it is, after all! 

“¢ Then be these juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope !’’’ 

“ Come, Falconar,” said I, “ have your 
horse put in, and drive me over to see 
Cinella. I know how nervous she must 
be, and what a happy revulsion she will 
experience when I tell her what you 
have told me. It will complete her 
cure.” 

“You will not see Cinella to-day, old 
friend,” said he, gravely. ‘ These 
things have been too much for her—she 
is very ill!” 

It was so indeed, There had been too 
great stress put upon even her strong 
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brain and brave heart, and, under the 
shock of yesterday’s events, she had 
broken completely down, her reason it- 
self reeling before the blow. For many 
weeks she hovered betwixt life and 
death, nor were we sure during all this 
period if her mental health would ever 
completely return to her. There was 
first a furious brain-fever, and when the 
madness and terror of this was subdued, 
it was succeeded by a low nervous fever, 
and a dull period of inanity and un- 
consciousness that was still more pain- 
ful to witness. Dr. Hoyt looked very 
grave, and I could see that he was try- 
ing to prepare me for the worst, but I 
never lost hope. I knew better than he 
did the dreadful excitement of mind in 
which she had been living so long, and 
I knew how dreadful must be the strug- 
gle ere she could entirely throw off this 
incubus, 

Mrs. Cherbury, who loved her niece 
with a perfect affection, obeyed Dr. 
Hoyt’s suggestion, and offered me a 
room in her house, which I did not 
hesitate to accept, to be near Cinella. 
But the poor sufferer would not tolerate 
my presence during all the time the 
fever lasted. I never went near her but 
she shrank, and shivered, and beckoned 
me away, shrieking out the terrible 
verses, which seemed to haunt her all 
the time. 

At last, however, she waked one day 
out of a deep sleep, conscious, and sent 
for me to see her. When I came, and 
kissed her, she bade me sit by the bed, 
and hold her hand. 

“T have had a vision,” she said, “a 
vision of forgiveness, Perhaps I shall 
not die now, but, even if I do, the curse 
I know is removed.” 

She was too weak to tell me then, but 
afterwards she said that in her dream 
the Affghan had appeared to her, and 
told her in substance that the condi- 
tions of his curse had been fulfilled, and 
henceforth she would be free from its 
pressure. I think that if she had not 
had this dream, she would have surely 
died, so broken did she seem, so weak. 
After this she slowly came round, but 
how changed from my glorious Cinella 
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was that pale and feeble figure, that 
could scarcely lift her hand to her 
mouth—all her splendid hair shorn 
away, and her rich, full voice dwindled 
down into a whisper ! 

“She does not react as she should,” 
said Dr. Hoyt to me. “I am afraid 
there is something of the witch hanging 
over her still. We must bring her old 
friends to see her.” 

Falconar had already come round, 
and sent in by me to ask Cinella’s for- 
giveness. But Adelaide Temple con- 
tinued still obdurate. Falconar had as 
much influence over her as any other 
person—in fact, they were shortly to be 
married—but she would run the risk 
of his displeasure sooner than believe in 
Cinella. 

“The truth is,” said Falconar to the 
Doctor and me, “ Adelaide and I were 
the chief witnesses of her mesmeric 
practices upon poor Tom, and it will be 
hard to convince her they were all 
right.” 

I explained why Cinella had acted as 
she did. “JZ can see it all,” he answer- 
ed, “ but the deuce is in me if I can get 
Adelaide to look through my spectacles, 
Besides, there’s the dog-case—she is 
always talking about Fido; and I can- 
not give her any satisfaction, for I don’t 
understand about Fido myself.” 

“Are you sure no poison was used, 
Doctor?” asked I. 

“Not sure! I tested for several 
things, arsenic, strychnine, &c.—but 
why poison? Cinella did not adminis- 
ter it: who else could have had a mo- 
tive to do so?” 

—The next morning, quite early, Fal- 
conar came driving up, in triumphant 
style, escorting a lady. It was Adelaide 
Temple! She passed hurriedly into 
Cinella’s room, while Falconar, with his 
most boisterous manner, came into the 
room where Hoyt and I were sitting, 
leading by the ear black John, Miss 
Temple’s coachmun, who stood before 
us in a very penitent way, twirling his 
hat, and eyeing the Doctor askance, as 
if afraid of being dissected alive. 

“ There, now, you black rascal, plead 
your own case!” 
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“ Degemplum mustn’t be hard on me,” 
said John, “ but I killed dat dar dog!” 

“He means Fido,” explained Fal- 
conar, 

“You killed the dog—how ?” asked 
Hoyt. ; 

“ Pisened him, sar—roach-pisen—wat 
I found in de kitchen closet, sar.” 

‘“* How come you to do sucha thing?” 

“‘ Why you see, sar, when Miss C’nella 
guv me de squrl an’ told me to gin it to 
de dog wid my compelments, de devil 
he jest got in me and put me in mind 
o’ how dat dog he bit me oncst—so I 
got de pisen and smeared it all inside 
de squrl nice—’deed, sar, I never did it 
myself—it was de devil done it through 
me.” 

“The devil wouldn’t have hung in 
your stead if you had killed any one, 
you black murderer you,” said Hoyt. 

When John was gone, Falconar told 
us that our talk of poison, and of a 
motive for the act, had reminded him 
of John’s scarcely-conce:led antipathy 
to Fido. He had gone over there at 
once, and pounced upon John so sud- 
denly as to take him by surprise, and 
frighten him into confession before he 
recovered his wits. 

“T made him tell Adelaide what he 
had done, and then I said to her, ‘ This 
is asample of the suspicions we have 
been harboring against this poor dying 
girl, and of the foundations on which 
they rest.’ This broke her down, Kay; 
she burst out crying, called herself all 
sorts of wretches and other bad names, 
and demanded to be brought here im- 
mediately, to ask pardon for all her 
crimes. I agree with the painter in 
Browning’s drama: Love and hate are 
very near akin— the very warders,each 
of the other’s borders.’ I do not be- 
lieve Adelaide has been very happy one 
moment since she and Cinella fell out.” 

“Cinella loves her very dearly,” I 
said. 

—In the meanwhile, Doctor Hoyt 
was setting to rights another one of 
Cinella’s mauvais sujets. The Rev. Mr. 
Minnis had been haunting the house 
ever since Cinella’s illness, but without 
ever coming in. Like a ghost I had 





seen him gliding in and out the shrub- 
beries, or sliding along the river-walk, 
a spectral figure to meet by moonlight. 

One day Dr. Hoyt saw him in the 
garden, and called to me in wonder to 
tell him what it was. I explained. 

“Oh! him!” said he, in a tone of 
supreme contempt. 

“ Doctor,” said I, “why don’t you 
give that man some medicine ?” 

“He never asked me,” said Hoyt, 
curtly. “Besides, who'd physic a 
ghost, if he could help it?” 

“ But the man will die, won’t he?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder—he has nothing 
but his piety to live on, and that’s thin- 
ner than whey. No great loss, though.” 

“Can’t you cure him? It would 
have a very bad effect upon Cinella if 
he were to die.” And I told him about 
her connection with the reverend gen- 
tleman. ; 

“Cure him?” said Dr. Hoyt; “I 
don’t know—perhaps I might. It is 


not much trouble to thicken thin por- 
ridge; the bother is, you get nothing for 


it when you’re done. Where is he?” 

“ Out yonder, by the grape-trellis.” 

Dr. Hoyt went out, hatiess, and I saw 
him steal upon the unhappy divine, 
pounce upon him, and capture him like 
a rogue caught in flagrante delictu. He 
led him to the house, and into the room 
where we were. 

“T have explained to Mr. Minnis how 
glad we are to see him,” said he to me, 
very gravely, “and how much good his 
prayers will do us all.” And then and 
there, sending for Mrs. Cherbury and 
the household, he made Mr. Minnis read 
the prayers of the Church “ for our sick 
sister ”’—those beautiful prayers !—and 
offer up his own weak petition besides. 
When he was going, the Doctor said to 
him: “ You must come again to-mor- 
row, and pray by Miss Cherbury’s bed- 
side. I think the sound of your voice 
will be of use to her.” 

After he had taken leave, Dr. Hoyt 
gave utterance to a strong expression 
of disgust: “ Never say weak as water 
again! say weak as Minnis! *There is 
only one way to cure him—that is, by 
‘exalting his horn!’ Ill make him 
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think his office is such an indispensable 
and lofty one, totally irrespective of the 
person who holds it, that he will gain 
importance in his own eyes, and so get 
fibre to his flabby muscles. I will make 
his body fat by puffing him up with 
spiritual pride. Faugh! Id rather 
physic a whole school of hysteric 
school-girls than one such weak hys- 
teric man!” 

The subtle Doctor diagnosed Mr. 
Minnis’ malady aright. He flattered 
him, and purred to him, and made 
much of him, and showed him how 
weak and prostrate Cinella was, and 
how important his ministrations were 
to her. The poor fool! Then, he per- 
suaded him to try a little gentle tonic 
on his own account, got a pair of 
dumb-bells into his hands, mounted 
him on a hard-trotting horse, and final- 
ly, when quite sure there was no danger 
of a relapse, dismissed him to the sea- 
side, to get his health quite restored, 
for “ his parishioners’ sake ”"—dismissed 
him comparatively another man ! 

“And that is the last case we shall 
have of the Cinella disease,” said Dr. ~ 
Hoyt, when Minnis had gone away; 
“that is,’ added he, quickly, “ when 
you are cured, Blanchfleur,—which will 
be before long, I judge, since you are 
convalescent now, and will be quite 
well as soon as you are married!” 

Married ! 

—Cinella had got well rapidly from 
the moment of her reconciliation with 
Adelaide. Still, she remained nervous 
and delicate, and Dr. Hoyt said a sea- 
voyage and long change of scene was 
almost necessary for her complete re- 
habilitation. Mrs. Cherbury was too 
old to care about leaving home, so Hoyt 
bluntly told me I must marry my sweet- 
heart and go abroad with her. Anearly 
day had been set: for Falconar’s marriage 
with Adelaide, and Cinella consented 
that our marriage should take place at 
the same time. We wrote to Mr. Min- 
nis to come on and perform the cere- 
mony, but he excused himself upon the 
plea of other important engagements. 

“Tl wager he is courting, himself,” 
said Dr. Hoyt. 
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And so it turned out, for he came 
back to Wormleigh presently, a well 
man, and introduced the people to his 
wife, a little plump, partridge-eyed 
woman, who ruled her husband like an 
elder in Israel. I suppose Mr. Minnis 
must have told his good lady about his 
experiences with Cinella; at any rate, 
Mrs, Minnis never could prevail upon 
herself to be on good terms with Mrs. 
Blanchfleur, but hated her, as long as 
they remained in that parish, as only a 
little black-eyed woman can hate. 

It was a great day in Wormleigh 
when Falconar was married to Ade- 
laide, and I to Cinella. There was no 
more talk of the witch. There would 
have been, probably, but my bride’s 
sweet, pale face, her subdued demeanor, 
and the marks she bore of acute suffer- 
ing, sufficed to disarm the most ob- 
durate. -As soon as the ceremony was 
over, we went away, and sailed at once 
for Europe, where we remained more 
than a year, and until my wife’s health 
was completely restored, and all her 


We might have collected in a body 
of doctrine the opinions on laws, art, 
virtue, and love, which seem to be pro- 
fessed by the author, or which he puts 
into the mouths of his personages. But 
the exposition would have resembled, 
more than was suitable, a prosecution 
based on the speeches and frantic ges- 
ticulations of a revel. We should be 
severe, and really those sophists, buf- 
foons, officials, gladiators, are not fitted 
to be the object of our indignation, 
Together they feast from the same plate, 
drink from the same glasses, engage in 
the same drunken brawls, fight, and are 
reconciled; it is their own business, 
They affect to igaore virtue, they have 
a right to expect that virtue should 
ignore them. “ We are nothing,” they 
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beauty and her spirits had come back 
to her again. : 

—We have been married five years. 
Cinella’s magnetic powers never return- 
ed to her again, nor was she ever trou- 
bled any more by those dreadful, haunt- 
ing verses, 

We are very happy, and love one 
another with an old-fashioned, positive 
sort of affection that makes life a con- 
stant joy to both of us. Nobody calls 
Cinella a witch now, nor does any body 
suspect her of witchcraft, unless it be 
Falconar. 

“Look at those two children!” he 
says, pointing to my boy and girl, “and 
tell me if they are not changelings! 
No such children were ever born upon 
earth! Cinella, I always said you were 
awitch!” | 

Falconar has no children of his own, 
and sets great store by mine, which 
indeed are very, very pretty. But their 
dear mother is no witch, for all that. 
She is only a woman—a sweet, lovely, 
incomparable woman ! 






may say, “but loungers at the Jockey 
Club and the Maison Dorée, we do not 
profess to be serious people, and there 
is no reason for taking us in earnest.” 
Moreover, we may add, how could they 
possibly have been better than they are? 
“Tn losing liberty,” says Aristotle, “ man 
loses the best part of himself.” And 
what can be expected when the entire 
generation has lost liberty, has never 
even known it? How should it devote 
itself to the public good, when public 
life no longer exists? When the state 
is absorbed in the brain of a single 
man, when the nation has become a mass 
of speculators and speculated, when the 
fatherland has dissolved into an empty 
name, then let him eat who can, let him 
drink and amuse himself who will ! 
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But, alas! He does not amuse him- 
self who will! Does he really lead a 
joyous life, this Paulus, hastening from 
the attic of Mélenis to the festivals of 
Marcius, from the banquets of Marcius 
to the boudoir of Marcia, from duels of 
words to the fights of the circus? This 
dissipation seems hardly enviable to 
those who have striven for Right, and 
who are still the victims of Duty. From 
the height of some misfortunes, one is 
able to despise some prosperities, There- 
fore, wishing to treat Paulus and his 
comrades with all possible indulgence, 
we are obliged at the best to call them 
but sorry jesters. The moralists who 
have determined on systematic perfec- 
tion, only bore us; but the rascals, the 
vicious with deliberate intent, tire us 
to death. Always selfish, always scoun- 
drelly !—That becomes at last monoto- 
nous; we should prefer less constancy 
and fidelity to the programme. Men 
are more fickle, more varying in their 
viciousness. 

“Young man,” said the old rogue 
Metternich to a raw hand, who had 
exhibited too much zeal, “you will 
never succeed; you are deficient in 
morality !” 

The art which has inspired Mélenis 
is also deficient in morality. We are 
not, of course, so naive as to reproach 
the author on account of his declama- 
tions against virtue, or to reckon as a 
crime that he honors it “ according to 
circumstances and time and place.” But 
he makes the mistake of not being sin- 
cere in his affectations of vice. False- 
hood is never artistic, and it is in bad 
taste to play the braggadocio in base- 
ness, So much the better for M. Boui- 
lliet (whom we have every reason to 
believe a gentleman), so much the 
worse for the poet if he has not been 
able to realize his ideal of a scoundrel. 
His Paulus will never be any thing but 
an insignificant mauvais sujet, a poor 
sapling by the side of Count Camors, 
who was himself but the pale copy of 
M. le Duc de Morny, the prototype of 
the Bonapartist gentleman, and of hon- 
or, as it is understood in the antecham- 
ber of the Tuileries, The villains of 
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romances have their genealogy like 
highwaymen. Paulus is the son of the 
Incretia Borgia of Romanticism ; he is 
only a false villain, a laughable scamp, 
a rascal, whose literary perversity is 
only the amplification of an ordinary 
poetical sleight-of-hand. 

And the paternity of Paulus? This 
mystery is easily solved. A seed from 
the tree whose flowering has been so 
abundant, and whose foliage so luxuri- 
ant, fell info the ground. Having rest- 
ed there some time dormant, it germi- 
nated, and when it saw the light, the 
earth was already frozen under the win- 
try rays of the star of the second of 
December. The new plant was Roman- 
ticism still, but the Romanticism of 
disciples and imitators, the Romanti- 
cism of an after-birth. 

Méianis is a characteristic produc- 
tion. Its intrinsic value is not great, it 
must be confessed, but it has the incon- 
testable merit of concentrating in a few 
pages an entire literary epoch, and even 
two epochs, and of clearly indicating 
both its date (1857) and its origin (1830). 

In the very first triades, vague souve- 
nirs, phosphorescent lights seem to 
mount to the brain, scattered words, 
peculiar phrases, certain cadences, 
awake fugitive impressions, like iso- 
lated strains from a forgotten air. The 
heroi-comic imagination of our poet has 
distilled the residue of innumerable 
readings. Louis Bouilliet is a chemical 
composition, wherein have entered Al- 
fred de Musset, Théophile Gautier, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Jules Barbier, Petrus Borel, 
Alexander Dumas, Frédéric Soulie, 
Barthéllémy, Méry, Balzac, Arséne 
Houssaye, André Chénier. Chemical 
analysis even reveals, in the Magma, 
distinct traces of Pousard. Bouilliet 
has so many things in common with 
other people, that it is really difficult 
to say what belongs to himself. In the 
mean time, it is the first three muses, 
those of Gautier, Alfred de Musset, 
and Victor Hugo, who have officiated 
as godmothers at the birth of our poet- 
kin ; it is they who have endorsed him, 
and it is from thei that we must seek 
an explanation of his gifts. 
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The Muse of Victor Hugo has been 
less generous, Besides a material frame- 
work, a rich assortment of rhyming 
calisthenics and sleights-of-hand, she 
has presented some odd scraps of philo- 
sophy and morality, and a theory of 
love. Paulus is beloved at the same 
time by a mother and a mistress. The 
love of the poisoner, love created from 
hate, and the hate of the harlot, hate 
springing from love, unite in the same 
fatality (ANANKE) against the individ- 
ual who is the object of the hate-love 
and the love-hate. This is pure Hugoism. 

But if Louis Bouilliet is the offspring 
of Hugoism, he differs also from the great 
generation of 1830, as decidedly as a 
son from his ancestors,—and it is on 
this account chiefly that he interests us, 
since he shows by his example the devel- 
opment and destinies of Romanticism. 

Charles Baudelaire, who has trans- 
lated the novels of Edgar Poe for the 
benefit of French readers, is certainly 
one of the curiosities of contemporary 
literature, one of the most whimsical 


products of our political generation. 
His intellect, quaint and refined, but 
poor and sterile, blossomed into its 
Fleurs de Mal only by inoculating itself 
with ssveral diseases, and nourishing 


itself on poisons. He was a sort of 
perverted Byron, broken loose from the 
rhetoric classes, and loudly proclaiming 
the holiness of revels, with appetite 
whetted for Sardanapalian debauchery. 
But he had not sufficiently taken into 
account the extreme delicacy of his 
health. Too many cigars, and too 
much brandy, some sleepless nights in 
which he had endeavored to outdo 
Paulus, sufficed to ruin the stomach 
and make an incurable dyspeptic of the 
poet. In the mean time he felt it neces- 
sary to create for himself a name, a 
“Satanic name,” calculated to make 
the bourgeois turn pale. To comply 
with the desires of an inexhaustible 
pride, he had at his disposal only 
mediocre talent, but he made up the 
difference by throwing in his honor. 
Not being strong enough to immolate 


other people toa ferocious vanity, he 
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offered his own life for its rations, 
Unable to be illustrious, he resolved at 
least to conquer notoriety; unable to 
attain the glory of Victor Hugo, he 
would have rivalled Lacenaire if his 
nerves had not been too feeble; he 
would willingly have run the gauntlet 
of the Cour d’assises; to be looked 
down upon by forty centuries, he would 
not have disdained to mount a scaffold. 
Imitating the beggar, who earns a liy- 
ing by displaying his sous, he climbs on 
the stage, ratatoos on his drum, and 
exclaims, shaking his rattle: “ Gentle- 
men and ladies, I have the honor.to 
inform you that in my person you con- 
template the most complete specimen 
of a scoundrel that exists. I am in- 
famous and ignoble, the dirtiest kind 
of poltroon. Be kind enough to be- 
lieve me; but I console myself for my 
own vileness, in despising yours, and 
by hating the human race.” 

Baudelaire passed all his life in ca- 
lumniating himself, in lavishing the 
most villainous lies concerning his char- 
acter, in the hope that being taken up 
by public scorn, he should pass as a 
terrible fiend. In spite of all, the unfor- 
tunate only obtained an ephemeral suc- 
cess of curiosity; people set him down 
as eccentric, and forgot all about him, 
and scarcely an idle tongue repeated 
the news, when it was announced that 
he had died in a maison de santé. 

Bouilliet, let us say to his credit, has 
much less affinity to the sinister Bau- 
delaire than to the author of the Odes 
Funambulesques, the facetious rhapsodist 
of Mimi Néron, the poet who so greatly 
loves rich rhymes, Théodore de Bauville. 

The predominance of form over sub- 
stance (inaugurated by Gautier) is a 
bad sign. It proves that Romanticism 
has already survived its brilliant youth 
and its strong maturity. Novices be- 
lieve that matter is limited and form 
inexhaustible. It is just the contrary : 
after a little reflection, it is easy to per- 
ceive that substance is fathomless, an 
abyss, while literary forms perpetually 
revolve in a well-defined circle. Each 
school makes its choice, inaugurating a 
fashionable dress, in which it arrays it- 





self during its prosperous youth, and 
muffies itself up in its tottering age. 
With disastrous rapidity, fantasy de- 
generates into conventionalism. Like 
its rival Classicism, Romanticism fin- 
ishes miserably in artificiality. It has 
already had cruel attacks of gout and 
rheumatism, anchylosis, ossification, and 
approach of death; no longer able to 
transform itself, no longer able to strip 
itself of a worn-out garment and put on 
another, it drags itself along like an old 
crab, oppressed by the weight of a stony 
carapace. 

Another fatal symptom is excess of 
glitter and gaudy colors, The richness 
of the casket too often hides the pov- 
erty of its contents, The fresh varnish, 
the light ornaments, the tons of gild- 
ing, mother-of-pearl and vermilion, the 
emeralds and cameos, make us for a 
long time forget to examine the inside. 
The great words, “ Fatality, sombre 
ANANEE,” are sonorous to the ear, but 
do not mean much of any thing. They 
do not explain the internal contradic- 
tions of Romanticism. It is often for- 


gotten that Romanticism began as a 
violent reaction against the French 


Revolution. It was born with the 
Génie du Christianisme, and it has ex- 
actly the same age as the Concordat, 
neither more nor less. Exiled by Bona- 
parte, who was in this instance singu- 
larly blind to his own interests, it re- 
entered France in triumph, borne on 
the shoulders of the Prussians and Aus- 
trians of the Holy Alliance. It grew 
up at Montthéry, at the house of the 
Marquis de Carabas; and was taught 
to spell by Mme. de Staél, from the 
works of M. de Schlegel. The bantling 
scarcely knew how to read, when he 
insulted Voltaire, fell in love with Marie 
Stuart, and took sides with the Si- 
gneurs and Guisards against the Hu- 
guenots. It is true it was sufficiently 
emancipated to tweak the perruque of 
Louis XIV., and to break Boileau’s 
ferula; but it continued. in ecstatic 
admiration over the great criminals of 
the Middle Age. And although crying 
“ Liberty, Liberty,” it escaped from the 
feudal donjon, only to shut itself up in 
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the Gothic sanctuary, becoming as 
ascetic as the monks, greedy and wan- 
ton as the barons. Finally it has in- 
vented the double theory of skepticism 
and extravagant passion. It affected to 
be an ironical Faust, a sneering Mephis- 
topheles, but it admired vice, if only it 
were on a sufficiently large scale,—and 
might probably be considered a mixture 
of Charles Fourier and the Preacher of 
Ecclesiastes, With the socialist, it 
legitimized all passions, of which it 
would make the living forces of the 
world; with Kou&1erTx it cried, “ Van- 
ity, all is vanity! I have said, Laugh- 
ing is madness, and grief, of what use is 
it?” 

At first sight the descriptions which 
abound in the poem of Bouilliet appear 
well drawn. The intrigue is simple, the 
details varied, the psychology certainly 
not complicated, the story advances 
rapidly to the catastrophe. At a dis- 
tance, the picture shows to admirable 
advantage: the masses are well distrib- 
uted, the colors lively and even a little 
crude: artistic effects and skilful 
touches are not wanting. From afar 
we exclaim, “Really dashing!” but 
when we draw nearer, “ Even too dash- 
ing.” Every thing is done in a hurry,— 
half done—as if on the principle that 
the bourgeois should not have too much 
for his money. Every thing is impro- 
vised, nothing bas lived, hardly any 
thing is felt. The construction would 
not have lacked elegance if the archi- 
tect had only been kind enough not to 
cover it up with pegs and ropes’ ends, 
This fantastic form, an opera disguise, 
glitters over poverty and bareness. If 
the poet dresses as a harlequin, it is to 
conceal from us that he is destitute of 
a coat, and even a shirt. The theme 
follows the chances of versification, be- 
cause it lacks a dominant idea; because 
the regulation of consonants, the ca- 
dence of alliterations, come more easily 
to hand than connection of ideas and 
the reason of things. Thanks to a 
whimsical form, our romantic writers 
of the decadence have believed them- 
selves at liberty to ignore good sense, 
morality, and psychology ; as orators ad- 
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vantageously substitute for right, grand 
swelling periods, and a superb display 
of legal technicalities, Gladiators and 
soldiers dispense with motives for kill- 
ing each other, and the world at large 
wanders through a labyrinth of aimless 
actions, guided by no other clue than 
caprice. 

But in the end one gets tired of 
caprice, for the mind, although requir- 
ing relaxation from time to time, and 
opportunity to repose from the exi- 
gencies of logic, always severe,—cannot 
long tolerate pure irrationality. Alfred 
de Musset and his imitators have been 
fully conscious of this truth. In order 
to put people on the wrong track, they 
dash at the reader, who lets himself be 
dazzled by the flashing sword with 
which they pretend to cut at him. 
They sneer at the public, to prevent the 
public from despising them. Should 
they speak of grand and beautiful 
things, they would lose their taste for 
turning into ridicule the miseries of 
their auditors. Truth ennobles those 
who utter it, and those who listen. But 
mockery and lying follow close on one 
another's heels. 

When we have turned others into 
derision, nothing remains but to fall 
foul of ourselves; when we have suffi- 
ciently quizzed the world, we areallready 
to place ourselves before a mirror and 
make up faces. The poet who ridicules 
every thing, no longer believes in his 
own poetry. If he sneers, it is because 
he is incapable of either laughing or 
crying, and, above all, of speaking ra- 
tionally. Here is M. Louis Bouilliet, 
who gives us a poem in five cantos and 
two hundred pages,—and we are not 
entitled a single moment to take him at 
his word and believe what he says, 
Without ever protesting by a sentence, 
by the turn of a phrase, he relates to 
us the ignominies of Commodus,. and 
dilates with the marked complacency 
upon his baseness, but he never at- 
tempts to sharpen the description with 
a touch of raillery. No contempt, no 
indignation, but an eternal quiz, per- 


petually smiling on the side of vice, 


ironical as to virtue, which, however, 
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shines but by its absence. In the end, 
this sets our teeth on edge, and we cry 
out impatiently to the poet, “ Truce to 
equivocation! Are you against Com- 
modus? Say so, Are you for Com- 
modus? Say so, then, quickly!” 

We would also call upon contempo- 
rary Romanticism to decide, to declare 
itself, to take a stand in our conflicts, 
political, social, religious, moral. But 
we know well enough that it is incapa- 
ble of doing so; that it is impossible 
for it to resolve the contradiction, to 
divine the enigma which has been left 
to us by our fathers of 1830. No longer 
daring to come to any conclusions, but 
too vain to admit its impotence, it has 
taken refuge in buffoonery. Raillery is 
only a mask on the face. Confused 
with its position, ashamed of its office 
as public jester in the midst of Bona- 
partism, it declaims behind a mask, and 
by the invariable grin on its lips may 
be detected the sheet of pasteboard. 
No longer knowing what to think, no 
longer knowing what to believe, it is 
no longer able to fabricate its own repu- 
tation by the easy process of running 
down Phidias and Sophocles, by crying, 
“The Beautiful, it is the Ugly,”—and 
vexing the heroes of Greece and Rome 
by donning the toggery of strolling 
minstrels and of feudal troubadours, 
To the costumer’s shop it has returned 
the tinsel it loved to parade, and all the 
accoutrements; a Toledo blade, a blun- 
Gerbuss, the baron’s sword, the tatter- 
demulion mantle of Don Cesar,—the 
felt hat of the gray mousquetaire,— 
piece by piece the array has been re- 
placed on the shelves—“ Farewell, bas- 
ket, it is over with market |” 

“ And afterward ?” 

Afterward Romanticism, which has 
reposed in a cradle, watched over by 
the Génie du Christianisme, which has 
grown up in the sanctuary of Notre 
Dame, which has sounded the horn 
of Hernani, from the “Ivory Tower” 
of Alfred de Vigny, Romanticism, dis- 
abused, disgusted, but not disintoxi- 
cated, slinks away like Rolla, like- 
Paulus, to breathe its last on the dirty 
pillows of the Bonapartist Empire. 
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An anonymous writer in the July 
number of this Magazine, in an article 
on “Our Established Church,” which 
attracted no little public attention and 
comment, both favorable and unfavor- 
able, was suffered to celebrate the Roman 
Catholic Church as substantially the 
Church by law established in this State 
of New York; to illustrate the munifi- 
cence of its governmental endowments, 
and to glorify its quiet political suprem- 
acy. Admiring, apparently, as well the 
dazzling successes of that vigorous body 
in this commonwealth, as the shining 
qualities. and the prudent measures 
which have achieved success, this pre- 
suming writer has sought to proclaim 
upon the house-tops what the Church 
would fain have continued to enjoy 
uncriticised in cloistered seclusion. So 
averse is the apostolic spirit, from 
Peter, the first Pope, down through 
Gregory V1I. and Innocent III, and Leo 
X., and all the gentle category, to a 
bald ostentation where the welfare of 
the Church is not to be advanced by it, 
that we might well have guessed that 
so zealous an advocate was but a vol- 
unteer whose client would soon step 
forward into the forum, disclaim his 
authority, and decline to be concluded 
by his facts or arguments. 

Precisely this is what has occurred. 
The Church of which this contributor 
assumed to write has other ways of 
expressing itself than through anon- 
ymous writers in journals not avow- 
edly Catholic; and it has promptly and 
efficiently spoken to disayow the pre- 
tensions which he has put forth for 
it, and to denounce him with some por- 
tion of the severity which he seems to 
have deseryed. We herein undertake 
to show, from the highest Catholic 
authority, how great were the errors of 
the article entitled ‘Our Established 
Church,” published in this Magazine last 
July. We may premise, too, that out 


of much concurrent and competing tes- 
timony, we select our refutation mainly 
from two sources: (1). The letter which 
the Bishop of Rochester (we are almost 
compelled to add in partibus infidelium, 
from his statement of the position the 
Church occupies), addressed to a local 
newspaper, and through it—urli et orbi 
—to that city and the world; and 
(2.) The Catholic World for August, in 
its leading article, entitled, like the 
paper to which it was a reply, but appar- 
ently, unlike that, in an ironical spirit, 
“Our Established Church.” The autho- 
rity of a great ecclesiastical dignitary, 
like that of the chief magistrate of a 
State, is too high to need certification 
from any body ; above all men, a Bishop 
speaks ex cathedrd, even when he sends 
his pastorals to a printing-office. Nor 
can the oracular character of The Catho- 
lic World any more be brought in ques- 
tion, bearing as it does upon its very 
cover the imprimatur of the Archbishop 
and Primate of New York, of ‘the Car- 
dinal Prefect of the Propaganda, and 
of His Holiness Pope Pius IX. himself. 
We shall venture, therefore, after pre- 
senting from these authorities the con- 
futation of the article referred to, to pro- 
ceed to exhibit from the same unques- 
tionable sources the actual position of 
the Church of Rome in this country in 
relation to the sects which surround it 
and the State in which it exists, 

The more painful part of the duty 
which we have undertaken—the con- 
tradiction of actual misstatements of 
fact—is in a measure relieved by the 
discovery that, as the result of the very 
sharp criticism which has been applied 
to the article in question by so many 
unfriendly eyes, they are discovered to 
be no more than two, or possibly three, 
in number, and of no darker enormity 
than these : 

1, The site of the new Cathedral was 
included, by an error of topography, in 
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the magnificent grants of adjoining 
property from the city to the Church, 

2. By a like blunder the non-Catholic 
“Nursery and Child’s Hospital” was 
confounded with the Catholic Orphan 
Asylum hard by. 

We decline to admit the plea, which 
might be made in behalf of these mis- 
statements, that the block next north of 
the Cathedral was the gratuitous gift of 
the Common Council; that it is but a 
step along Fifty-first-street from one to 
the other of the children’s asylums thus 
referred to; and that the Catholic one 
is, in fact, a beneficiary in the manner 
thus charged. Nor shall we admit as 
extenuation any such straggling para- 
graphs as this, produced from a late 
newspaper— 

“The sum of $8,928.84, due for assessment, 

has been donated by the New York Common 
Council to St. Patrick’s Cathedral.” 
—for what the city does toward build- 
ing the church does not go to show 
that it gave the land forit. But with 
some misgivings lest the case may only 
be injured by this persistence, we ven- 
ture to repeat this story about the 
details of the Orphan Asylum business, 
to which an air of authenticity is 
given by the references to the public 
records. 

It seems, then, according to this story, 
that in Book “A” of Deeds in the 
Comptroller’s Office, at p. 271, is re- 
corded a deed, with a “covenant for 
quiet enjoyment,” from “The Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty of New 
York” to “The Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum Society” (John Hughes, Presi- 
dent), in that city. The consideration 
expressed is One Dollar; the premises 
are described as bounded north . and 
south by Fifty-second and Fifty-first 
streets, west by Fifth Avenue (200 feet), 
and extending easterly from Fifth Ave- 
nue four hundred and fifty feet; being 
a tract of between two and three acres, 
and containing thirty-six city lots. In- 
asmuch, however, as the writer now 
put to the question had never alleged a 
deed conveying full title to corporation 
property, but only leases upon rents 


reserved, we peremptorily object to the 
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statement of this instrument as being 
the introduction of new and irrelevant 
matter. 

In the same office, however, in the 
“Book of Special Leases,” at p. 134, 
is recorded a lease of the same date 
with the deed just mentioned, by which 
the grantors in that instrument lease to 
the same Society the premises bounded 
by Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets, 
east by Fourth Avenue, and west by 
the tract just described, “during the 
pleasure of the party of the first part 
and their successors,” for the yearly rent 
of One Dollar. This property is 200 
feet by 375, or thirty city lots, and is 
very cheap at a dollar a-year, but for 
the precarious tenure at the pleasure of 
the Corporation. This defect, however, 
which at the worst it was hypercritical 
to object to, was soon corrected. By 
resolution of the Common Council, Oc- 
tober 21, 1857, the Comptroller was 
directed to lease the plot to the Society 
“so long as it shall be occupied for the 
use of the Asylum,” at the same rent of 
One Dollar a-year. The lease executed 
in pursuance of this resolution bears 
date December 31, 1857, and has been 
on file in the Comptroller’s office since 
May 11, in the year memorable for 
Orphan Asylums, 1863. 

This particularity, regarding only one, 
it is true, of the statements in contro- 
versy, certainly appears plausible. But 
as we read in The Cutholic World (p. 
583) that “ only one such lease, that for 
the House of Industry for the Sisters 
of Charity, has been made in this city 
since 1847,” we are forced to conclude 
that the records are mistaken, thanking 
that magazine at the same time for the 
mention of the lease for the “ House of 
Industry,” which the article in Putnam 
had somehow omitted to notice. How 
many and how serious are the similar 
omissions, we very likely shall never 
know; for the ways in which these 
things are done are various and in- 
scrutable; and many things which an 
outsider may search for in vain, the 
authorities of the Church can publish 
or keep silent, as they choose. 

8. The third and only remaining 
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error found in the paper in question, aside 
from the fundamental and pervading 
error of declaring the Church lawfully 
established and adequately endowed, 
consists in the statement that the land- 
ed estate of the Church, valued at fifty 
millions or more, is cwned in great part 
“ by one or another of five ecclesiastics.” 
The Bishop of Rochester ayows him- 
self to be “one of the five . . holding 
property,” and proceeds to add that he 
holds no property, but that a good deal 
in his diocese is held instead by another 
of the five, the Bishop of Brooklyn. 
We fail to grasp the special importance 
of this correction; it is enough that 
Bishop McQuaid has made it. The 
additional statement, that the four 
owners of church property are engaged 
in transferring it, more or less at their 
leisure, to the religious societies organ- 
ized under the Act of 1863, deserves, 
however, even to our minds, fuller ex- 
planation ; and the same explanation 
will serve to show why it was that the 
successors of the Apostles have been 
obliged hitherto, like the Apostles them- 
selves, to add to “the care of all the 
churches” the charge of their tempo- 
ralities. 

Before 1868, the law of religious 
socicties in this State was a general 
one, making no distinction between 
Catholic, Methodist, or Hicksite Quaker 
congregations. In all such organiza- 
tions alike, the parishioners who attend- 
ed the worship, who paid for the land, 
the buildings, and the service, were 
iutrusted with the control of what they 
paid for. With this arrangement the 
sectaries, of whatever schism, are still 
forced to content themselves; but it 
hardly needs a bishop to explain that 
it is incompatible with the spirit of the 
Catholic Church. In 1863, therefore, a 
year propitious for such enterprises, as 
this city attested at midsummer, the 
existing Act was passed (Laws of 1863, 
chap. 45), applying, by its express 
terms, only to Roman Catholic congre- 
gations. It provides that in every 
parish which chooses to organize under 
it, the corporate body shall consist of 
five trustees. These are the Bishop or 
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Archbishop of the diocese, the Vicar- 
General of the diocese, the Pastor of 
the church, all “for the time being,” 
and “ by virtue of their offices;” and 
two laymen, members of the church, 
appointed by the other three, and hold- 
ing their places for one year. The 
Vicar-General and Pastor may be re- 
moved and replaced by others, at the 
will of the Bishop, without a moment’s 
notice ; the two laymen are removable 
every year, at the option of the other 
three, or a majority of them. A better 
arrangement to prevent the evils of 
divided councils it is difficult to con- 
ceive of; nor is it greatly to be wonder- 
ed at that Bishop McQuaid should be 
willing, as he says, to put the title to 
the lots on which he is “ building the 
Bishop’s house” “in the name of St. 
Patrick’s Church Society,’—of whom, 
he might add in the sententious manner 
of Artemas Ward, “Iam which.” The 
magnificent structure of hammered 
stone, in size and splendor, if not in 
name, a palace, which is fast rising 
upon those lots, will no doubt be man- 
aged quite to the satisfaction of its 
occupant; and as the Bishop, we un- 
derstand, notwithstanding what a stran- 
ger would infer from the extent of his 
new mansion, is not a man of family, 
he cannot but be content with the ab- 
solute control for life of all his estate, 
and its undisturbed transfer at his death 
(may it be distant !) to his successor. 

When it is observed, moreover, that 
the entire process for incorporating any 
Roman Catholic congregation now or 
hereafter existing, is, that the three cler- 
gymen named select their two laymen, 
that the five sign, acknowledge, and 
file a certificate showing the name of 
the proposed body corporate, and that 
“thereupon such church or congrega- 
tion” becomes “a body corporate,” no 
other member of the congregation than 
those two needing to know one word 
about it until it is done, it becomes 
easier to understand why bishops, as 
well as Catholic journals, prefer their 
existing conveniences to any “ establish- 
ed” arrangements that have yet been 
contrived, 
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Having thus clearly exhibited the 
errors into which this writer has 
fallen, it remains only, before setting 
forth to our readers such positive results 
as may be collected from the authorities 
quoted,to complete our demonstration of 
the main sin of inference and conclusion 
of which he has been guilty. The Church 
of Rome, then, is Not by law “ establish- 
ed” in this State, and the writer might 
have known it without waiting for the 
sharp admonition of The Catholic World, 
or the Rochester rappings his knuckles 
have incurred from Episcopal visitation. 
Not that the fact, upon which that 
journal insists so strenuously, that the 
Catholics are only a minor part of the 
population, has really any thing to do 
with the question. A church-establish- 
ment is only the more oppressive where 
its adherents are but a minority. The 
Established Church in England is the 
Church of less than half the people, and 
is bad enough, God knows; but the 
same establishment in Ireland was the 
Church of but a petty fraction, and 
does not appear to have been the less 
an establishment for that. The Estab- 
lished Church is vastly in the minority 
in Wales; and from the Scotch Estab- 
lishment more than half the people are 
Dissenters. But though the thing may 
be possible enough, we need at present 
only confess that it is not actual, A 
simple reference to the Constitution and 
the General Statutes of this State 
would have shown this writer that 
the word “ Established,” or ‘ Establish- 
ment,” in connection with the Catholic 
Church, or the phrases “ State Church,” 
or “ Religion of the State,” are nowhere 
to be found. With such assurances, 
then, from such authorities, capped 
with this final argument, we leave this 
“ sensational writer,” whom “even the 
anti-Catholic Nation has rebuked for 
his levity,” to such comfort as his schis- 
matic conscience may allow him, for 
the imposture he has practised upon 
this Magazine, the Church, and the 
World, 

Deducing now, from the lectures the 
Bishop and The Catholic World have 
read us, such substantial lessons as they 
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seem to teach, we find following closely 
in logical order upon the primary fact 
that the Church of Rome is not estab- 
lished here, some measure for determin- 
ing how much that Church lacks of 
being even fairly tolerated.- So far 
from having been the object of special 
favors or lavish benefactions from the 
governing bodies in the State, its 
special distinction is found in the op- 
pressive discrimination with which 
hitherto Legislatures and Common 
Councils have withheld from it all but 
the barest fraction of what equity and 
equality entitle it to. In establishing a 
proposition so conflicting with the pre- 
tensions put forth in the July number, 
it is not insisted that any part of its 
statistics of public largess to the Church 
is incorrect. Exception is taken, indeed, 
in the following form, to the estimate 
mentioned below : 

“The JMfagazine [Putnam's] asserts ‘the 
State paid out, in 1866, for benefactions under 
religious control, $129,025.49, .. . of which 
the trifling sum of $124,174.14 went to the 
religious purposes of the Catholic Church. 
We have not been able to find a particle of 
proof of this, and the mode of reckoning 
adopted by Putnam is so false, and its general 
inaccuracy is so great, that in the absence ef 
specific proof we must presume it to be un- 
true, and made only for a sensational effect,” 


Now we concede the propriety of dis- 
crediting a specific statement by alleg- 
ing that the author is obviously in the 
habit of saying the thing that is not, 
and then using the statement thus dis- 
credited to impugn his general veracity. 
But since the statement, as we have 
already said, is not distinctly denied, 
and as it really will not affect the gen- 
eral argument, it may do no harm to 
mention, as the July writer’s voucher 
for his assertion, the Annual Report of 
the Comptroller of the State for the 
year 1866, at pp. 71 to 75. And to 
show that the writer did not, as The 
Catholic World intimates, mistake such 
names as “The Five Points Gospel 
Union Mission,” or “The Young Men’s 
Christian Association” as belonging to 
“Catholic Institutions,’ we subjoin 
the official list of their names and the 
amounts of their subventions, so that, 
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the Protestant and Jewish being noted 
by italics, it may be judged in how 
many instances he has erred in his clas- 
sification.* 

But it is not necessary, it seems, to 
dispute a single item of the contribu- 
tor’s avowedly fragmentary list of pub- 
lic benefactions to the Catholic Church, 
in order to show with what impious 
cruelty politicians have combined to 
persecute that Church, to trample it 
under foot, to deprive it of its just 
rights. Concede that every one of the 
legislative and municipal grants alleged 
by the “sensational writer” has really 
been made; so far from proving favorit- 
ism to the Church, they fall immeasura- 
bly short of what that Church is enti- 
tled to, and what The Catholic World 
now squarely demands, The whole 
estimate of the writer in Pournam is 
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based upon a radical misconception 
of the relation of the Catholic Church 
to ail other religious bodies, and of the 
comparative relations of that Church 
and each of such bodies to the State; 
a misconception, however, largely preva- 
lent without the pale. “In this mat- 
ter,” it seems, “the Protestant mind 
proceeds upon a sad fallacy. . . While 
they call all grants and donations to 
Catholic institutions sectarian, they call 
none sectarian of all that [are] made 
to Protestant institutions which are 
not under the control and manage- 
ment of some particular denomination 
of Protestants; . . but this is a grave 
error, and cannot fail to mislead the 
public. All grants and donations made 
to institutions, charitable or educational, 
not under the control and management of 
Catholics, are made to non-Catholics ; 


Evangelical Lutherar, St. John's Orphan Home, Buffalo. 

Free School of the Academy of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville. 

Le Couteulx, St. Mary’s Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Buffalo. 

Do., Special Appropriation. 

Orphan’s Home and Asylum of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New York. 
Protestant Half Orphan Asylum, New York. 


Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Brooklyn, 1864. 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Brooklyn, 1865. 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, New York. 

Society for the Protection of Destitute Roman Catholic Children, New York. 
St. John’s Catholic Orphan Asylum, Utica. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, New York. 

St. Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum, Buffalo. 
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St. Joseph’s German Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Rochester. 
St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, Canandaigua. 

St. Mary’s Boys’ Orphan Asylum, Rochester. 

St, Mary’s Orphan Asylum, Dunkirk. 

St. Patrick’s Female Orphan Asylum, Rochester. 

St. Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum, Troy. 

St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Albany. 

St. Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum, Buffalo. 

St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum, Buffalo. 

St. Vincent’s Male Orphan Asylum, Utica. 

St. Vincent de Paul Orphan Asylum, Syracuse. 

The Church Charity Foundation, Brooklyn, 1864. 

The Church Charity Foundation, Brooklyn, 1365. 

Troy Catholic Male Orphan Asylum. 

St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, Clifton. (Special Appropriation.) 

St. Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum, Buffale. (Special Appropriation.) 
St. Vincent’s Male Orphan Asylum, Utica. (Special Appropriation.) 
Buffalo Hospital, Sisters of Charity. 


Buffalo St, Mary’s Lying-in Hospital. 

Jews’ Hospital, and Hebrew Benevolent Society, New York. 

Rochester St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Rochester St. Mary’s Hospital. (Additional Special Appropriation.) 
Providence (R. C.) Lunatic Asylum, Buffalo. 

Buffalo St. Mary’s Lying-in Hospital. (Additional Special Appropriation.) 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, New York. 

8t. Mary’s Church and School, New York. 

St. Bridget’s Church School, New York. 

The Society for the protection of Destitute Roman Catholic Orphan Children 
(Special Donation, Chap. 647, Laws of 1866.) 


$130,025 49 
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and, with the exception of those made 
to the Hebrews, to Protestant institu- 
tions. There are but two religions to 
be counted, Catholic and Protestant.* 
The true rule is to count on one side 
whatever is given to institutions under 
Catholic control and arrangement, and 
on the other side all that is given for 
similar purposes to ALL the institutions, 
whether public or private, not under 
Catholic control and management ;” it 
being of no consequence, let it be ob- 
served, whether there-is any religious 
control whatever, whether simple athe- 
ism or blank indifferentism governs 
them, or whether they are the ordinary 
non-religious institutions of the State 
itself. In all these cases alike they 
must be treated as Protestant concerns, 
and the payments to them countervail- 
ed y corresponding subsidies to the 
Catholics. Inquiring upon this solid 
and comprehensible basis, the World 
finds “ that the total of grants made by 
the State to charitable and other insti- 
tutions,—including the New York In- 
stitution [for] the Deaf and Dumb, the 
New York Institution for the Blind, the 
Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents of New York, State Agri- 
cultural College, State Normal School, 


* We trust we shall be pardoned for intruding 
into the province of a theetogical rather than a 
literary Magazine, by expressing our misgivings 
lest the use of this argument should prove to be a 
polemic mistake on the part of Our Roman Catho- 
lic Brethren. It may be very true—we are inclined 
to think that it is—that there is a substantial re- 
ligious unity in Protestantism, and that its divis- 
fons are really analogous to the divisions among 
Roman Catholics, representing diversity in unity. 
But then the contrary argument has often been 
found extremely convenient and effective by Catho- 
lic disputants—that Catholicism is one, and Pro- 
testantism a mere jangle of diversities. We have 
our fears lest the position here taken, that Protest- 
antism is not many religions, but one, and Catho- 
licism another, may involve the loss of a more im- 
portant position in another part of the defences. 

It may seem absurd in us to teach any thing of 
the arts of controversy to such notable experts. It 
is like ti rhetorician who lectured Hannibal on 
the art of war; or like the youth who attempted to 
enlighten an aged relative on the method of get- 
ting at the contents of an egg through a very slight 
perforation of the shell. We presume that some 
way will be suggested of getting over the difficulty 
and holding both the opposite positions at once. 
But suspecting that possibly the difficulty might 
have been overlooked, we thought no harm in sug- 


gesting it. 
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the [State] Western House of Refuge 
for Juvenile Delinquents, State Lunatic 

Asylum, the [State] Asylum for Idiots, 

the Willard [State] Asylum for the In- 

sane, academies, orphan asylums, ¢éc., 

hospitals, &c., colleges, universities, c.. 

and miscellaneous, have amounted, tor 

twenty-one years, ending with 1867, to 

$6,920,881.91. Of this large amount, 

Catholics should have received for their 

institutions certainly not less than one 

million. Yet all that we have been able 

to find that they have ‘received out of 

this large sum is a little less than $276,- 

000; that is, not over one fourth of 

what they were entitled to ; yet PUTNAM's 

MacazinE has the effrontery to pre- 
tend that our Church is favored at the 
expense of Protestantism.” No wonder 
then that Catholics, in the language of 

the World, denying that they have 
“received any thing like their propor- 
tion,” now “ demand for their institu- 
tions their proportion of the subsidies 
granted,” upon the grand and simple 
basis of computation already laid down. 
Nor is this demand, founded as it is in 
equity, and backed by all the moral 
and material influences which that great 
body knows so well how to wield at 
proper moments, one which parties or 
people can afford to slight. The day 
of reckoning appears to be come; the 
bill is presented for payment; and the 
State will have cause for self-gratula- 
tion if the tremendous footing runs no 
further back than the twenty-three 
years which show so grievous a debit 
side of the account. 

But this, unfortunately for the State, 
is very far from showing what Signor 
Mantilini describes as “the demnition 
total.” And it evinces a mature con- 
fidence on the part of the Catholic 
Church in its secure (though unestab- 
lished) position; that its avowed and 
most accredited mouth-piece should be 
willing to arouse the most sensitive 
prejudices of all non-Catholic citizens 
by bringing in already its little bill for 
the injuries it has suffered from that 
form of oppression, most dear to the 
average American, known as the Com- 
mon-School System. Hereupon, we 
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have two lessons to learn from The 
Catholic World: First, the measure of 
compensation necessary to make good 
the pecuniary damage to the Church 
from the inequality of our adminis- 
tration hitherto; Second, the form of 
rearrangement which the Church now 
demands, insists upon, and without 
which it refuses to be at peace with the 
State. 

After the impressive tabulation we 
have just repeated, the World goes on: 


“ But we have not yet stated the whole case. 
We do not know how many millions are ap- 
propriated annually for the support of public 
schools throughout the State; but in this city 
the tax-levy, this year, for the public schools, 
is, we are told, $3,000,000, or over. Catholics 
pay their proportion of this amount, and they 
are a third of the population of the city. ... 
The public schools are anti-Catholic in their 
tendency, and none the less sectarian because es- 
tablished and managed by the public authority 
of the State. .. We count in the grants 
and donations to Protestant institutions, the 
whole amount raised by public tax, together 
with that appropriated from the School Fund 
of the State for the support of the public 
schools. Thus we claim that Catholic charities 
and schools do not receive, in grants and dona- 
tions, a tithe of what is honestly or justly their 
share, whether estimated according to their 
numbers, or according to the amount of public 
taxes for sectarian, charitable, and educational 
purposes levied upon them by the State and its 
municipalities,” * 


* The wrong done by the July contributor was 
in estimating the various appropriations and 
grants to the Catholic Church as mere gifts, rather 
than as “payments on account” of a just and 
righteous debt, the overwhelming total of which is 
hardly diminished, in a perceptible degree, even by 
these magnificent contributions. Taking the esti- 
mate of The Catholic World, we present its careful 
and unprejudiced views of the financial relations 
of the State to the (unestablished) Church for a 
single year, in a form which will be clear to busi- 
hess men, and which will show that under the 
show of liberality we have really been treating her 
with the most shameful injustice. 


Tue Strate or New York, tro tue Hoty Roman 
anv Apostotic CuuRcH, Dr. 

To a due proportion of grants and do- 

nations to Charities and Schools, 

1866, being ten times the sum act- 


ually paid. . + $1,251,741.40 


i 
By cash, being less than “a tithe of 
what is ieapatoed and Sain! their 
share.” ° 


125,174.14 
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In view of this lucid statement of 
the rights of the Catholic Church, lan- 
guage fails us fitly to characterize the 
passion or folly of those who would 
represent, as did the writer of “ Our 
Established Church,” that the subsidies 
heretofore bestowed upon that body 
indicate that it “is in a fair way of 
obtaining its own.” When we consider 
how vast are the sums consecrated (we 
use the word in its French sense) dur- 
ing the past thirty years to the Ameri- 
can scheme of public education, and 
remember that every dollar was spent 
in downright hostility to the Roman 
Church, and as truly for sectarian pur- 
poses as if it had gone to pay the sala- 
ries of Methodist ministers, we may well 
conclude that all the benefactions 
brought together by the offending 
writer are less than “a tithe” of the 
just claims of the Church, or of what 
it now demands. Is there a politician 
in the State who will oppose the 
liquidation of so just a debt ? 

But even more valuable than the 
mere financial computation is the in- 
formation the World gives us as to the 
terms upon which the vexed question 
of common schools may be permanently 
adjusted. It isa mistake, in the first 
place, to suppose that Catholics have 
any objection to the system “ for non- 
Catholics, If they wish the system for 
themselves, we offer them no opposi- 
tion. . . We oppose it not when intend- 
ed for them, but only when intended 


We will not undertake to compute the interest 
to date. These revelations (for we confess they 
are such to us) of the way in which tho State of 
New York has been running behind, year after 
year, in its “honest and just” debts, are simply 
appalling. Damaging as this statement may be 
to the market value of State securities, we thank 
The Catholic World for bringing it to the notice of 
our public financiers. Pay as you go is a good 
motto for States, as well as individuais, in dealing 
with any creditor. But there are three sorts of 
creditors in whose case it is specially apgropriate— 
the Water company, which, in default of payment, 
stops your water supply ; the Gas company, which 
turns off your light at the street main; and the 
Church, which cuts off your sacramental grace. 
When complete religious liberty is established, at 
last, and the Church is in a position to enforce her 
“honest and just” claims against the State, these 
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trous arr of more than a million a-year 
will put the latter at a terrible disadvantage. 
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for us, and we are taxed to support it.” 
The ground of objection is, that there 
can be no proper education which is 
not religious, and that education be- 
longs therefore not to the State, but to 
the Church. This opinion amounts, 
with Catholics, to a “ conscientious con- 
viction.” “Whether we are right or 
wrong, is no question for the State or 
civil authority to settle. The State has 
no competency in the matter. It is 
bound to respect and protect every citi- 
zen in the free and full enjoyment of 
the freedom of his conscience. We 
stand before the State on a footing of 
perfect equality with non-Catholics, and 
have the same right to have our Catho- 
lic conscience respected and protected, 
that they have to have their non-Catho- 
lic and secularized conscience respected 
and protected. We do not ask the State 
to impose our conscience on them, or to 
compel them to adopt and follow our 
views of education; but we deny its 
right to impose theirs on us, or even to 
carry out their views of education in any 
degree at our expense. The Catholic con- 
science binds the State itself so far, but 
only so far, as Catholics are concerned. 
. . Its only just and honest course is to 
abandon the policy of trying to bring 
both together in a system of common 
schools. . . . As both are equal before 
the State, it can compel neither to give 
way to the other. This may or may not 
be a disadvantage ; but it is a fact, and 
must by all parties be accepted as such.” 
If the State “ will, as it is bound to do, 
respect and protect the rights of con- 
science, or real religious liberty, the 
only solid basis of civil liberty, it must 
do as the continental governments of 
Europe do, and divide the public 
schools into two classes; the one for 
Catholics, and the other for non-Catho- 
lics. . . . Let the State appropriate to 
Catholics, for the support of schools 
approved by their Church, their propor- 
tion of the School Fund, and of the 
money raised by public taw for the sup- 
port of public schools. . . . This, if the 
State, for public reasons, insists on uni- 
versal education, is the best way of 


solving the difficulty. .. Another way 
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would be, to exempt Catholics from the 
tax levied for the support of the public 
schools, and give to the schools they 
maintain their proportion of the School 
Fund held in trust by the State, and 
leave Catholics to establish and manage 
schools for their own children in their 
own way, under the supervision and 
control of the Church. Either way of 
solving the difficulty would answer our 
purpose, and we venture to say that one 
or the other method of dealing with the 
public school question will ere long have 
to be adopted, whatever the opposition ex- 
cited.” 

Let it be assumed now that all the 
proposed statistics of the contributor 
in regard to public largesses are not only 
correct, but are far below the actual 
facts ; they would yet be vastly inferior 
to this authentic announcement of the 
demands and determined purposes of 
the Catholic Church, in significance to 
the people of this and of all these Uni- 
ted States, Right or wrong, the system 
of free, public, universal education, 
which has been developed from the 
Puritan germs planted in New England 
into the various forms, of identical 
essence, in which it exists to-day in 
every Northern State, is immeasurably 
precious to the American heart. Grow- 
ing up as it did in the midst of sects 
warring certainly not less bitterly than 
now, controlled, no doubt, in its infancy 
in some Eastern States by the religious 
bodies which until lately were “ estab- 
lished ” there, it has yet. been fortunate 
enough to endure to a lusty and sym- 
metrical maturity, which has enforced 
respect and immunity from contending 
factions. Nor is there wanting to non- 
Catholic citizens, of whatever creed, an 
enthusiasm of devotion to their school- 
system, an unquestioning faith that it 
is a principal cause of our material 
prosperity, and moral as well as mental 
eminence, and that without it our retro- 
gression must be certain and swift, 
which amounts, quite as strongly as the 
Catholic view now presented, to a “ con- 
scientious conviction.” It may be that 
before the controversy is adjusted upon 
either basis which our Roman Catholic 
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brethren lay down as the only alterna- 
tives for “ solving the difficulty ” raised 
by themselves, a Protestant conscience 
may assert its “rights” and demand 
their enforcement by the State. There 
is a non-Catholic conscience, we have 
been told, which holds as fervidly to 
the duty of the State to educate all its 
youth, as the Catholic conscience to the 
duty of the Church to prevent the State 
from doing it. Right or wrong, per- 
verted or corrupted as a Protestant con- 
science may be, we have heard it said, 
by those to whom modern history seem- 
ed familiar, that it has often been firm, 
resolute, enduring to the loss of all that 
made life dear and of life itself, under 
the sharpest tests the Catholic Church 
has found occasion to subject it to. 
This Magazine is not an organ of non- 
Catholics; it does not undertake to 
assert, except as on the authority of The 
Catholic World, what “ must” be done, 
or “ will have tobe” adopted by the State. 
But it is no arrogation of authority to 
say, what every breeze bears upon its 
wings, that a successful blow at the 
American system of common schools 
would thrill millions of non-Catholic 
souls like a sacrilege. Still less do we 
pretend to say that the zeal of Protes- 
tants would be more effectual to-day in 
protecting their school-houses, than it 
has been many a time before in saving 
their meeting-houses. We shall hardly 
look for greater earnestness or devotion 
than such as proved a poor defence to the 
followers of Huss and Ziska, of Coligny 
and Zwingli. But futile as “ the oppo- 
sition excited” may be, futile as The 
Catholic World assures us it will be, we 
leok for no noiseless contact when “ the 
Catholic conscience ” which must “ bind 
the State” comes in collision, as it 
moves to the overthrow of common 
schools, with the Protestant conscience 
which is bound to maintain them. 
Possibly some one, Catholic or not, 
as unauthorized as the late writer in 
PuTNAM, may dispute our authority for 
saying that the Catholic system de- 
mands the overthrow of the school-sys- 
tem, and may endeavor to accommodate 
the alternatives of the World—the sup- 
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port of Church-schools by public taxa- 
tion, or the exoneration from school- 
taxes of all who under that inducement 
choose to call themselves Catholics-—to 
the continued existence of common 
schools. It is true that the World ap- 
pears to contemplate the continued ex- 
istence. of “secular schools” under 
State control,—continued, when the 
State has cut itself off from revenues 
for their support, or is engaged in sub- 
sidizing private schgols up to a destruc- 
tive rivalry. How long the World con- 
siders that the State would act as the 
agent of religious sects to collect money 
and distribute it among them; or on 
the other hand would attempt to carry 
on the partial task of educating, not all 
children, but Protestant children, or 
finally the children only of such parents 
as should ultimately neglect to exempt 
themselves from taxation by setting up 
conscientious scruples, that able journal 
does not take occasion to remark. We 
respect its acuteness quite enough to 
presume that it believes, as we do, that 
it would not be long. 

But the World refrains from saying, 
what we feel bound to add, that no 
Catholic can look with tolerance upon 
the continuance even of a mutilated 
and crippled common-school system. 
Relieved though he may be as a Church- 
man from its atheism, as a tax-payer 
from jts cost, he continues responsible 
as a citizen and voter for its existence. 
How can the Assemblyman from St. 
Peter’s in Barclay-street vote for the 
bill by which even Protestants are tax- 
ed to sustain a system of which Arch- 
bishop McCloskey says that its work- 
ings, “as far as Catholic children are 
concerned, have proved, and do prove, 
highly detrimental to their feith and 
morals;” and the Bishop of Newark 
that “it is the greatest enemy of the 
Catholic religion and of all dogmatic 
truth?” Will he not, must not every 
legislator, so much being granted, accept 
the principles laid down by the Tablet : 
“ Education itself is the business of the 
spiritual society alone, and not of secu- 
lar society. The instruction of children 
and youth is included in the Sacrament 
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of Orders, and the State usurps the 
functions of the spiritual society when 
it turns educator. . . The organization 
of the schools, their entire internal ar- 
rangement and management, the choice 
and regulation of studies, and the selec- 
tion, appointment, and dismissal of 
teachers, belong exclusively to the spirit- 
ual authority.” If he turns to the Cath- 
olic Telegraph of Cincinnati, the hon- 
est legislator will find his last doubt re- 
solved, for he will find, by the authority 
of Archbishop Purcell, that the educa- 
tion of common schools is “ elemen- 
tary instruction in atheism and immor- 
ality.” “ Halls of learning that are irre- 
ligious, because no particular religion is 
taught, must become the prolific sources 
of national iniquity. The secular 
schoo]-system is a social cancer, presag- 
ing the death of national morality, de- 
vouring the little sense of religion that 
Protestantism instils into its believers. 
The sooner it is destroyed the better.” “It 
will be a glorious day for Catholics in 
this country when, under the blows of 
justice and morality, our school-system 
will be shivered to pieces, Until then, 
modern Paganism will triumph.” . 

But we need not call in the inferior 
evidence of newspapers and archbish- 
ops, when the solemn declarations of 
the Holy See itself are so clear and con- 
clusive upon this very point: “ Melius 
est petere fontes quam sectari rivulos.” 

Until the American Church ceases to 
be a dependency of the Roman Church, 
it cannot discard or evade the infallible 
authority of the Roman Bishop. If 
any American Catholic should seek to 
reconcile himself with American princi- 
ples of education, let him hear how 
those principles, as expressed below, are 
denounced by the present Pope.—“ The 
principal errors of our time,”—the quo- 
tation is from the famous “ Syllabus,” 
or catalogue appended to the Encycli- 
cal of December 8, 1864 : 


“45. That the entire direction of public 
schools in which the youth of Christian States 
are educated, save an exception in the case of 
Episcopal seminaries, may and must appertain 
to the civil power, and belong to it so far that 
no other authority shall be recognized as hav- 
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ing any right to interfere in the discipline of 
the schools, the arrangement of studies, the 
taking of degrees, or the choice and approval 
of teachers. 

“47, That the most advantageous conditions 
of civil society require that popular schools open 
without distinction to all children of the people, 
and public establishments destined to teach 
young people letters and good discipline, and 
to impart to them education, should be freed 
from all ecclesiastical authority and interfer- 
ence, and should be fully subjected to the civil 
and political power for the teaching of matters 
and opinions common to the times. 

“48, That this manner of instructing youth, 
which consis‘s in separating it from the Catho- 
lic faith and from the power of the Church, 
and in teaching it above all a knowledge of 
natural things and the objects of social life, 
may be perfectly approved by Catholics.” 


But, however it may have been in 
1864, the American Catholics of 1869 
are reasonably free from all these errors. 

In this same Cincinnati, which in- 
cludes—we can hardly say contains— 
the Telegraph, progress is reported. 
The newspapers have been busy with 
the details of recent negotiations be- 
tween the Board of Education and “ the 
authorities of the Catholic schools,” 
which have reached a certain result. 
The result is not much; mainly that “no 
religious teaching,” or the use “ of any 
religious books, papers, or documents 
{notably the Bible] shall be permitted 
in” the public school-houses. Naturally, 
this contents neither the Telegraph nor 
the Freeman’s Journal of this city, both 
of which denounce the capitulation as 
a Catholic surrender. But their in- 
flammation is surely unreasonable, and 
might be injurious if'a heated journal 
were as dangerous to a great cause as to 
a railroad-train. It is much that the 
Church is treated with, at last, as co- 
ordinate with the State, as having bel- 
ligerent rights, and as being capable of 
concluding compacts. From this to 
final success, the way is short and 


smooth. “ Chateau qui parle, femme qui 
écoute, va se rendre.” Common Schools, 
good-bye ! 


We proceed now to a more pleasing 
part of the task which the temerity of 
this contributor has forced upon us. 
We rescue from the comparative ob- 
security to which the necessarily re- 
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stricted circulation of The Catholic 
World might have condemned it, the de- 
finition which the highest literary au- 
thority, backed by the highest hierarchi- 
cal authority,in the American Church, 
puts upon the great watchword, Reli- 
gious Liberty. Here, where the Church, 
though not “ Established,” feels called 
upon to disavow its desire to be, be- 
cause it can do better; where its public 
subventions, although they amount thus 
far to less than the tenth of its just de- 
mands, have reached an annual sum 
which strikes tax-payers with dismay ; 
where its foot is upon the neck of legis- 
latures, its grasp upon the throttle of 
all public education, it becomes a ques- 
tion of more than speculative curiosity, 
when the Church is heard to speak re- 
spectfully of “ religious liberty,” what 
it means by the phrase. When the 
Church “ shall have its own again,” when 
our legislation upon cults, like our leg- 
islation upon schools, is adjusted to suit 
the requirements of the “spiritual order” 
which “ is superior to the secular ” (Cath. 
World, p. 583), what will be the rights 
and duties of citizens in non-conform- 
ity? These: 

“We understand by religious liberty 
the freedom and independence of the 
Church as an organic body.” 

See now how blessed a thing is a 
definition! Councils and prelates be- 
yond the ocean have screamed them- 
selyes hoarse these hundreds of years 
past, in decrying the pernicious modern 
fantasy of religious liberty. Even the 
most solemn of late utterances of the 
Roman oracle, the same Encyclical and 
Catalogue of Principal Errors already 
quoted, sets this very Catholic World, 
unless its happy definition reconciles 
the declarations of its August number 
with the approval of the Pope upoa 
the cover, in a deplorable attitude of 
schism and rebellion. For among the 
most pernicious of those damnable 
heresies we find held up to public ab- 
horrence these : 


“15. That every man is free to embrace the 
religion he shall believe to be true, guided by 
the light of reason. 

“23. That the Church has not the power of 
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availing herself of force, or of any direct or 
indirect temporal power. 

“55, That the Church must be separated 
from the State and the State from the Church. 

“7, That in the present day it is no longer 
necessary that the Catholic religion shall be 
held as the only religion of the State, to the 
exclusion of all other modes of worship. 

“79. That it is false that the civil liberty of 
every mode of worship, and the full power 
given to all of overtly and publicly displaying 
their opinions and thoughts, conduce more 
easily to corrupt the morals and minds of the 
people and to the propagation of the evil of 
indifference.” 


But the Church in America, as we 
are daily assured, is a Church of prog- 
ress, not of dead conservatism ; of re- 
publicanism, not of autocracy; of en- 
lightenment and free schools, not of 
middle-age darkness. In spite then of 
trans-Atlantic formulas and precedents, 
it could not but be the advocate of 
religious liberty. How noble was the 
conception which enabled it to main- 
tain before the American people their 
favorite principle rejected by the Euro- 
pean Church, and yet maintain that 
unity of doctrine, the loss of which is 
schism, and all by a definition! How 
eagerly would the fiercest ultra-montane 
welcome religious liberty, thus defined, 
to France! How gladly would the 
whole Spanish clergy, to-day, which for 
a year past has protested with all the 
power of its lungs and with the added 
force of muskets against the admission 
of religious liberty under one concep- 
tion, accept it in the American-Catholic 
sense! Nay, even in those sadiy dimin- 
ished provinces which own the sway 
of the Head of the Church alone; 
whose governors are bishops, and whose 
ministers of state are cardinals; where 
the Jew slinks timorously into the 
Ghetto at night-fall lest the sbirri be 
upon him; where the American may 
pray to his unknown God with his 
countrymen under the shelter of his 
country’s flag, but not otherwise, and the 
catacombs themselves no longer furnish 
a secure retreat for dissenting worship- 
pers ; where else than here has true relig- 
ious liberty “ the freedom and independ- 
ence of the Church as an organic body,” 
its highest and completest development? 
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They err, then (and this is part of our 
lesson from The Catholie World), who 
tell us that the Church is an uncertain 
and ductile thing, one thing in Naples 
and another in New York, different in 
the times of Hildebrand and Pius IX. ; 
or who pretend that religious liberty is 
a Protestant thing, or a new thing. 
The Church in America to-day is as the 
Church in Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; its accidents only are changed. 
It does not accommodate its ancient 
ideas to modern formulas; it takes 
modern formulas and fits them (by a 
definition) to its venerable ideas. “ Re- 
ligious liberty,” as the American Church 
now professes it, is the oldest of Catho- 
lic principles. Religious liberty, as 
thus defined, burned Savonarola in Flo- 
rence and Huss at Constance. It was 
to vindicate “ the freedom and independ- 
ence of the Church as an organic body,” 
that the Church maintained its Inquisi- 
tion in Spain, and decreed the extirpa- 
tion of the Albigenses in Languedoc. 
In France this religious liberty, tempo- 
rarily depressed, by the Toleration 
Edict of Nantes, lifted its head awhile 
upon the revocation of that tyrannical 
measure, only to be utterly swept away 
in the flood of equality which has over- 
spread that land since the Revolution. 
Let us hope that among us this great 
American principle, to which we are all 
devoted, may be satisfied when it drives 
home at sunset all the Hebrew brokers 
in Wall-street ; when Dr. Morgan Dix 
begs a flag from the Prussian Consulate 
to protect the matins and vespers at 
Trinity ; and when the Session Laws 
are regularly sent down by the Gover- 
nor, instead of only occasionally by the 
committees, as now, for the approval or 
rejection of the Archbishop of New 
York ; for then shall we approach near- 
er than now to the entire “ freedom and 
independence of the Church as an or- 
ganic body.” 

But the advanced and American 
Catholicism which governs the congre- 
gation of St. Paul and The Catholic 
World, this liberalism which is abreast 
of the times, and seeks to make its 
religion the religion of the future as 
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well as of the past, leaves us in no un- 
certainty what shall be in that happy 
day the fate of heretical creeds; when 
‘real. religious liberty,” as thus defined, 
“the only solid basis of civil liberty,” is 
effectively maintained. The World has 
already limited the duty of the State 
to the protection of those religions only 
“not contra bonos mores.” The quota- 
tions we have but just made indicate 
how “detrimental to morals,” in the 
Catholic view, the®Protestant systems 
are. This, of course, excludes them 
from the toleration they might other- 
wise claim; but their exclusion is nail- 
ed and clinched by the avowal that 
what Protestants “call their religion is 
a perpetual protest against what we 
call religion,” is no religion at all there- 
fore. Upon the whole, then, we can 
discern in these latest utterances of 
progressive Catholicism little ground 
for the complacency with which many 
Protestants are in the habit of regard- 
ing the political supremacy of that 
Church, Perhaps it might be worth 
their while to consider whether there 
be not color for the suggestion we have 
sometimes heard, that the American 
ecclesiastic of to-day, by virtue of the 
very unestablished character of his 
Church, of its exemption from State 
control and respousibility to the State, 
however lavishly subsidized by the 
State, is an ultra-montane of a new and 
singularly exaggerated type. Kings and 
emperors elsewhere, by their arbitrary 
interference, have succeeded in modify- 
ing that implicit devotion to the for- 
eign domination of a Pope which after 
all is the highest badge of Catholicity. 
There is no such disturbing influence 
here; and what may be the full blos- 
som and ripe fruit of this new and un- 
pruned growth may be a curious ques- 
tion now, and a practical one very soon. 

We come now to the last, in the dis- 
order in which we have brought them 
together, but by no means the least in 
consequence, of the principal conclu- 
sions we find in the adverse criticisms 
upon the July writer. Not only is the 
Roman Church not formally “ establish- 
ed” in this country, but it protests, with 
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all the solemnity that surrounds the 
throne of a bishop and the press of the 
Catholic Publication Society, that it 
never, under any circumstances, can be 
cajoled by the entreaties of a fond and 
devoted State into becoming establish- 
ed. “Catholics have no notion,” says 
Bishop McQuaid, “of their Church 
ever becoming ‘ the established Church,’ 
and they are just as certain that no 
other Church shall ever assume to be 
‘the established Church’ in these Uni- 
ted States.” “No Church,” says The 
Catholic World, “ can be the established 
Church here or elsewhere, unless it con- 
cedes the supremacy of the State, and 
consents to be its slave. This the 
Catholic Church can never do... In 
this country . . the civil authority has 
recognized . . its obligation to protect 
the adherents of each [religion] in the 
free and full enjoyment of their entire 
religious liberty, The State guarantees, 
thus, all the freedom and protection the 
Church has ever secured elsewhere by 
concordats. She much prefers freedom 
to slavery, and her full liberty, though 
shared with hostile sects, to the gilded 
bondage of a State Church. She nei- 
ther is the Established Church, nor can 
she consent to become so.” 

We leave the Bishop and the Maga- 
zine to distinguish, by the help of 
another definition, if they will, the doc- 
trines we have quoted from the damna- 
ble heresies Numbers 15, 55, 77, and 79, 
quoted above from the Syllabus. We 
do not assume to judge another man’s 
servants; to their own hierarchical Mas- 
ter they must stand or fall. If indeed 
we were reviewing the World as carping 
critics, we might Socratically ask it 
why the Catholic Church has not here- 
tofore, where its word was law, en- 
forced the preference just expressed, 
shattered the “ gilded bondage” which 
we are told it abhors, and “shared with 
hostile sects ” the “ full liberty ” which is 
80 congenial and so sweet? Is it despite 
the choice of the Church, that it is 
maintained to-day as the governmental 
Church, with all the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities which that position en- 
tails, in so many European countries ? 
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Have our ears deceived us, and are the 
churchly protests with which the wel- 
kin has been ringing these few years 
past from Naples, and Austria, and 
Spain, protests against the establish- 
ment of the Church, and not, as we 
have been supposing, against the rude 
severance of some of the “gilded” 
chains that sustained it in its detested 
elevation? And why, we might ask if 
we were controyerting the World, does 
not the Church at the Holy See itself, 
where it is understood to be not with- 
out influence upon legislation, accom- 
plish that beneficent order which it so 
much prefers, and extend to rival reli- 
gions a participation in the freedom of 
worship which seems to be now the 
exclusive privilege of the Establish- 
ment? Wecan anticipate the answer 
such questions would incur. The 
Church in Europe is ready enough for 
religious liberty, if it only knew, as well 
as the Church in America does, what 
religious liberty is, but as it supposes 
it to mean that the Church is to have 
only an equal chance with the sects, it 
must perforce oppose’ it. The Church 
in Europe would not cling so to estab- 
lishment, if it only knew, as the Ameri- 
can Church has learned, how all the 
profits of establishment are to be had 
without its inconveniences, And when 
our Unestablished Church here in New 
York, having secured from the State 
the annual donation of ten times the 
half million or nfore the State bestow- 
ed upon it in 1869, and having annihi- 
lated the State’s secular education, and 
thus recovered here what it has lost in 
every Catholic country in Europe, has 
given actual demonstration of the ad- 
vantages there are in non-establishment, 
then we may expect to see the Spanish 
clergy shouldering muskets for religious 
liberty instead of against it; the Nea- 
politan clergy disbanding their banditti 
and signing petitions to Parliament for 
disestablishment ; and the Holy Father 
himself detaching one circlet from his 
triple crown, and begging the Roman 
Senator and Council to regard him 
only as the first of their clerical sub- 
jects. 
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The Church, then, can “ do better ;” 
so much better, in fact, that The Oatho- 
lic World hardly speaks too strongly in 
saying it is “insulted” by being called 
the State-Church. Let us not be above 
learning from its bitterest enemies why 
it is in this country at least as good as 
established. Against the passage of the 
Bill for the Disestablishment of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland, fifty-three 
peers protested, “ Because it is impossi- 
ble to place a Church, disestablished 
and disendowed, and bound together 
only by the tie of a voluntary associa- 
tion, on a footing of equality with the 
perfect organization of the Church of 
Rome, whereby the laity are made com- 
pletely subservient to the priesthood, 
the priests to the bishops, and the bish- 
ops themselves are subject to the uncon- 
trolled authority of a foreign potentate.” 
Before this utterance of the peers, how- 
ever, that shrewd disputant, Mr. Disraeli, 
had said the same thing more sharply in 
the Commons. The only way, said he, to 
prevent ecclesiastical inequality in Ire- 
land is to refuse to disestablish the Pro- 
testant Church there. For the Roman 
Catholic Church is already established 
there “as fully and completely as any 
power, human or divine, can be estab- 
lished. . . . The discipline, order, and 
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CRIMSON, BLUE, AND GOLD. 


THERE is a tinge of crimson, blue, and gold 
Upon the foliage which clothes the hills ; 
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government of the Roman Catholic 
Church are not voluntary. They are the 
creation of the simple will of a sovereign 
pontiff, and do not depend at all on the 
voluntary principle. . . I maintain, that 
as long as His Holiness the Pope pos- 
sesses Rome, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, in whatever country it is found, is 
an Establishment.” 

Beati pacificatores! It is pleasant to 
reconcile adversaries. If Bishop Mc 
Quaid and The Catholic World are right, 
perhaps Disraeli and Derby may not be 
far wrong. And while the meddlesome 
July writer seems to have erred by his 
public comments on the progress the 
Church has made in the favor of legisla- 
tors, perhaps his announcements are bad 
only for prematurity. Perhaps his action 
is like that of one who, when cunning 
architects and sculptors have been for 
years bringing to perfection the facade 
of a gorgeous cathedral, encumbered 
with scaffolds and hidden by canvas, 
furtively, before the last blows are 
struck and the last bas-reliefs set, de- 
taching the screens that conceal it, 
throws untimely to view the unfinished 
work and the enraged artists, amid’ 
grimy machinery and smutty workmen, 
the rollers of logs and the pullers of 
wires. 






From their rough knees and ribs of solid rock 
To their broad shoulders lifted to the clouds. 
How gorgeous the autumnal scarf of leaves, 
Gleaming like silken banners in the sun 


Upborne by hosts clad in the pomp of war! 


As Joseph’s coat of many colors showed 
The love a father cherished for his son, 


So this vast robe of varied tints and shades, 
Dropped like the prophet’s mantle from the sky, 


Betokens the dear love of God to us. 


Crowned emperors and kings, and mitred popes 
Clothed in the rich regalia of their caste, 
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Are poor in contrast with these kingly trees, 
Upon whose leaves rainbows repeat their dyes, 
And glorious sunsets leave their golden light. 


Clasped in the blue arms of the hazy heaven, 
The hills seem lifted near the throne of God. 
There the soft maple’s scarlet foliage burns 
In the still bush with unconsuming flame ; 

The elm holds high its coronal of gold, 

And strews its yellow wealth upon the shrubs, 
That raise their arms to catch the falling gems. 
The bronzed boughs of the hickory hide the nuts 
Which cluster unperceived amid the leaves, 

And here and there the steepling evergreens, 
Emblems of hope, wave their unfading plumes, 


Far as the eye can reach, the vales and hills 
Are all ablaze with gold and scarlet fires, 
Unquenched by the descending showers of rain. 
There the gay oriole hangs her cradle-nest, 

And soft winds rock it in the morning sun; 
And there the sable crow, unmusical, 
Seems like a patch of last night in the bush. 


These Titans of the forest have been swept 
By fearful storms of battle-shot and shell, 
Like thunderbolts which Jove hurls at his foes, 
How scarred and battered these old oaks and elms! 
But they were taught to wrestle with the wind, 
And fight the thunder which came winged with fire: 
Thus they grew stronger in their strife with storms, 
Our nation, rising from the storms of war, 
Will strike a deeper root and firmer grow, 
And lift its banner as the wood its boughs. 
Under these branches patriot graves are filled 
With heroes sleeping peacefully and sweet. 
Here wild flowers are the sylvan syllables 
Which spell their epitaph in balmy words ; 
And lowly bushes bribe the birds of song 
With fruit, that they may cheer with wood-notes soft 
The solitude so grand and beautiful. 
These trees are heroes’ monuments, 
And the red stains upon their sighing leaves 
Remind us of the crimson wounds which poured 
Brave blood like water on the trodden ground. 
Like the far-spreading flame and smoke of war 
Seems the rich foliage on the hazy hills. 
But the sweet sunlight struggling through the boughs 
Makes golden ladder-rounds which reach to heaven 
And I see white-winged messengers of peace 
Descending with vast blessings for us all. 
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THE FOCI OF THE SOCIAL ELLIPSE. 


Tue ellipse, significant in its mathe- 
matical relations, is scarcely less apt in 
its representative power. It has two 
centres, or foci, instead of one. The 
curve, as a whole, is similarly related 
to each of these foci, though every 
point in it is differently and adversely 
connected to them. They stand over- 
against each other, two conjoint centres 
from which the figure has been des- 
cribed, and to each of which it is refer- 
able in exactly the same way. A diam- 
eter equidistant from them divides the 
curve into two equal and complemen- 
tary parts. The ellipse thus becomes a 
striking type of joint yet separate 
action; of similar yet diverse rela- 
tions; of equal yet opposed positions. 
For this purpose we now use it to rep- 
resent the social circuit with its two 
foci, male and female. So God created 
man in His own image ; male and female 
created He them. The word man is thus 
used as common, and parts into the two 
divisions, male and female. Our Anglo- 
Saxon hits the same thought in the 
words man and wife, man or woman. 
As in mathematics we designate a line 
as a, and the same line in a modified 
relation as a’ prime, so in the ra- 
tional world, our first form of being is 
man, and our second is man prime,— 
woman. Let the two foci of an ellipse 
approach each other till they meet, and 
the figure becomes a circle; let the cen- 
tre of a circle part into two points, and 
then stand over-against each other, and 
it becomes an ellipse. Man, the undi- 
vided being covered by the one word 
that groups us all, is the centre of the 
circle of rational life; man, parted into 
male and female, is the foci of the el- 
lipse into which this single, germinant 
circle expands in the first steps or stage 
of growth. 

What we wish to establish is, that 
the foci of the true social ellipse are 
occupied by equal, complementary par- 
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ties, who give a law to its curvature by 
joint and reciprocal relations, making 
it the evenly balanced and exact pro- 
duct of its two constituents. These 
may approach each other and meet for 
the time in one centre, or may part, 
and send distinct influences forth for 
the construction of society, yet this, in 
its perfection, shall remain the equal 
and symmetrical result of their united 
action, When we affirm that men and 
‘women occupy equal, balanced social 
positions, we do not mean that there is 
a numerical measure of power to be 
found somewhere, on whose scale-mark 
they touch exactly the same point; 
neither that the kind and grade of 
power are identical, both medium or 
both prime. Equality in the spiritual 
world has a less precise, a more ranging 
definition. Men and women are equal 
in the same sense that men are equal. 
There is a liberal per centage of folly 
and weakness in the world, but they 
are not confined to races, classes, or sex, 
but are sown broad-cast through them 
all. 
The equality of men and women is 
like the equality of land and water, 
ocean and mountains, as types of beau- 
ty; like the equality of oxygen and 
hydrogen in the production of water, 
like the equality of the east and west 
end of a great cathedral, the one majes- 


_tic with towers, the other sacred with 


chancel and legendary windows. It is 
not an absolute barren equality, but a 
potential, diversified, exalted one, that 
seeks the equipoise of things various, 
lifted, in their excellence, above a dick- 
ering, fractional, scrupulous measure- 
ment; an equality of things that look 
now smaller one than the other, now 
larger, according as we come under their 
immediate influence, or contemplate 
them on this side or on that. 

These two powers, in this sense equal, 
are also complementary. Life is not of 
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one or the other, but of the two. So- 
ciety is neither the product of man nor 
of woman, but of man and woman. 
They do not enter, therefore, the physi- 
cal, social, or intellectual field, to yield 
the same but different elements, yet 
elements not so much diverse in kind 
as in some subtle balance of the forces 
they contain. The limbs of man are 
complementary. The right and left leg 
are alike, yet unlike. Identical in struc- 
ture, the arrangement of parts is exactly 
opposed, while, in walking, their duties 
are of an alternate, not simultaneous 
character. In like manner, the right 
and left hand are complements, and 
though in the division of offices there 
is a stronger distinction between them, 
this rests on convenience and custom, 
not structure. 

In close complementary relation there 
is a dependence and independence, a 
likeness and unlikeness, equally strik- 
ing. Taken separately, each of the 
partners may seem complete, but re- 
garded in reference to some joint state 
or action, they are wholly dependent. 
Each loses, not only what the other 
contributes, but its own peculiar func- 
tion, by the separation. Thus we can- 
not walk half as far on one leg as we 
can on two; we cannot walk at all till 
the missing member is in some way sup- 
plied. We cannot perform the moiety 
of our usual labor with the right hand 
alone. Its customary dexterity is lost 
except as the left waits upon it, and 
remains, as a skilful, trained attendant, 
ready at each instant to furnish the 
expected aid. One limb stands in per- 
petual pause till the other can be plant- 
ed; one hand fills itself, and has no 
point of relief or change till the other 
is brought forward. 

If our individual, physical structure 
is full of complementary relations, it 
becomes natural to expect something of 
the same kind in our joint social struc- 
ture. At the foundation of this, accord- 
ingly, there lies the most perfect of 
complements, extending through the 
physical, intellectual, and emotional 
natures. 

Men and women are equal in that the 
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superiority of neither at any one point 
is absolute and unapproachable, and is 
always balanced by some correspond- 
ing superiority at another. Thus, say 
what we will about the inferiority of 
woman in intellectual power, none of 
us would regard as a miracle a woman 
who should evince more capacity than 
any man whatsoever. Extraordinary it 
would be, as the first man of the age is 
himself extraordinary, but not miracu- 
lous; for the feet of woman have often 
walked lightly along the summits of 
intellectual power, and we see that there 
is no point absolutely denied them. 
Though there are very few who, like 
Mrs. Somerville, or Miss Martineau, or 
Margaret Fuller, seem to tread freely 
the fields of philosophy, there are 
sufficient to show that they are to the 
region born, and need crave no admis- 
sion there. 

Though here and there a. solitary 
peak in the clear intellectual heavens 


‘seems: to belong almost exclusively to 


man, yet we are to remember that very 
few men have ever scoffed at woman, 
for whom there might not have been 
selected, with a little care, women by 
dozens decidedly superior to them in 
the very qualities of which they boast- 
ed. Moreover, there are other just as 
brilliant and true methods of manifest- 
ing mental power, which seem equally 
open to the one. sex as the other. Mrs. 
Browning is one of the first of English 
poets, while Mrs. Stowe is the first 
American novelist, and the Brontés and 
Mrs, Lewes and Miss Muloch have few 
rs, 

It is true, then, that the intellectual 
superiority of man is not of a general, 
absolute, unapproachable kind, but that 
he simply holds high vantage-ground, 
which he has occupied for centuries, 
and for a portion of which certain 
phases of his power preéminently fit 
him; yet, be it borne in mind, ground 
every inch of which may be essayed 
by the nimble wits of woman. Over- 
against this, in the balance of position, 
women occupy, pitch their tents upon, 
cover, the more serene, genial, and truly 
commanding mounts of moral power. 
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If it is easy to find two talented men 
for one talented woman, it is yet more 
easy to find two pure-minded women 
for one man who bears about with him 
a tolerable wholesome, moral atmo- 
sphere. If it is unusual to find a wom- 
an like Lady Montague, Mme. De Staél, 
or Mme. Roland, seeking a peer in the 
quick, brilliant collision of conversa- 
tion, on social, philosophical. or politi- 
cal themes, it would be equally unusual 
to find devout worship, holy member- 
ship in Christ, lively, sympathetic, per- 
sonal charity, in which two thirds of 
the participants were not women. In- 
deed, this eminence, this blessed pre- 
eminence, seems conceded to them, and 
only one human being in the growth of 
Christianity has been lifted by the wor- 
ship of men beyond the pale of human 
powers into divine honors—Mary, the 
Mother of God. 

Men who are determined to reject 
this essential oneness and equality of 
nature, scorn, in the comparison, the 
moral element. They forget that it is 
by virtue of this alone that we touch 
the clouds; that it is this that chiefly 
defines character, and gives the outlines 
and lineaments of our spiritual being. 
The intellect is an instrument, and that 
for which we use it determines its 
value. If it is a sword in the hand of 
some great madman driving through 
Asia or Europe and striking at the lives 
and liberties of men, then it is demo- 
niacal, and the glare of it is deceitful 
and dazzling: fools may stare, but an- 
gels weep. If it is a steamship, a jen- 
ny, a power-press, then it puts new and 
benign instruments et our disposal, yet 
instruments that must still find the 
kindness and gladness of their service 
in the gentle thoughts of those who use 
them. It is the angel or demon of the 
moral nature, that stands behind the in- 
tellect, goes into it as into an arsenal, to 
arm itself for mischief, to secure there 
missiles of wrath whose sweep and 
power know no limit; or to gather up 
the tools of husbandry, of commerce, 
of manufacture, and ease therewith the 
toil of men, and lighten and sustain 
their hard labors, The element of in- 
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tellect, which man represents, stands 
servitor to the moral power typified in 
woman ; and is good or bad, angelic or 
devilish, according to the handling. If 
superiority is to be claimed because of 
the central power, the distinguishing 
feature of character, it must be award- 
ed to woman, not to man. 

The complementary character of these 
two constituent forces of society serves 
still further to point out the nature of 
their equality. Look at the physic.l 
endowments and beauty of each; at 
Venus and Hercules, Minerva and Apol- 
lo. The one personified power, the 
other personified sensibilities ; the one, 
a type of aggressive strength, strength 
offensive and defensive, of power, pierc- 
ing, penetrative, declared ; the other, of 
attractive, winning force to be possess- 
ed, trusted, rejoiced in, more to be loved 
than feared, to be feared only when love 
has been betrayed, to be feared only 
when love has been outraged and made 
vindictive, when the moral sentiment 
has been stirred to wrath. 

Intellectually, there is the same com- 
plementary relation. The heaven-given 
Promethean fire is wanting to neither, 
but in one it burns with more heat ; in 
the other, with more light. To the 
quick glance of the one, thé intuitive, 
emotional aspects of truth lie revealed ; 
to the steady, patient thought of the 
other is disclosed its close, underlying, 
logical connections. Poetry and art lie 
open to a Mrs. Hemans, or Hosmer, or 
Bonheur, while philosophy and inven- 
tion yield chiefly to the systematic, 
slow approaches:of the male mind. 
They are indeed to each other as the 
two arms of the military service—the 
scouring cavalry and the patient, con- 
quering infantry. For effective, lively 
service in the recitation room, I think 
most instructors would award the palm 
to young ladies rather than to young 
men; and it is plain that a good many 
of the more boastful sex guard their 
superiority by carefully declining com- 
petition. There are in the thoughts of 
women velocity, electricity, brilliancy ; 
in the thoughts of men patience, pro- 
portion, coolness; and in the interplay 
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of the two, the best, the only condi- 
tions of society. If we add to this the 
fact that the one class of minds are per- 
meated with more pure and spiritual 
incentives, their morality always look- 
ing out on the heavenward side, neither 
baulked nor discouraged by self-denial, 
while the thoughts of the other class are 
settled together in prudence, compacted 
in thrift, moderated in forecast, and are 
perpetually looking earthward, along 
that vista of hopes, fears, liabilities, 
which are gathering in the path before 
them; we have the conditions of in- 
tense interaction, as when the outside 
and inside surface of an electric jar, by 
diverse characters and mutual affinities, 
arm: each other through every inch of 
surface with prickly points of fire. 

Before passing to a discussion of the 
consequences involved in this relation 
of the foci of the social ellipse, we wish 
to animadvert a little on the temper of 
the male mind in one or two phases it 
quite too frequently assumes. The first 
of these is that of contempt, supercil- 
ious and unreasoning. In this frame, 
men think so well of themselves and 
so poorly of those not endowed with 
the same distinguishing and distin- 
guished characteristics, as not to feel it 
necessary*to give any reason for their 
conclusions, They are content to float 
on the waves—the shilly-shally opinions 
that have ebbed and flowed backwards 
and forwards in the same narrow basin 
on the same low level for ages; that 
have taken the drainage of maudlin 
prejudices, miserable conceits, and a 
mean love of power; and they expect 
others to abide with them on like easy, 
lazy, comfortable terms of faith in their 
own immaculate being. 

It is not strange that women should 
be despised. The world has never seen 
a time yet in which angels would not 
have been first stared at, then laughed at, 
and at length stoned. In the progress 
of civilization we, from time to time, 
like the toad, cast our skin, but too 
often, like him, we turn again and swal- 
low it. Society started from the physi- 
cal point, and as man is stronger than 
woman, she became his slave. This 
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servitude she has been casting off ever 
since, the spiritua] beauty and strength 
that are in her, ridding themselves 
slowly, one after another, of the vile, 
despiteful tasks and badges laid upon 
them. There is no use in denying the 
persistent, persecuting character of the 
contempt that men have bestowed, and 
to their shame still bestow, on women. 
Language is full of it. The unmarried 
female is an old maid and spinster, and 
the widow the relict of her departed 
lord, as if she lingered behind like his 
old hat or church-coat. If woman is 
unsubmissive, she is a termagant, a 
shrew, a scold, a vixen, a virago. If 
she is uncleanly, she is a slut, and if she 
is impure, we have buried her many 
layers deep, piling on a fearful burden 
of epithets, as if we would fain crush 
her forever, and bar for her, with triple, 
impregnable bars, the road back to vir- 
tue, One might gather from language, 
that woman became a harlot by some 
devilish device of her own, and that 
the frightened virtue of men, hovering 
on unsullied wing, avenged its scandal- 
ized purity with ingenious appellatives 
of horror and scorn, hurled at the 
crouching, crawling victim beneath 
him. As Edith, in the masterpiece of 
Dickens, shrinks in self-loathing from 
the pure touch of Florence, so one 
might think that women were hiding 
away, Cloaked in all the vile epithets of 
speech, from that immaculate being, 
man. And these six-fold words of 
shame not to be mentioned here are 
matched by not one distinctive appella- 
tion for like guilt in man. Love opens 
the gates of Heaven ; Man, with a skele- 
ton key craftily shaped on this high 
model, opens doors which he assures his 
confiding victim are those of pearl, and 
then slams them shut behind her, the 
gates of death, the portals of the 
tomb; while society rushes forward to 
bolt and bar them, and virtuous maid- 
ens even plant themselves voluntary 
sentinels, that there may be no return, 
no voice of pity, no word of encourage- 
ment. We said there is scarcely in our 
language an epithet of disparagement 
that belongs exclusively to man. Let 
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us be just; there are some. When he is 
thought to be too much like a woman, 
he is called a milk-sop, a granny, a Betty. 

Whence comes this wicked, intolera- 
ble scorn of men, but from the vile, 
creeping thoughts that gender it, as the 
dead, by inevitable law, swarms with 
life. If woman be weak, she is not 
therefore to be despised ; if she be pure 
—as we should all be compelled to ac- 
knowledge that she is, if the words of 
Christ were in our ears, “He that is 
without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her ”’—she is therefore to 
be honored. Our wonder is of whom 
these wise men were begotten—this 
breed of noble blood; whether it be the 
life of their mothers that is in them 
thus curdling and separating and con- 
gealing.in intestine strife and spleen, 
one ruddy drop blushing with shame at 
its fellow. These doubtless have a way 
of their own of reaching the world. 

There are two forms of this contempt 
which add hypocrisy to scorn, and are 
thus doubly unendurable; the one is 
the religious and the other the chivalric 
phase of it. The conditions of life 
when Christianity had first touched 
them and was just disclosing them in 
their rude, unsoftened, practically bar- 
baric form, are seized on, and the coun- 
sels applicable to the incipient stages 
of society exalted into complete for- 
mul, perfect principles wherein to ex- 
press its ripe growth. We have had 
enough of this measuring up the pres- 
ent in the sealed and certified vessels 
of the past—this putting of the new 
wine into the old bottles and waiting 
for a burst. Seed-truth, germinating 
truth, truth prolific in new varieties 
and fresh forms, is the living truth and 
the only living truth of God. 

Gallantry that adorns woman till she 
becomes a petty deity, that lifts her up, 
and then worships and berates her by 
turns, that praises its own courtesy, 
condescension, and consideration in 
seeming to praise her dependent graces, 
and is careful to keep her, with all her 
alleged virtues, in close vassalage, and 
to wear her as an unmistakable orna- 
ment somewhat sparingly and proudly, 
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is the solution which fashionable socie- 
ty loves to make of the relation of the 
sexes; and with all its gilding of 
sweet phrases and outside show, it 
suffers not unfrequently in comparison 
with the stolid, sturdy independence of 
low life, in which men and women 
square at each other in bold defiance, 
and give each to the other a list of 
their virtues in honest, understandable 
English. A. gallantry which perverts 
language, which makes appearances 
belie facts, and patiently forges and 
then adorns the links of servitude, is 
one of the more mischievous ways in 
which man asserts his position, then 
stoops gracefully from it to hawk up 
his prey. 

Woman is, and should be, equally in- 
dependent of scorn and charity. She 
walks a queen. And with power hon- 
estly conceded and skilfully used, she 
may win by commanding, and com- 
mand by winning. In the highest im- 
personations of attributes, if the artist 
shapes his conception toward complete 
beauty, shades it off in the loveliness 
and sublimity of moral endowments, 
lifts it into the purity and peace of 
affections composed in spiritual life, of 
thoughts that touch evil and disaster 
without tarnish or weakness, he can 
hardly escape the female form. This 
being—woman—who brings to earth the 
gentlest, most sympathetic sentiment; 
who alone can kindle the cheerful fire 
on the hearth of home; who bears not 
on her shoulders, but in her bosom, 
most of human sorrow, hushing, consol- 
ing, suffering it; who presents in her 
person the tenderest, most attractive 
type of known beauty, the image near- 
est the invisible form of angelic life; 
who lights with quick, brilliant thought 
the paths we tread together in social 
glee, or scale alone in wrapt medita- 
tion; who brings to man the chief im- 
age of Heaven’s chief benison, love, 
and remains the point of pure attach- 
ment of the incarnate life of Christ to 
the life of our lost race,—can well pity 
the scorn of man and plead exemption 
from his gallantry ; can withdraw, as an- 
gels do, from too harsh and gross a 
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touch into the unapproachable precincts 
of her own spiritual, purified power. 
Say not, this is woman idealized, and 
so nought. 

It is because she can be so idealized, 
is so idealized ‘before every penetrative, 
impassioned eye, and from time to time 
gives firm, historic footing to the glow- 
ing image, that she becomes the carrier- 
dove of every noblest impulse, speed- 
ing it on its way to Heaven. What we 
choose to call the physical and intellec- 
tual weakness of woman, her want of 
strength, invention, and philosophy, in 
a certain aspect of them, are the condi- 
tions of her triumph. Her victory is a 
moral one, and this she works out, not 
with sword or ploughshare, not by the 
violence of the physical or the daz- 
zling achievements of the intellectual 
world, not by trick of head or hand, 
but by the silent influences of the no- 
bler nature, slowly stealing into the 
heart, as the warmth of spring into the 
frozen earth, and unlocking there the 
fountains of human life and her own 
power. 

If what we have now said were not 
absolutely true, but only partially so, 
there would yet be a plain identity, not 
a conflict of interests, between sex and 
sex in the growth of society. There 
cannot be full strength in the one with- 
out full strength in the other. Every 
weakness on this side will be the occa- 
sion of a corresponding weakness on 
that. Each must act as an occasion and 
condition of growth to the other. As 
in a play of swords, the steady eye, the 
quick stroke, watchful guard of the one 
party become the germ in training of 
the like qualities in the other; so the 
trenchant thrust of thought, the keen 
retort of wit, the ever-ready foil of pa- 
tience, the subduing stroke of affection, 
are, in the sharp, free play of social 
life, the conditions between man and 
woman of mutual respect and power. 

Nothing can be plainer than this as 
regards physical perfection. It is diffi- 
cult to tell on which root of life 
strength is most dependent. The moth- 
er cannot sink into feebleness,—and 
what a pity it is that to be feeble and to be 
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effeminate are very much the same thing 
—nor the father fall off from the full 
force of the race, without introducing 
the subtle seeds of mischief. If there 
is any thing in the world conjoint, 
complex, spun of a thousand threads, 
mingied of a thousand fluids, forged by 
a thousand blows, shaped by a thou- 
sand processes, it is the life that is to- 
day in each of us; and if there is any 
thing bi-partate, bi-polar, made up of 
the mingled waters of two great rivers, 
poised in the attraction and interaction 
of two types, adjusted by concession 
here, conquest there, and partition 
everywhere, it is the life we bear about 
with us, sealed in features maternal, or 
strengthened in forces paternal, as pro- 
vidential law may have wrought for us. 
The coming man, strong, lithe, healthy, 
nimble of limb, patient of thought, 
must find the alchemy of his being skil- 
fully compounded by two spirits, equal- 
ly adroit, clear-eyed, and potent. 

Nor is it less true in the cultivation 
of our powers than in their first grade 
and combination, that we shall meet 
these double conditions. This is a point 
we wish to handle a little more carefully, 
and we shall do it more effectually on 
the side of vices than virtues, though it 
is equally true that the form and 
strength of both in society will be de- 
termined, in a large degree, by the an- 
swering characteristics of the sexes. 
Our immediate assertion is, that every 
deficiency in the character of woman 
will be found to play into an answering 
fault in that of man. 

Woman has been, and still is in a 
measure, subdued to a position of mean 
dependence on man. That it has been 
so, is admitted ; for the sinuous, slimy 
trail of history brings the painful re- 
cord everywhere to the light; that it 
still in part remains so, let us concise- 
ly enforce. Woman is not the equal of 
man before the civil law. She makes 
no laws, she enforces no laws, she sim- 
ply suffers under law. She has no trial 
by her peers; men try her, convict her, 
imprison or hang her. Men listen to 
the complaints and decide upon them 
against her property, life, and good 
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name. She stands in no equal possession 
of property with her husband, or like in- 
heritance therein with him. Property 
that came through her, may pass in 
spite of her to his heirs at his death. 
Not so with him. He may dispose of 
his personal property against her will ; 
not she of hers, He is her complete heir 
in all vested rights; she enters by one 
third into his property, though it may 


have been originally all her own. And . 


this is about the practical ratio in 
which the law deals with her—three to 
one. 

In education, she is excluded from 
the highest endowed institutions of the 
land, while these are replaced with 
scarcely one adequately endowed for 
her especial benefit. By the unusual 
expensiveness and poor quality of in- 
struction, she is cut off from the higher, 
more perfect, more desirable forms of 
knowledge. The occupations open to 
her are still limited, and she is hunted 
by an inquisitive, tormenting, scandal- 
izing public sentiment, if she passes the 
bounds assigned her. A like senti- 
ment, as subtle and irascible as Greek- 
fire, prescribes an unhealthy, inconven- 
ient dress, necessarily greatly restrict- 
ing the comfort and scope of her pow- 
ers, and crowds her, by an intolerable 
sense of dependence on others, and a 
certain, undefined shame of a life re- 
jected from service and from love, into 
the marriage state, in which almost all 
that pertains to her is put at the mercy 
of one man, The exigency has not al- 
together passed of that earlier time in 
which seven women laying hold of one 
man besought him, saying, “ We will 
eat our own bread, and wear our own 
apparel: only let us be called by thy 
name, to take away our reproach.” 

Abate these statements as you will, 
and there still remains an undeniable 
and unnecessary element of weakness 
and servitude in woman. 

And what is the answering vice in 
man? We need not go far to look for 
it—the arrogant assumption of the male 
gender, no matter how low and grovel- 
ling the propensities under which it 
has hid itself. The man whom all crea- 
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tion spurns, yet manages to find some 
woman to spit upon. Man—that is, 
Anglo-Saxon man—is a mean skulk 
after all. He has been dodging and 
shying at the negro for a score of years, 
feigning offence to his nostrils and 
scandal to his understanding, but really 
afraid to meet, unwilling to meet, in 
fair field this patient competitor. Now, 
he fears that his domestic sceptre is 
endangered, and that he cannot bring 
his gross vices and unclean lusts in ex- 
actly the same arbitrary way to the 
household, if the partner of his bosom 
is emancipated to knowledge, self-gov- 
ernment, and equal-rights. He hates to 
treat with parties he has been wont to 
command, and be put upon his courtesy 
and kindness so long disused. Here is 
the fatal, reciprocal effect of a subsery- 
ient, dependent attitude in one of two 
parties essentially equal. It begets and 
must beget tyranny, arrogance, self-as- 
sertion, and self-indulgence. There 
were never slaves without masters, nor 
slavish vices without magisterial vices 
as well. If you say these statements 
are not applicable to our best families, 
we admit it, and make answer that 
they are not, chiefly because this au- 
thority of the husband has been waved, 
or has found an amicable basis in per- 
fect love. The point claimed is exactly 
this: the unity of the household must 
be one of rational, thoughtful, inde- 
pendent, coalescing elements, and thus 
only can it be a school of mutual for- 
bearance, self-respect, and skill. Just 
so far as submission, sinking to servility, 
comes in on the one side, power ris- 
ing to arrogance will enter on the oth- 
er, and we shall have more or less of 
the spectacle which still lingers with us 
—home made the only place in which 
man finds no motive to disguise his 
brutal passions, or, may we not truth- 
fully say, in which he sometimes 
avenges himself in the outrageous in- 
decency of behavior for all the restraint 
the world has put upon him. We 
know where the wnder-current of 
thought is sapping these statements. 
It is first affirmed that much of this 
mischief is due not to the condition, 
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the terms of the relation between man 
and woman, but to the vices. of both; 
and again that the growth of society, 
constructed as it is, tends to cast it off. 
Yes, growth casts it off, because it 
shakes and shatters the theory and 
practice of dependence in which much 
of it is rooted. 

And these declared methods of the 
law and the base do but disclose more 
clearly and undeniably the vicious ten- 
dencies of a system, the same in its 
spirit everywhere. Why should you, 
by the order and harmony of your 
home, resting on mutual respect, love, 
and concession, uphold in theory a prin- 
ciple which, in practice, you have dis- 
carded? Why give an alleged law of 
order, under which the tyrannical hus- 
band hides himself from himself and 
from the world, as hestalks with coarse 
authority and uncovered faults through 
the frightened, trembling household ? 

Another prevalent defect in womanly 
character, induced, or at least enhanced, 
by a too restricted field of thought and 
labor, is vanity. This is the ruling vice 
of the female mind. The irrational, 
ridiculous, and in the last degree cum- 
bersome rigmarole of fashion is of her 
device and execution. By means of it, 
leaders are driven in a round trot of 
extravagance, through unnecessary and 
nonsensical changes, wearing out their 
existence with hopes, fears, perplexities, 
triumphs, chagrins, none of which are 
at all worthy, not merely of them, but 
of any intelligent being. This making 
it all of life to live; this uniting of one’s 
self to the ephemera, hovering on the 
wing, and feeding on the sunshine; 
this acceptance of bonnet and bend as 
the polite language of our polite na- 
ture, itself thought of as a jewel of a 
thing, is the weakness and sin of the 
womanly heart, and it begets at once 
its answering transgression in man. 

The acquisitive, greedy spirit, with 
eager, searching eye, hard and unsym- 
pathetic, is the innate and acquired im- 
pulse of men, which wakes up in them 
on the slightest provocation, as inevita- 
bly as scent in a hound. 

The ground and necessity of this 
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eagerness are found in large part in the 
helplessness and vanity of women. Mar- 
riage becomes more and more a luxury, 
and the dress and equipage of the 
household a gauge-mark of success. 
How can the father pause, when he 
must bring home game to this camp of 
cormorants! How can he yield kind 
and considerate terms, when his daugh- 
ters are to him as those of the horse- 
leech, crying, with unending iteration, 
“Give, give!” He finds his satisfac- 
tion in this showy vanity of those 
whom society and he himself have set 
apart to display,—have made the sashes 
and shoulder-straps of social rank ; and 
in order to keep full its resources, he 
must resume, year by year, that untiring 
labor which has become the habit and 
form, the harsh and uncompromising 
contour, of his very existence. 

A last fault which we shall mention, 
in which this reciprocity of influence is 
betrayed, is a certain undue effemi- 
nacy of character in woman, a toning 
down of power till it becomes weak- 
ness, an innocence that is ignorance, 
an untimely flow of sentiment, an un- 
wise and unsafe susceptibility to emo- 
tion; now a giggling girlishness, or a 
simpering sentimentality, or, anon, the 
vivacious extravagance of silly shrieks 
and heaped hyperbole. Sober, sedate 
strength is wanting, and wanting be- 
cause broad, deep knowledge is want- 
ing, and many avenues of labor are 
wanting with their earnest hopes of 
success and pressing fears of failure. 
Borrowing from frivolous society all 
their expectations, they accept the lien 
thus resting on them; they become the 
bubbles which the idle breath of flat- 
tery finds its pleasure in blowing them 
into. 

As woman, above all, is deeply 
freighted with feeling, so, above all, 
does she require the ballast of weighty 
purpose and profound thought. She, 
least of all, can with safety dance an 
empty shallop on idle waves, that first 
sport with and then devour her. 

Now the answering vice of man is 
deep-seated and damnable. He holds 
woman lightly as a means of pleasure, 
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toys with her, and, weary, flings aside 
the fragile plaything. Those three 
words, “ wine and women,” are a his- 
tory in themselves of the devilish side 
of human passion. The monster lust, 
like Minotaur of old, loves to exact a 
yearly tribute of virgins. It is impos- 
sible to say what we are about to say 
with absolute certainty. Each can 
qualify the statement according to his 
own opportunities of knowledge. More- 
over, an unwillingness to hear and 
know and confront the facts which we 
but glance at in passing is a part of 
what we complain of; as imbecility ; 
innocent in one sense, it may be, but it 
is not for that reason the less fatal in 
its results. It is the wisdom of the 
ostrich, hiding its head in the sand as 
a means of safety. 

The one sex are as a rule chaste, cold, 
passionless; the other quick, passionate, 
full of heat. It follows hence that 


young men perpetually misunderstand 
and misinterpret young women; and 
the latter approach and provoke danger 
with no sufficient knowledge of it. 


That which is silly in the one addresses 
that which is wicked in the other; and 
passion finds boldness and opportunity 
in the excitable, girlish, giddy tempera- 
ment that is not strengthened with the 
dignity of knowledge, or armed with 
the forecast of self-reliance. Thus 
fashionable society often sinks into a 
spider-and-fly game, and we find by 
thousands in our great cities those who, 
bereft of moral life, are still dangling 
on the web, not yet having passed into 
complete decay. 

The vanities, the excitements, the 
condiments, the expenses of fashiona- 
ble dress and festivities, afford the best 
possible conditions for the interplay 
of uneasy, lustful passions half hidden 
from their possessor, and of tantalizing 
beauty that calls forth admiration with- 
out respect, that nettles the curious, 
critical eye, yet is able to cast over it- 
self no veil of moral qualities, or over- 
awe with a halo of spiritual powers. 
It is a great error, that what is thought 
to be beauty, and 7s fallen beauty, beau- 
ty slipping from its spiritual heights, 
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should be sought so exclusively for 
women, and be regarded as their prime 
adornment. Beauty itself is thus per- 
verted, and becomes a means of pervert- 
ing those who seek, and those who pos- 
sess, it. The intellectual and moral ele- 
ments drop away from it, the physical 
predominates, and then it is used asa 
lure for the eye, two often a lustful eye, 
that plucks this fruit, exactly as it 
would pluck any fruit, for its own self- 
ish indulgence. The esthetic senti- 
ment rules over woman -in a false, fee- 
ble, fashionable way, and leaves man 
pretty much unrestrained. He may . 
show the results of unseemly vices, may 
whisper his sweet adulation or his flip- 
pant follies with foul breath from an 
unclean mouth, and pass unscathed. 
A wholesome person and a whole- 
some spirit are rarely sought for in him 
as long as he has power and grasps the 
reins of influence. 

Herein is a radical disorganization 
rather than organization of society; a 
morbid, diseased action rather than a 
healthful, sound one. This mischief, in 
the relation of the two great parties to 
the social compact, springs from that 
false sentiment which makes one of its 
members weak, dependent, ornamental ; 
the other strong, sturdy, tyrannical. 
The social position assigned woman is 
primarily one of fascination and adorn- 
ment, Her education is of that outside 
character which fits her for this, her 
fortunes are made dependent on her suc- 
cess in it; while her danger lies in 
making early shipwreck in these 
strange, enchanted seas, where what is 
below the surface is so different from 
what appears above it. Let man be 
more bound to the beauty of personal 
character; let woman have more 
strength to cope with her opponent, 
too often her adversary ; and the issue 
of these shifting, stirring plots of real 
life will less often be commonplace, or 
sad, or dreadful. 

We do not, indeed, suppose that the 
change of any or all of the external 
conditions of society will renovate it, 
but we do believe, that with renovation 
will be swept away the last vestige of 
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tyranny alike of man over man and 
man over woman, 

Having dwelt on the correlation of 
vices incident to social life, we need not 
enlarge on the fact that there is a like 
relation of virtues; that real strength 
here begets true courtesy there ; that in- 
dependence and purity and power over- 
bear and abash impudence and intrigue, 
and call forth appreciation and respect ; 
while respect works both ways in the 
elevation of its object and subject—of 
her whose due it is, of himi who has the 
wisdom and justice to yield it. If an 
ellipse be revolved about its major axis, 
and the surface described be one of 
perfect reflection, then the light in one 
focus will all be gathered in the other, 
nor the heat in one measure that ema- 
nating from the other. Society, sym- 
metrically formed, is such a surface ; the 
light of one agent is the light of the 
other, and neither can look in any di- 
rection without seeing the glory of the 
other. Even when the air seems scarcely 
to be luminous, heat, more modest and 
unobtrusive, though not less benignant 
than light, steals over from the one 
centre to the other, and lifts each to 
the same point of comfort and pleasure. 

It only remains for us to consider the 
conditions called for by this equal and 
complementary relation of men and 
women. 

The first, the all-inclusive one, is 
power—the full development on the 
part of both of all the strength that 
belongs to them. 

It is strange that any wise man 
should wish to set limits to the powers 
of any partion of the race. The 
strength of every man and woman is 
the strength with which they are able 
to work for us, and with which they 
do work for us, in every legitimate un- 
dertaking. The jealousy of a blind 
selfishness is always fearful of exposing 
itself, and seeks its purposes under the 
disguise of some plausible reason. It is 
alleged that the nature of woman and 
society is such as to admit of no serious 
enlargement of her powers. What so- 
ciety allows, we have been striving to 
show. It not merely suffers strength, it 
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covets it. Everywhere, and at all 
times, it is searching up and down 
through its various members for power, 
power to enter on this undertaking, to 
ward off this danger, to organize that 
benevolence ; and when it finds a Flor- 
ence Nightingale, it puts her in the 
vanguard of its noble servants as un- 
hesitatingly as if she had been a man; 
nay, she might have been a man thrice 
as long and, without these wise ways 
of her womanly nature, received noth- 
ing. Society does not fear power, it 
fears dependence, easy compliance, the 
burden of those who cannot put their 
feet to the ground, nor handle tools, 
nor speak clear, resonant words of 
truth, but must, in the march of life, be 
trundled along on wheels, under those 
comprehensive words of imbecility and 
weakness, women and children. 

There is nothing, then, in the nature 
of the most perfect and highly-organ- 
ized society that excludes power—the 
spirit as much of beauty as utility—but 
quite the reverse. Is there any thing 
in the nature of woman? We believe 
not. If there is, however, we have here 
no ground of debate with an adversary, 
for we wish her to have merely the op- 
portunity of doing, to be left to dis- 
cover for herself what is possible, and 
not to be forced into, or out of, alleged 
impossibilities. When men cry every- 
where, ‘Nature, nature, nature, is 
against you,” and yet are careful to 
maintain customs and laws in protec- 
tion and fortification of the alleged 
provisions of nature, we distrust their 
assertion and candor alike. Nature has 
a way of tending to her own concerns, 
that renders all aid superfluous. When 
Nature makes a baboon, that is the end 
of it, and he stays where he is without 
coercion. When man calls his fellow a 
baboon, and plants both feet upon him, 
then comes such a tussle, such peeled 
knuckles and bloody noses, as to show 
there has been a grave mistake some- 
where. If Nature is against woman, we 
need not disturb ourselves, She will 
never do more than God made her to 
do. We simply wish the way to be 
cleared, that we may all see, in the last, 
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best experiment of power, what she can 
do. We have had man’s idea of wom- 
an’s place and power a long time, or- 
ganized into fixed institutions: suppose 
we have for a time woman's notion of 
her own capabilities harmlessly devel- 
oped by their actual establishment. 
She will not outstrip the grace of God, 
and what she does she will do by that 
grace. He will make answer on the one 
side or the other by fire; fire consum- 
ing her faltering claims, or fire flashing 
new light and joy into the world of en- 
deavor and achievement. The grounds 
of hope are sufficient to justify to a 
wise man the endeavor. Some women 
do succeed in speaking much better 
than the mass of men who make it 
their business, and thereby show this to 
be their constitution, their line of 
power. 

Power, real power, generous, gracious 
power, is not to be feared in whoseso- 
ever hands it may be lodged. It is the 
primary, essential condition to the ful- 
filment of social duties. The secondary 
conditions on which its attainment 


rests, are, first, opportunities; second, 
independence. Woman must be at per- 
fect liberty to acquire, and at perfect 


liberty to use, power. She has been 
deprived of opportunities, positively 
and negatively ; positively by a public 
sentiment, by a dress and by customs 
that have cut her off from most fields 
of labor, and consequently made her 
wages contemptible in those which she 
has been permitted to occupy; nega- 
tively, by the failure on the part of 
society to make that sufficient and 
liberal provision for her education 
which has been so wisely furnished for 
the rival sex. Quality, quantity, and 
expense are all here to be complained 
of; and most women are thus excluded 
from any thing approaching a liberal 
education. This, taken with the frivo- 
lous part which fashionable society as- 
signs her, and the secondary character 
of most of the labors entrusted to her, 
goes far to confirm that trivial, gossip- 
ing, routine movement of mind which 
we are afterward willing to cast at her 
as a first stone in driving her back 
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from the nobler walks of life. He who 
shuts to me the gates of opportunity, 
stands between me and God, me and 
life, me and the fulfilment of that 
heavenly destiny which is upon me. 
When Nature sets a door ajar, cursed be 
the man who slams it in my face, and, 
with the cold heart of a turnkey, locks 
it against me. We need have no other 
permit in the universe of God than 
strength. Where we can walk, there we 
may walk; and the battle will be re- 
newed with each succeeding year, till 
every barrier has been cast down, every 
private claim surrendered, and we pos- 
sess the universe of God in the method 
and measure in which he has given it 
us. Some burly, intellectual bear, like 
Samuel Johnson, who took a grim sat- 
isfaction in hugging an adversary till 
he could hear his bones crack, may con- 
temptuously say, “Sir, a woman’s 
preaching is like a dog’s walking on 
his hind legs. It is not done well, but 
we are surprised to find it done at all.” 
Yet the dog keeps to his sphere, and 
woman undaunted explores the way to 
hers. 

“Stand aside and give me oppor- 
tunity,” unheeded in its quiet justice, is 
becoming irresistible in its command- 
ing authority on the lips of the future. 
“Give way! the question lies between 
me and my Maker, and thus alone shall 
it be decided,” is more and more the lan- 
guage of every imperious soul, as it 
searches for its own amid the great is- 
sues and hopes of being; as it dashes 
out on the untried, willing to perish 
there, rather than to miss any the least 
of its true inheritance. 

The second condition of power is 
independence. Woman must use her 
own and barter her own on equal 
grounds. She is now forced on the 
market, as it were, with but one com- 
modity—herself—and is Jewed and 
hawked about till an advantageous ex- 
change is luckily made, is missed of, or 
is compromised under humiliating con- 
ditions. If any rational being needs 
good footing, a position that yields pur- 
chase, a whereabouts to which she can 
retire with advantage, it is woman 
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treating with man; it is woman, look- 
ing to her own, defending her own, and 
using it as a ground of conciliation and 
safety. This independence is found in 
having a feasible livelihood open to 
her, and the civil right to make, guard, 
and govern her own. 

The only grave argument demanding 
much respect that is brought to oppose 
this independence of woman, is that 
derived from the unity of the house- 
hold,—the singleness of its life that 
suffers but one head, one voice, one 
vote. Now there are two ways of 
reaching and expressing this unity ; the 
one is outside and formal, the other in- 
side and vital. In unchristian and bar- 
barous society, when the last cannot be 
reached, perhaps something of the first 
must be endured. The father must be 
left uppermost, as he is by strength, in 
the prolific, rebellious brood of life, 
looking with untamed, unchastened 
eyes everywhere, within and without. 
Not thus is it when the conditions of 
spiritual unity are really reached: 
“ They two shall be one,” are words of 
Christ ; not this one, or that one, but 
one, a new one, as the two foci of the 
ellipse unite at the midway-point, the 
centre of a circle. Woman, then, lapses 
by marriage, not out of being, but into 
being; she loses ne old power, but 
gains new ones, and the union that is 
achieved is not one of conquest, surren- 
der, and absorption, but of growth, of 
forces vitally disposed and related, and 
hence with functions enlarged and con- 
firmed. There are mutual concessions 
and mutual gains, and the reserved 
right to disagree where formal agrec- 
ment is impossible. Now, this actual, 
vital unity can easily be liberal towards 
outside disagreements; while a formal 
government, an exterior headship, is 
always sensitive of difference and jeal- 
ous of contradiction. An equivocal, 
unsurrendered claim to authority is al- 
ways the most vexatious and insur- 
mountable obstacle to conciliation and 
harmony. A surrender of hereditary, 
prescriptive rights, and a frank appeal 
to personal and immediate claims, are 
the first steps to all hearty codperation 
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and unreserved affection. Love can 
never assume its typical human form, 
except between equals. There are 
other phases of it, but this is the condi- 
tion under which it becomes the safe 
and sufficient link of the race, No man 
till he has yielded independence, can 
rightly claim or use or value the love 
of woman. 

But is it not a little hard on man to 
come down from his high Pauline 
pitch, given him, as he has fancied, for 
all time, and stand on the plane of sim- 
ple moral power? Not the least. There 
is no attitude so easy and comfortable, 
so safe and invulnerable, as this of 
equality and independence. A man 
may justly be fretted at, if he professes 
to take the lead, to be the head, face, 
and serene forehead of things, and is 
yet unable to steer clear of troubles and 
perplexities, Petulance and peevish- 
ness are a minority right ; fault-finding 
and querulousness the privilege of the 
weak, who have no other method in 
which to avenge themselves of the 
wrong clone them by the imbecility of 
those who rule. It is every way a com- 
fortable retreat from criticism and com- 
plaint to quietly reply, “ Suppose you 
try your hand at it, and let me occupy 
the easy-chair a little while.” Many an 
uncharitable auditor would come down 
from the pulpit, like the deacon, in a 
free perspiration, and with the crest- 
fallen confession, “It isa deal harder 
to preach than I thought it.” For one, 
I am anxious to occupy the position of 
the young gallant, whose services being 
scornfully rejected, quietly asked, if he 
might sit on the wall, and see her go. 
I am every way willing to compose my- 
self to the spectacle of the outburst 
and achievement of this new social 
force. The load of life has drawn hard 
enough in time past, we all know, and 
if the evener is soon to be slaughtered, 
and our consort is to pull with equal 
and disciplined powers, who is to ob- 
ject ? 

The fact of comfort is a good ex- 
change for the appearance of power, 
at least to the unambitious and sober 
mind, and the more people one is com- 
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pelled to respect and admire, the better 
off is-he. Let us abide patiently the 
new era announced, for if we as men 
cease to be the entire head of the race, 
we shall at least have larger sympathy 
and partnership in the angry scratches 
and staggering blows that shall come 
to our common physiognomy from the 
ills and evils of life. 

Deference to real power is certainly 
as befitting a grace «: an outside cour- 
tesy, ever ready to become the conceal- 
ment of contempt; while a little fear is 
a wholesome sedative to passionate ad- 
miration. We shall not be the losers 
by powers bent to more consideration, 
fairness, and respect, and compelled to 
initiate conquest by good behavior. 

Nor, on the other hand, will there be 
lost to man that which amid all scorn, 
forgetfulness, and harshness, he most 
truly values—womanly character, affec- 
tion, sympathy, and patience. The ele- 
ments of the genuine, tender, in one 
word womanly, heart, are not of so un- 
certain and unstable a character as to 
be fermented and soured by a little 
more knowledge and opportunity. An 
addition of strength to patience, of 
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TIME passed, as passes time with common souls 
Whose thoughts and wishes end with every day ; 
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power to love, of comprehension to 
tenderness, is all that remains to give 
woman in character a sublimity equal 
to her present beauty. 

If we have buried woman, when fallen, 
under the worst words of our language, 
as stones cast upon her to hide her from 
the eye, yet the pure woman, by her 
inner life, has lifted other words, all 
her own, into the region of the most 
delightful, vivifying, blessed emotion, 
and made them the abiding seat of all 
holy home-affection. —~ 

Mother, wife, and sister, are the key- 
words with which each of us unlocks 
the treasures of the heart, or, wanting 
which, plod on poor and penniless for- 
ever in a beggared world, that brings 
no zest in memory, in existence, or in 
hope. The patient tenderness of the 
mother, the prodigal love of the wife, 
the jealous affection of the sister, so 
possess the feelings and command the 
imagination as to give, wherever our 
Bethel is planted, in waking or in sleep- 
ing hours, form and feature to those 
angels that go up from us into the open 
heavens, or come down to us as from 
the presence of God. 


For whom no future is—whose present hours 


Reveal no looming shade of that which was. 


But Memory is immortal, for she comes 


To me, from heaven or hell, to me, once more ! 
As birds that migrate choose the ocean-wind 
That beats them helpless, while it steers them home ; 
So I was this way driven—I chose this way— 
Of old my dwelling-place, where all my race 
Are buried, At first I was enchanted here: 
Impossible appeared the pall, the shroud ; 

And in my spell I trod the grassy streets, 
Where in the summer days mild oxen drew 

The bristling hay, and in the winter snows 

The creaking masts and knees for mighty ships, 
Whose hulls were parted on the coral reefs 


Or foundered in the depth of Arctic nights. 
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I wandered through the gardens rank and waste, 
Wonderful once, when I was like the flowers ; 
Along the weedy paths grew roses still, 
Surviving empire, but remaining queens. 


My mood established by the slumbrous town— 
(Slumber with slumber, dream with dream should be) 
I sought a mansion on the lonely shore, 

From which, his feet made level with his head, 
Its occupant was gone. I lived alone. 

Whoso, beneath this roof, had played his part 
In life’s deep tragedy, not here again 

Could be rehearsed its scenes of love or hate, 
Upon the ancient walls my pictures hung— 

Of men and women, strong and beautiful, 

Whose shoulders pushed along the world’s great wheel ; 
Landscapes where cloud and mountain rose as one, 
Where rivers crept in secret vales, or rolled 

Past city walls, whose towers and palaces 

By slaves were builded, and by princes fallen ! 
And books whose pages ever told one tale, 

The tale of human love, in joy or pain, 

The seed of our last hope—Eternity. 

Days glided by, this mirage cheating all; 

Morn came, eve went, and we were tranquil still. 
If form, and sound, and color, fail to show 

By poet’s, painter’s, sculptor’s noble touch, 

The subtle truth of Nature, can I tell 

How Nature poised my mind in light and shade ? 


But Memory is immortal, and to me 
She advanced, silent, slow, a muffled shape. 
One moonlight night, I walked through long white lanes ; 
The sky and sea were like a frosted web, 
The air was heavy with familiar scents, 
Which travelled down the wind, I knew from where— 
The fragrance of a grove of Northern pines, 
My feet were hastening thither—and my heart ! 
At last I stood before a funeral mound, 
From which I fled when vanished love and life— 
Long years ago—fled from my father’s house, 
Banished myself, to banish him I loved— 
His broken history and his early grave. 
And in the moonlight, Memory floated on 
Immortal, with my now immortal Love! 
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WHEN for many days the waters had 
“ prevailed exceedingly,” and a lone 
craft bore all that was left of mankind, 
its sailing-master, under divine guid- 
ance, found his reckoning by a singular 
expedient. 

“Tt came to pass that after forty 
days Noah opened the window of the 
Ark, and he sent forth a raven; also he 
sent forth a dove, to see if the waters 
were abated from the face of the 
ground.” * 

The dove returned to him, finding 
“no rest for the sole of her fovt.” 
“Yet other seven days, and again he 
sent forth the dove out of the Ark.” 
And she “came to him in the evening, 
and lo! in her mouth was an olive-leaf 
pluckt off; so Noah knew that the 
waters were abated.” Staying yet other 
seven days, he again sent forth the 
dove, “ which returned not to him again 
any more.” 

In this simple record we have the first 
effort of navigation. 

It depended solely on the instinct of a 
bird. 

If the method was rude, its indica- 
tions proved more unerring and surer 
than ever did those of the magnetic 
needle. For ages, with successful and 
rich results, it was the only guide of 
“those who go down to the sea in 
ships.” The Tyrian mariner knew its 
worth. As late as the fifteenth century, 
the Portuguese owed to it the discovery 
of their islands and many of their fair- 
est domains, And none, familiar with 
the story of Columbus, can forget how, 
on the evening of October 7, 1492, as 
the feathery pilots of the sea came 
forth to greet him, its revelations as- 
sured his heart and nerved the fainting 
spirits of his men. 

As was promised, in a former article 
in this Magazine, we purpose now to 
test the polar theory of Captain Silas 
Bent by the application of facts drawn 
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from a zodlogical view; and also to ex- 
amine its practical working. This de- 
sign leads us into Arctic adventure and 
introduces the early stages of the mari- 
ner’s art, while it takes us amidst the 
gem-like Fauna and Flora, 

“ The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear,” 
and yields grave matter for thestudy of 
the merchant and political economist. 

When the second Grinnell Expedi- 
tion, under Dr. Kane, surmounting 
every obstacle, had crossed over hun- 
dreds of miles of ice and pierced to the 
shore of the “ Open Sea,” the records 
of his party began to furnish a trust- 
worthy zodlogy for the circum-Polar re- 
gions he visited. 

Before the bar of the naturalist, and 
by the testimony of the Official Journal 
of Dr. Kane’s command, we have 
thought to try the theory of a current 
cleft way to the Pole, confident that if 
anywhere fallacy was likely to be de- 
tected, it would be just here, in the 
presence of the dumb and _instinct- 
guided creatures, whose movements and 
deportment had been so carefully noted 
down in the Journal, and whose mute 
but incorruptible testimony was render- 
ed in the interest of no theory, and 
could be suborned by no price. : 

The Journal of the Grinnell Expedi- 
tion, among other and kindred data, 
gives such facts as the following : 

On reaching the high latitude of 79° 
north, by crossing this ice on sledges, 
the Journal reports : 

“We have never seen the birds so numer- 
ous; the water is actually black with dove- 
kies and the rocks crowded.” (Vol. i. p. 289.) 

A little later, in the northward prog- 
ress of the party, latitude 79° 35’ north, 
is noted the appearance of the Arctic 
petrel : 

“ Here we noticed the Arctic petrel (Procel- 
laria Glacialis), which had not been met with 
since we left the north waters of the English 
whalers, more than two hundred miles south 
of the position on which we stood. Its food is 
essentially marine, and it is seldom seen in 
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numbers, except in the highways of open 
water frequented by the whale and the larger 
fish. These were seen in large numbers” 
(p. 804, vol. i). 


This clearly shows that at a given 
point (two hundred miles south of 
where the Doctor then was) a greater 
cold existed than within the 79th paral- 
lel of latitude, and that the nearer he 
approached the Pole the warmer it became ! 

But, on reaching the highest and 
most northerly point attained in his 
poleward journey, and when almost 
standing on the shores of that Open 
Sea, which was rolling and beating at 
his feet, with its steady tides and its 
majestic waves, Dr. Kane writes one of 
his most important entries. “ At Rens- 
selaer Harbor (only 78° north latitude) 
except the seal,” runs the Journal, “ we 
had no life, available for the hunt. But 
here, the brent goose.(Anas Bernicla) 
the eider and the king-duck were so 
crowded together, that our Esquimaux 
killed two at a shot, with a single rifle- 
ball.” The brent goose had not been 
seen before since entering Smith’s 
Straits. It is well known to the Polar 
traveller as a migratory bird of the 
American Continent. Like the others 
of the same family, it feeds upon vege- 
table matter, generally on marine 
plants, with their adherent molluscous 
life. It is rarely or never seen in the 
interior; and, from its habits, may be 
regarded as singularly indicative of 
open water. “ The flocks of this bird,” 
he adds, “ easily distinguished by their 
wedge-shaped line of flight, now cross- 
ed the water obliquely and disappeared 
over the land to the north and east. I 
had shot these birds on the coast of 
Wellington Channel, in latitude 74° 50’, 
nearly six degrees to the south. They 
were then flying in the same dire¢tion ” 
(vol. i. p. 303). 

Let us for a moment weigh these 
statements. At Rensselaer Harbor, far 
south of his highest and farthest ap- 
proach to the Pole, Dr. Kane’s party 
could find nothing to shoot as game. 
Crossing trackless sheets and fields of 
ice, three hundred and fifty miles in 
breadth, to the north, he enters a region, 
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where his “ Hsquimauz killed two geese 
at a shot, with a single rifle-ball.” So 
thick was the game. 

And, what is this game? It is a 
well-known bird. Audubon describes 
it thus: “Its progress along our Atlan- 
tic coast in October, November, and 
December, is varied. It appears to re- 
main along the coast until forced away 
by the intensity of the cold, when it 
resumes its flight and removes to coun- 
tries beyond the southern limits of the 
United States. It may be considered 
as a salt-water bird. Its food consists 
of marine plants, which I have often 
found in its gizzard. When tamed, it 
eats any kind of grain, and crops the 
grass well. Never seen far inland.” 
Birds of America (vol. v. p. 208). 

This description agrees with Dr. 
Kane’s. Here we have, then, a bird 
that cannot stand the winter-cold on 
our Atlantic coast (this, doubtless, is 
derived from the cold Arctic counter- 
current)—a bird that seeks warm re- 
gions, “ flying in great numbers to the 
north and east of Dr. Kane’s halting- 
place, in latitude 80° (+) north. Itisa 
bird, too, that “never is found in- 
land,” “ eats any kind of grain,” “ crops 
grass,” and whose chief food, all na- 
turalists tell us, is “marine plants.” 
Flocks of this bird are seen flying to 
the northeast of the seventieth degree of 
West Longitude and the eighty-second de- 
gree of North Latitude—a point within 
six hundred miles of the Pole—and in 
a direction which would take them right 
to the Pole! Suppose an icy climate or 
an ice-covered continent, or a frozen 
ocean around the Pole, would not the 
instinct of these birds warn them 
away? And, yet, twice the Journal of 
the Grinnell Expedition reports flocks 
of them “ flying in the same direction— 
to the north and east!” Had Captain 
Bent written this Journal, could he 
have interlarded it with statements 
more strongly corroborative of his pres- 
ent theory ? 

The king-duck seen by Dr. Kane is a 
native of our Atlantic coast, and breeds 
in large numbers near Boston. The 
eider-duck, seen also in company with 
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the brent goose, north of Smith’s 
Straits, on the way to the northcast 
(i. e., toward the Pole), is a bird of the 
temperate climates of America. The 
great naturalist Audubon tells us it 
“has the power of diving to a consid- 
erable depth in order to reach the beds 
on which their favorite shelly food 
abounds.” Is it likely such birds would 
be migrating to an ice-bound region ? 

Lastly, the Arctic petrel belongs to 
a species that, according to Audubon, 
“feeds on mollusca, small fishes, crus- 
tacea, marine plants, and the refuse of 
whales.” They are described by another 
as “living on fatty matter.” ‘“ When 
wounded, they emit quantities of oil.” 
They gorge themselves upon the blub-* 
ber of harpooned whales in the agonies 
of death. Captain Scoresby says, “ it 
was amusing to see the thousands that 
hung around a whale-ship, while the 
sailors were cleaning a whale.” 

Is it likely such a harpy would be 
glutted with a few mosses and lichens 
of a wilderness of snow and ice ? 

Upon the theory of a warm, and, 
hence, of an animated polar sea, there 
the petrel could in any quantity find 
his choice banquet. 

- Nor is this testimony of the Grinnell 
Expedition isolated and alone. 

Not to multiply facts, decr, it is 
known, propagate at the island of 
Spitzbergen, under the 80th parallel of 
latitude. (Smithsonian Contributions.) 
The sea-gull also, which, the zodlogist 
tells us, belongs to the region lying be- 
tween Florida and Newfoundland, was 
seen by Captain Parry, in 1827, “ north 
of Spitzbergen ”—a fact to be explained, 
it seems, only by the proximity of the 
Gulf-Stream with its stores of tropical 
caloric. 

As to the birds seen in such numbers 
by the Grinnell explorers, we may ask, 
Where would they find supplies of food 
nearest ? 

Better geographers than we or Dr. 
Kane, they know that, south of them, 
there was no food short of the coasts 
of Labrador, distant fifteen hundred 
miles; while, if they flew poleward, 
in less than five hundred miles (and 
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Dr. Kane saw them “flying to the 
northeast’), they would soon enter the 
balmy air of the Open Sea and refresh 
themselves with the generous spoils the 
Gulf-Stream transports (as we shall 
probably see) in its capacious volume 
to the Pole. This witness of facts, it 
may be said, is not conclusive. Alone, 
it may not be so, But, if taken in con- 
nection and harmony with other testi- 
mony, it goes far to win credence and 
conviction for the theory before us. 
Noah was guided by thé testimony of a 
single bird: there is in this case the 
accumulated evidence of flocks of birds, 

If we explore the caverns and cham- 
bers of the ocean, the interest deepens 
and the conviction strengthens. 

A distinguished writer in the Smith 
sonian papers tells us, that on the 
northwestern shore of Norway, washed 
by the Gulf-Stream, a beautiful coral, 
forming long rose-colored branches, 
has been found, in the rocky chasms of 
the sea. “Pieces of this coral have 
been found,” he asserts, “where the 
poor Laplanders, in fishing for cod, had 
brought it up from the sea with their 
angles.” If this be true, it is a start- 
ling commentary upon the power of 
the Gulf-Stream to transfer climates 
and submarine temperatures, 

It would be easy to prove, by parity 
of reasoning, that if the Gulf-Stream 
can transport a coral-climate in deep 
sea, within 23° of the Pole, at such 
rates, it would carry the sea-tempera- 
ture off the coast of Norway to the 
Pole itself. 

This is not so strange when we learn 
that the Gulf-Stream so affects England 
that, upon the southwestern shores of 
Albion, the flowers of the West Indies 
grow in the open air. 


But, let us keep ourselves under 


water. 

One of the most wonderful of the 
Marine Flora, and thought to be the 
parent of all, is the Sea- Weed, or Wrack. 

Under its scientific and generic name 
(Alga) it has been found in many forms; 
and doubtless exists in myriad others, 
that have as yet defied the power of 
the microscope. 
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Mosses, Lichens, and Fungi belong to 
its family. Its color is‘various, some- 
times green, sometimes red. Alpine 
and Arctic snows are colored by the 
blood-reddish tinge which it imparts to 
the infasoria inhabiting them. In mi- 
croscopic form it denizens the atmo- 
sphere, Its red hue gives name to the 
Arabian Gulf. Captain Cook, and every 
navigator of the Pacific since his time, 
mentions it, floating in the air as “ sea 
saw-dust,” the name given it by his sail- 
ors. The icy fields of the Arctic Ocean 
are not too sterile to grow it. It re- 
quires moisture; and on the coasts of 
Australia, the hillsides, after a rain, be- 
come coated with it as with a slimy 
jelly—the vegetation of an hour. 
Alone, of marine flora, does it flourish 
in salt-water, decomposing the strong- 
est salt, assimilating the acid and re- 
jecting the metallic element as indi- 
gestible. 

The geographical range of this cele- 
brated weed is shown by Professor 
Harvey, of Trinity College, Dublin, to be 
very large and extensive. From long 
and laborious researches, he tells us: 
“In comparing the marine vegetation 
of the opposite shores of the Northern 
Atlantic, a great resemblance is ob- 
served betweer the ordinary sea-weeds 
that clothe the rocks on the eastern and 
western sides; with this difference, that 
the species do not reach so high a lati- 
tude on the American shore as on the 
European. On the American shore, it 
is common as far south as Cape Cod 
(lat. 42°), while on the European, it 
has not been found south of Norway, 
save some stray, water-worn stems occa- 
sionally cast on the north coast of Ire- 
land or Scotland.” 

One of its varieties, so abundant in 
Boston harbor, is rarely found in’ Eu- 
* rope south of Iceland and the northern 
parts of Norway. And the species has 
not been observed in America north of 
Charleston (lat. 33°), while in Europe it. 
occurs in Orkney (lat. 59), and isin great 
profusion and luxuriance on the north 
coast of Ireland. This remarkable fact 
indicates a range which isothermal lines 
can scarcely explain, 
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But one of the forms of this plant is 
tropical (the Padina Pavonia). It be- 
longs to a group peculiarly lovers of 
the sun. Weare not surprised that in 
America this plant should not grow 
further north than the Keys of Florida, 
although it attains a limit of 27° fur- 
ther north on the south coast of Eng- 
land; for in the land-vegetation of the 
two coasts there is something like an 
approach to similar circumstances, 
oranges and citrons being occasionally 
ripened in the open air in Devonshire, 
and the magnolia grandiflora attaining 
an arborescent size. 

Commenting upon the causes of these 
facts, the same writer remarks that the 

“marine limits of these flora “are con- 
siderably varied by the action of the 
,great currents which traverse the ocean, 
carrying the waters of the Polar Zone 
to the Equator, and again conveying 
those of the Torrid Zone into the high- 
er latitudes.” 

“Thus,” he says, “ under the influence 
of the warm waters of the Gulf-Stream, 
Sargassum (one of the species of Algss) 
is found as far north as the 44th degree 
of latitude. And again, the cold south- 
polar current, which strikes on the 
western shores of South America, and 
runs along the coasts of Chili aud Peru 
(known as Humboldt’s Current), has a 
marked influence on the marine vegeta- 
tion of that coast, where characteristic 
forms of the marine flora of Antarctic 
lands approach the Equator more nearly 
than in any other part of the world.” * 

Midway in the Atlantic ¢ is found its 
largest-known bed—the famous Sar- 
gasso Sea, first seen by Columbus on the 
16th of September, 1492, There it then 
floated, and still floats, as the “ Weedy 
Sea.” Not knowing that it never grows 
on sandbanks, but swims suspended in 
deep water, it terrified its first discover- 
ers with fears of shoals and rocks. This 
great, living bank of marine growth is 
computed, by Humboldt, to cover with 


* Humboldt’s Current flows to the Equator, where 
it so far abolishes the eqnatorial climate, that at 
the Galapagos Islands, “ on the line,’ the coolness 
drives off the reef-building coral. 

+ There is also a similar sea in the Pacific, 
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sea-weed two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand square miles, an area almost sie 
times as large as Germany. We know its 
depth of habitation to be about fifty 
feet below the surface of the ocean. 

Now we know, too, that the mighty 
equatorial current or drift of waters, 
from the east, rushes through this enor- 
mous deposit and crowds the channel 
of the Gulf-Stream with the vegetable 
matter transported from the “ Weedy 
Sea.” And it becomes a matter of the 
greatest interest to learn the purpose 
and use to which, in the economy of 
the ocean, this immense mass of marine 
vegetation is put. The Gulf-Stream 
bears it as part of its freight, in meas- 
ureless quantities, to the Polar Sea. 
What is done with it there? Is it 
thrown away by Nature? Or is it used 
as food for myriads of marine inhabit- 
ants ? 

Professor Bailey, of West Point, 
with his powerful microscope, long ago 
proved that the Diatoms, minutest in- 
habitants of the sea, feed on Alge. 
The Diatom is himself the prey and 
food of a higher order of animalcules 
(Foraminifera) ; and, in their turn, the 
latter are devoured by orders yet high- 
er. This Rob Roy process goes on till, 
passing through the larger and nobler 
families of the deep, we come to its 
aristocracy, and, above all, with his 
huge mouth, to the lordly Whale. 

The masses of vegetable matter con- 
veyed by the Gulf-Stream and Kuro- 
Siwo to the Pole are just here most im- 
pressive and suggestive. This vegeta- 
tion is sustenance to man himself. When 
boiled, it subsides into a thick jelly, so 
grateful to invalids and luscious to epi- 
cures. Even-calves and pigs are fat- 
tened on it. Can it be doubted that 
the magazines of it borne to the Pole 
are intended by Nature to feed mighty 
sea-animals there? Even zodlogical in- 
dication tends to rivet the conviction 
that these marine “ breadstuffs ” supply 
in Arctic waters the needs of the whale- 
kingdom, and of those finny tribes that, 
thronging the counter-currents, load 
Amcrican and Asiatic tables with their 
daintiest dishes. 
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These fish cannot exist in tropical 
seas: they are unknown at the Bahamas 
—evidence that their nursery is far pole~ 
ward. 

Such is emphatically the case with the 
Right Whale, “to whom the Torrid 
Zone is a sea of fire.” Certain it is, the 
Gulf-Stream deposits its freight at the 
Pole, since it never reappears in the Polar 
Counter- Current.* 

May we not then view the Sargasso 
Seas as the ocean’s GRANARIES, set in the 
very centres of his ever-waving harvest- 
fields, and bursting with richer sheaves 
than loaded the storehouses of Egypt, 
when, for seven years, Joseph “had 
gathered corn as the sand of the sea?” 

And, if the Sargassos are the store- 
houses, must we not regard the Gulf- 
Stream—the majestic “river in the 
ocean ”-—and also its fellow-stream, the 
Kuro-Siwo, as charged by Nature to 
fulfil, for the forces of marine life, mar- 
shalled at the Pole, the office of sleep- 
less COMMISSARIES? The rations daily 
transported and served out to these 


swarming hosts, no mind may rightly 


compute. Cesar, a few days previous 
to the battle of Pharsalia, was near 
losing his army from the miscarriage 
of supplies, Never, while the Gulf- 
Stream and Kuro-Siwo flow on, can 
such peril threaten the armies. which 
crowd the circum-Polar Sea. 


* This is a hinge of the whole subject. Profes- 
sor Bailey, the great mi d both’ 
the Gulf-Stream and its reflow, or polar counter- 
curront. He states asthe result : “The soundings . 
near Key Biscayne, Florida, varying in depth from 
147 to 205 fathoms, in the Gulf-Siream, are of a 
light greenish gray mud, composed chiefly of 
Foraminifera, Diatoms, and Polycistins. The 
Foraminifera compose the largest parts of these muds. 
The silicious shells of Diatoms are found in large 
numbers after the Foraminifera have been dis- 
solved by acids, These Diatoms live upon algz.” 
But, on examiring the reflow, or returning water, of 
the Gulf-Stream from the Pole, his result was 
different. ‘The specimen from latitude 38° 4’ 4” 
north and longitude 73° 56’ 47” west, 90 fathoms, 
is crowded with Polythalmian forms, mostly large 
enough to be recognized without a magnifier.” 
Professor Bache, speaking of the deep-sea sound- 
ings for the polur counter-current, says, “ they are 
all filled with calcareous Poly!‘halmia, and a!so 
textilaria.” Coast Survey Report, 1847, p. 26. 

What has the Gulf-Stream done with its load of 
alge, diatoms, and other food fer mariue life? 
Evidently, it has left them in polar waters. 








{ Certain is it, these natural commis- 
saries have not, for six thousand years, 
been bearing their provision to a far- 
off cemetery—a marine Sahara—where 
no hungry mouths cry for bread and no 
demand is made for their precious 
freight. 

The circum-Polar region must then 
tcem at least with marine life. Could 
so much life exist beneath a frozen 
ocean?” Could it exist anywhere save 
in an open and tepid sea? The infu- 
soria of the sea are known to wear 
away the ice which fringes Arctic 
shores.* Were the minute inhabitants 
of the Gulf-Stream placed beneath the 
surface of a frozen sea, they would 
soon find a way upward through the 
icy coverlid. Hard rocks and timber, 
and (ship-builders tell us) the stoutest 
oaks of piers and vessels, are perforated 
by the teeth of small shell. 

“Even the Plymouth Break-water, 
solid stone as it is,” we are told by Mr. 
Wood, “was very soon attacked by 
marine infusoria.” 

How can a Polar Sea, teeming with 
marine life, be for any time ice-coated ? 

The respiratory organs of many of 
these sea-dwellers, as anatomy shows 
(it is especially true of the whale-king- 
dom), require air for breathing.t 

Is it possible the finny tribes and 
schools of whale—“ things creeping in- 
numerable, both small and great beasts ” 
—would for a day tolerate an ice-sheet 
over the Polar Sea ? 

Could the sea at the Pole be covered 
with a crust of solid granite, rather 
than be buried alive, in their despera- 
tion, the swarming and upheaving 
legions of the water would storm and 
burst their prison, or pile up their dead 

* In an able paper read before the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, a few years ago, by one of 
its members, of much experience in Arctic re- 
search, it is stated that * the heat developed by the 
Piatomacer adhering to the under-surface of the 
ice in Polar lativesdes has hollowed it into honey- 
combed chambers, giving it the whaler’s name of 
‘vetten ice.” 

t What is here said of sea-fanna is equally true 
of many sea-flora. “Many marine plants,” says 
Wood, “ require alternations of air and water, the 
best specimens being found where they are ex- 


posed to the heat of the sun and to te force of tho 
winds for some hours daily.’\— Objects of Sea-Shore. 
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underneath it in higher heaps than 
those made by the allied slain under 
the battlements of Sebastopol. 

So much for the theoretical part of 
Captain Bent’s great scheme. The en- 
gineer of the Mount Cenis tunnel, how- 
ever, needs more than his mathematics, 
He must devise appropriate machinery. 

The subject requires us to explain 
the agency of the water-thermometer, 
proposed to supplant, in Polar waters, 
the magnetic needle. 

It is perfectly simple in its construc- 
tion, being ncthing more than the ordi- 
nary thermometer set in a copper cyl- 
inder. This is pierced with fine holes 
to admit the sea-water, when the in- 
strument is cast, and furnished with an 
opening, that it may show the face of 
the thermometer after its immersion. 

In the year 1799, Jorfathan Williams 
published at Philadelphia a most valua- 
ble pamphlet, entitled “ Thermometrical 
Navigation.” The writer gave numerous 
tables of sea-water temperature, as ob- 
served by Dr. Franklin and by himself. 
His object was announced to be, “ To 
prove that, by ascertaining the relative 
heat of the sea-water from time to time, 
the passage of a ship through the Gulf- 
Stream, and from deep water into 
soundings, may be discovered in time 
to avoid danger, although (owing to 
tempestuous weather) it may be impos- 
sible to heave the lead, or observe the 
Heavenly Bodies.” This remarkable 
relic of the practical mind of Franklin, 
and the able discussion of a problem 
of navigation, then involved in dense 
fogs of mystery, like seed long buried 
in the soil, may yet germinate and ripen 
into valuable results for the Polar sea- 
man. 

“Every mariner,’ says Williams, 
“when near the coast, feels the impor- 
tance of speaking a ship from the place 
to which he is bound, that he may cor- 
rect the longitude of a long reckoning 
by that of a very short one; by this he 
is enabled to shape his course, by learn- 
ing the bearings and distances of the 
land. This is exactly the office the 
thermometer performs; for it declares, 
by the sudden fall of the mercury, the 
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time when the ship comes into the 
water between the Gulf-Stream and the 
coast, and by a further fall, it declares 
the times when she comes within sound- 
ings. In this situation there is general- 
ly twelve hours’ safe run, so that, in- 
stead of standing off for fear of being 
too near in the night, the navigation 
may be pursued, as safely as if the lead 
could be kept going with the land in 
view. 

“ Rocks and sands,” he forcibly adds, 
“it will be remembered, are powerful 
conductors of heat, more so than water, 
and more so than earth; hence it is 
found that, after coming within places 
of muddy bottom, the water is warmer 
than outside a bar.” Thus he finds 
methods of steering safely even along 
the shallows and amongst the hidden 
rocks of the shores. In the Atlantic, 
on a voyage from Boston to Virginia, 
we find his diary thus states his experi- 
ments in thermometric navigation : 

October 12, noon.—No symptom of Gulf- 
Stream in this longitude. (He had just left 
Boston.) : 

Sunset.—We now, probably approach the 
Gulf-Stream, the water being 7° warmer than 
at noon, 

October 13, noon.—We are now probably 
within the stream, the water being 15° warmer 
than yesterday at this time. 

Sunset.—Still in stream, for the water con- 
tinues warm. 

[ This observation held good until] 

October 18, sunrise.—By the sudden change 
in the heat of the water, I suspect we are 
drawing near soundings, 

October 18, noon.—Sounded. No bottom at 
€0 fathoms. 

8 P. M.—Got bottom 83 fathoms, heat of 
water 56°. At midnight 21 fathoms. 

October 19.—At 2 a. u.,18 fathoms, at 4 
a.M., 14 fathoms, at’8 a. u., made Cape Charles ; 
reckoning very correct. 

This work, then so valuable, was 
published among “‘ The American Philo- 
sophical Transactions.” It was dedi- 
cated by the author to Commander 
(afterward Commodore) Truxton, of 
the United States Navy, who highly 
appreciated it, and wrote, in acknowl- 
edgment: “Your publication will be 
of use ‘to navigation, far beyond what 
you yourself will immediately calcu- 
late, furI have proved the utility of 
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the thermometer very often since we 
sailed together; not only in crossing 
and recrossing the Gulf-Stream, but in 
the Ethiopian, Arabian, Indian, and 
Chinese seas, the various straits in the 
Eastern world, and in many other parts 
of the globe. 

“Tt will be found a most valuable in- 
strument in the hands of mariners, and 
particularly so to those who are unac- 
quainted with astronomical observa- 
tions.” 

To understand the importance of the 
Water-Thermometer in connection with 
the exploration of Polar waters, it will 
be necessary for the reader to bear in 
mind that, while for ordinary naviga- 
tion the Mariner’s Compass suffices, it 
will not prove trustworthy as far north 
as the 60th parallel of latitude. In 
1831, Sir James Ross made the discovery 
of the True Magnetic North Pole, lati- 
tude 70°, longitude 100° West. To this 
point, everywhere above the equator, 
the magnetic needle turns. Suppose a 
ship, due west of this magnetic pole, 
to follow her compass under the convic- 
tion it pointed north: she would infalli- 
bly lose her way. The error of the nee- 
dle would be 90°. 

If, on the 100th degree of west longi- 
tude, and in latitude above 70°, the 
pilot was steering for the North, so com- 
pletely would his needle have veered, 
he would have to put his wheel about 
hard for the South. These deviations 
explain many failures of explorers to 
attain the Pole, Supposing they were 
sailing to the North Pole: many of the 
poleward-bound ships, after passing the 
Arctic Circle, following the guide of 
the needle, may have pushed due west, 
or (if they took the Behring’s Straits 
route), due east, 

Between the 70th and 80th degrees of 
north latitude there stretches, around the 
earth, a BELT OF IcE.* It is a barrier to 
ships in every approach and avenue to 
the Pole, save where, by the great ocean- 
currents, it is ruptured or melted. 





* This is the ice-barrier, several hundred miles 
in breadth from north to south, over which Dr. 
Kane had to pass to reach the “‘ Open Sea,” lat, 
82°. All polar travellers have encountered it. 
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With a needle pointing east or west, 
in these high latitudes, the polar mari- 
ner would inevitably be misled, and 
misled into the very midst of this ice- 
belt. 

With the water-thermometer as his 
guide, this peril—so fatal to Parry and 
others—would be wholly avoided. The 
simplest of instruments, and, as Commo- 
dore Truxton observed, “ particularly 
valuable to mariners unacquainted with 
astronomical observations,” the water- 
thermometer might well supplant the 
compass, Speaking of the barometer, 
microscope, and other similar inven- 
tions, one has said : “ Almost every one 
of these instruments has brought in sight 
@ new country.” 

Perhaps this simple contrivance may 
be added to the number. 


OBJECTIONS. 

It has been demanded, If this theory 
be true, why have not explorers of past 
ages found this thermal way to the 
Pole? If this objection can be applied 


to Captain Bent’s proposed route, it 
can, with equal propriety, be applied 
to any and every proposition now, or 
ever hereafter to be, laid before the 
world, with a view of solving this Polar 


difficulty. The theory must stand or 
fall upon its own merits; and we have 
striven to challenge and test it by the 
most searching criteria, and to prove it 
in the fiercest fires, Irrespective, how- 
ever, of the merits of the theory itself, 
its author happens to have furnished 
some facts which bear directly upon its 
credibility. In his letter to Mr. C. P. 
Daly, President of the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society, New 
York, he says: “At the close of the 
Mexican war, in 1848, the United States 
ship Preble, to which I was attached as 
sailing-master or navigator, was or- 
dered from California on special ser- 
vice to China, In crossing the Pacific 
Ocean, we stopped at the Sandwich 
Islands, where we found a large num- 
ber of American whalers assembled for 
the winter. In conversation with one 
of the most intelligent of these Cap- 
tains, he told me he was just from a 
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-cfuise in the Arctic Ocean ; and that, in 


pursuit of whales, he had gone ‘ several 
hundred miles to the northward and east- 
ward from Behring’s Straits, and three 
hundred miles beyond the limits of his 
chart, and with an open sea still before 
him, as far as could be seen in that direc- 
tion.’ 

“ From the Sandwich Islands we kept 
between the tropics, to avail ourselves 
of the northeast trade-winds, and also 
to take advantage of the equatorial 
current, the latter of which we found 
setting to the westward, at the rate of 
from thirty to eighty miles per day, 
and which, spreading from the tropic 
of Cancer to that of Capricorn, has a 
width as great as that of the whole At- 
lantic Ocean. A few months after our | 
arrival in China, we were ordered to pro- 
ceed at once to Nagasaki, in Japan, to 
endeavor to obtain the release of a num- 
ber of shipwrecked American seamen 
who, we learned from the Governor-Gene- 
ral of Java, had been thrown into prison. 
This was mid-winter, when the north- 
east monsoon was at its height, when 
no vessels but steamers and opium 
clippers attempted to make passages to 
the north coast of China. The alinost 
universal prediction of both Americans 
and Englishmen at Hong Kong was 
that the Preble could not accomplish 
the voyage at that season of the year; 
but, with genuine pluck, the Captain 
always replied that she should do so, 
or else lay her bones in the bottom of 
the China Sea. As soon as we got out 
of port and doubled the south end of 
the Island of Formosa, the wind fresh- 
ened into a stiff gale from the north- 
east, compelling us to heave the ship 
to under storm-sails, and preventing 
our getting any observations for lati- 
tude and longitude for three consecu- 
tive days. [This being the case, we 
did not, of course, know where the 
ship was, only approximately.] The 
effect of this wind upon a ship lying to 
in this way, if uninfluenced by ocean- 
currents, would be to drift or drive her 
to leeward in the direction the wind 
was blowing, at the rate of about thirty 
miles per day. At the expiration of 
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three days, therefore, when the storm 
abated and land was discovered to the 
westward, we thought it must be the 
Bashee Islands, which lie some hundred 
miles to the southward of Formosa; 
but, on standing in, we found it to be 
the northern end of this latter island, 
and that we had been actually carried 
during this time by a current (the Kuro- 
Siwo) ninety miles to the northward, 
against the wind, or one hundred and 
eighty miles to the northward of where 
the ship would have been had there 
been no current, (!) The experience of 
this cruise, confirming the existence of 
these two powerful currents (the Preble 
had previously encountered the counter- 
current of the Kuro-Siwo of equal vio- 
lence, on the other side of Formosa, 
and rolling its cold waters to the south) ; 
the well-known fact that the great 
equatorial current pours its immense 
volume into the China Sea, almost 
directly at right angles to both of these 
currents just spoken of ; the constant 
flow of these currents in fixed and op- 
posite directions, regardless of winds or 
seasons; their great velocity and juxta- 
position,—were calculated to make a 
strong impression upon the mind, and 
set it to work to find out their origin 
and whither they led. 

“ After the return of the Japan Expe- 
dition under Commodore Perry, in 1855, 
having had charge of the meteorological 
records and investigations of the Expe- 
dition, I was detailed to assist Lieut. 
Wm. L. Maury to prepare its surveys 
and charts of sailing directions for 
publication. 

“The result of this work was the dis- 
covery of the fact that these two cur- 
rents (on either side of Formosa) form- 
ed a part of the great system in the 
Pacific, identical in all its essential fea- 
tures with that of the equatorial cur- 
rent, Gulf-Stream, and counter-current 
in the Atlantic.” [See Captain Bent’s 
Report on Kuro-Siwo, second’ volume 
of the Japan Expedition Report.] 

“Here, then, were,” he continues, 
“the two great currents of the world 
pursuing their way northward and east- 
ward into the Arctic Ocean, the Gulf- 
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Stream by way of Spitzbergen, the 
Kuro-Siwo by Behring’s Straits. The 
Spitzbergen current, with an open sea 
far to the northward of the White Sea, 
has been explored by early navigators ; 
whilst that through Behring’s Straits is 
known to our whalers, as shown by the 
statement of the Captain of one of 
them, whom I have mentioned as hav- 
ing met at the Sandwich Islands.” 

The striking statements of this sea- 
captain are sustained by the explora- 
tions of Commander John Rogers of 
the United States North Pacific Explor- 
ing Expedition, in 1854 and 1855, who 
penetrated to the north of Behring’s 
Straits in search of Herald Islands. He 
states that “as far as he went to north- 
ward and eastward beyond the Straits, 
he had an open sea, with a current flow- 
ing to the northward and eastward, and 
with a temperature of the water much 
above that due to the latitude.” 

This testimony is the same as that 
borne by Kotzebue in 1815, who made 
an attempt to pass to the west round 
the coast of Asia, and thus came near 
the sweeping skirt of the Gulf-Stream, 
far within the Arctic Circle. “ The sea,” 
he says, “ was open to the northeast as far 
as the eye could see.” . 

Admiral Wrangell, in 1823, in a simi- 
lar situation, saw “ an open sea, boundless 
to the vision, toward the Pole.” It was in 
this same direction, immediately along 
one of the great currents described, 
that, according to the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London, for 1675, 
two Dutch whalers, as we have seen, in 
1655 penetrated to the Pole itself. 

How, then, can an objection be urged 
against this Thermometric Route, on 
the score that, had it existed, it would 
have been ere this discovered by early 
navigators ? 

As we have seen, just so fur as their 
researches have gone, along the track of 
this Route, they corroborate the Thermo- 
metric Theory. 

If it appear strange that no Polar 
adventurer has ever yet essayed these 
newly-proposed “ Gateways,” ought we 
not to remember that the very existence 
of the Gulf-Stream is a discovery of no 
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ancient date; and that of the Kuro- 
Siwo is to be fixed for 1853, when Cap- 
tain Bent and his co-laborers under 
Commodore Perry, for the first time, 
with plummet and thermometer, sound- 
ed its “ black” waters. The nations of 
Europe, not excepting England, have, 
since 1853, learned nothing more of this 
latter stream ; and their highest nauti- 
cal and geographical authorities content 
themselves with copying Captain Bent’s 
“Report on the Kuro-Siwo,” verbatim. 
And, even within a few years, no less 
an authority than Sir John Herschel, in 
the pages of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, contended that the “ sole cause of 
the Gulf-Stream is the trade-winds,” 
not, indeed, by causing “a head of 
water” in the West Indian Seas, but by 
rolling particles of water before them 
as billiard-balls are rolled over the ta- 
ble,” whilst every tar that ever sailed 
on the Gulf-Stream knows that “ for 
hundreds of miles after it enters the 
Atlantic, it runs against the trade- 
winds, and for a part of the way it 


runs right in the ‘wind’s eye?” * It 
cannot be concealed that, until lately, 
the Ocean, the largest and noblest work 
of the Almighty on our planet, and 
which is emphatically His most won- 
derful workshop, has been but little 
better known than the surface of the 


moon. 

Where, then, can be found any occa- 
sion for surprise, that this theory of a 
current-cleft passage to the Pole should 
now, for the first time, be given to the 
world? In the greed of commercial 
lucre, the world has been content to 
chart the inlets, the shodls, and rocks 
of the sea, to fish its waters, to rob its 
pearl-beds, to be wafted by its spicy 
breezes, and borne on its never-ceasing 
streams to the centres of trade. But 
scantily, now and then, has it doled out 
a pittance from its spoils and gains for 
the exploration and unveiling of the 
ocean’s wonders, 

It is rather a matter of surprise that, 


* Physical Geog. of Sea, Harpers, 1861, p. 22, 
+ Ihe Kuro-Siwo does the same. The Mozambique 
current sweeps rapidly to the south against the 
southwest trade-winds. 
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despite these things, a few dauntless 
spirits have with untiring patience pur- 
sued its study, and penetrated so far 
into its mystery, to the shame of an 
ignobler generation. 

In view of such facts, are we un- 
warranted in entertaining the conclu- 
sion forced upon Captain Bent’s mind 
by his long experience and arduous 
study of the currents of the deep—“ it 
does not seem unreasonable to believe 
that the streams which pursue their 
ways direct into the Arctic Ocean, carry 
with them warmth enough not only to 
dissolve the ice they encounter, and 
keep their pathways open all through 
the year, but also to raise the tempera- 
ture permanently above the freezing 
point of a large area of the sea around 
the Pole, and thus prevent this ex- 
tremity of the earth becoming locked 
in eternal ice, and, overburdened in the 
lapse of ages with the accumulations 
of snow, precipitated by the vapor- 
laden winds carried thither from the 
Tropics.” 

Certain it is, however we may dispose 
of this hypothesis, Captain Bent has 
forever exploded the modern, as well as 
the ancient, notions of geographers 
concerning the accumulated ice of ages 
resting upon and around the Pole. He 
shows and demonstrates it to be a phy- 
sical impossibility. For, “‘ since meteoro- 
logical observations establish the fact 
that the average precipitation of moist- 
ure in all parts of the world is five feet 
annually, in the period of six thousand 
years the accretions of ice and snow 
would have accumulated about the 
Poles, in an area embracing a million 
and a half of square miles, a plateau 
of ice thirty thousand feet in height! 

“These accumulations of water in a 
solid form, at the earth’s extremities,” 
he forcibly adds, “ would not only have 
materially lowered the level of the un- 
congealed oceans, from whence this 
moisture has been drawn by evapora- 
tion, but would also, by a withdrawal 
of such a weight from the central zones 
of the earth, and the piling of it up at 
the extremities, have destroyed the 
equilibrium or balance of the globe!” 
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These expressions are extravagantly 
moderate. They rest upon the ground 
that the average precipitation of rain 
on the earth’s surface reaches as much 
as “five feet annually.” At the Poles 
itis far more. “The barometer at the 
South-Polar calms stands at 28 inches; 
in the Arctic calms, at 29.5 inches. A 
difference of one inch in the mercury 
equals thirteen inches in water. In the 
equatorial calms, where there is an in- 
cessant rain-fall, it is 29.9 inches,” as 
we learn from the Physical Geography 
of the Sea (p. 281). This shows a 
greater rain-fall at the Poles than at 
the Equator itself under the “ Cloud- 
Ring.” * The equatorial precipitation 
is immense. Keith Johnston tells us 
that on the Western Ghauts of India 
“it sometimes reaches the enormous 
depth of twelve or fifteen inches in one 
day.” Colonel Sykes, an officer of the 
British army, reports at Cheraponjie, in 
India, 605} inches’ rain-fall during the 
six months of the southwest monsoon, 
i. e., “at the rate of 86 feg during the 
year.” At a point on the Andes, a dis- 


tinguished observer reports an annual 


fall of 114 feet! (At New York the 
yearly precipitation is less than half as 
many inches.) Taking this equatorial 
precipitation as an index of the Polar 
precipitation, as we are forced to do by 
the low Arctic barometer, indicating 
greater quantities of aqueous vapor and 
condensation than the same instrument 
indicates at the equator, no one can 
fail to see that Captain Bent’s estimate 
of Polar precipitation is far from just 
to himself. 

If we take only one half of equatorial 
rain-fall for the amount of Polar pre- 
cipitation, we have, at least, 50 feet per 
annum! This is ten times as much as 
Captain Bent allows. Instead, then, of 
having, according to the present ideas 
on this subject, which he combats, a 
gigantic pile of ice at the Pole “in an 
area embracing a million and a half 
square miles, thirty thousand feet in 


* The equatorial cloud-ring overhangs the earth 
for 15° around its central zone, as does the ring of 
Saturn that planet. It isa ring of cloud, beneath 
which the rain never ceases to fall. 
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height” (unless geographers abandon 
ali their present notions of the Pole), 
they are forced to suppose its contour 
covered with a solid mass at either 
Pole, having a base of nearly two mil- 
lion square miles, and tdwering up- 
wards three hundred thousand feet ! 

Such an atlean pile would, in its 
monstrous magnitudes, infinitely sur- 
pass the fabled piling of Ossa upon 
Pelion. It would form an JIce-Moun- 
tain, with a base more than half as large 
as the United States, anid shooting up- 
wards, in cylindrical shape, as high as 
Mont Blane piled upon itself twenty 
times over! The oceanic or water sur- 
face of the globe is estimated at 140,- 
000,000 square miles, The drain from 
it by evaporation, necessary for the 
formation of this ice-mountain, would 
annually reduce its depth one foot and 
Jive and one seventh inches. Supposing 
this reduction one foot only, in the 
memory of men still living, the sea all 
over the known globe would have been 
seventy feet higher than itnowis, And 
the harbors, which to-day would float 
the combined shipping and gallant na- 
vies of the world, would to-morrow be 
as empty as was'the bottom of the Red 
Sea when Israel passed over it “ dry- 
shod.” 

Could there be a more complete re- 
ductio ad absurdum? And yet, unless 
we reject the notions of modern geog- 
raphers concerning the Pole—notions 
that have advanced but little since the 
time of Columbus—we are shut up to 
these absurd conclusions. If it seem 
strange to suppose, on the highest au- 
thority, that the Polar basin is the re- 
ceptacle of such copious precipitations 
of moisture as occur at the equator, we 
have only to say, such is the tale told 
by the barometer, and confirmed by the 
most credible eye-witnesses.* 

Finally, in advance of the objection 
that may be raised, if we accept this 
theory then all other Polar adventurers 
~* Captain Parry, one of the most esteemed of 
Polar writers, tells us that when, in 1827, he went 
“northward from Spitzbergen two hundred and 
ninety-five miles, in thirty-five days, it rained 
almost all the time!”? Such, too, is substantially 
the report of the late German Arctic Expedition. 
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have toiled and suffered or died for 
naught ; we reply, By no means. 

Their mistakes, due to imperfect 
data, may indicate, now, the true Polar 
gateways. “Travellers find their way 
across the ‘Desert of Sahara,” a great 
geographer has told us, “ by the bones 
of those who have perished in the jour- 
ney.” 

May it not, after all, be found that 
the disasters of three hundred years in 
Polar expeditions have begun, in the 
brightening lights of science, to point 
out or suggest the true pathway of suc- 
cess ? 

PRACT:CAL RESULTS. 

Practical benefits of momentous im- 
port would immediately follow upon 
the demonstration of Captain Bent’s 
theory. One of these—“ the saving of 
human life ”—has already been alluded 
to. This would be effected in more 
ways than one. The immense results 
accruing to commerce and navigation 
would, in less than a quarter of « cen- 
tury, repay all the expenses incident to 
any expedition set on foot in the inter- 
est of the Thermometric Theory, and 
more than redeem all the treasure sunk- 
en in the fruitless Polar expeditions of 
all ages. A single glance at a globe or 
hemispherical map will show the saving 
of distance and shortening of time by 
the proposed route over every other, for 
all vessels sailing from American or 
European ports to the now opened and 
opening harbors of China and Japan, 
and to the vine-clad shores of Califor- 
nia. 

From New York to California is now 
a fearful distance for the seaman. From 
Sandy Hook to the “ Golden Gate” of 
San Francisco is a run of eighteen thou- 
sand miles. Four times must the sailor 
pass the region of calms which belt the 
ocean—not less to be dreaded now than 
when “ The Ancient Mariner” crossed 
them. 

“ Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck ; nor breath nor motion; 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


Twice must he pass “ the line,” and 
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brave the storms and cyclones of the 
fiery tropics, not to mention the terrors 
of Cape Horn or (if he sails by the 
Cape of Good Hope) the monsoons and 
typhoons of the Indian Ocean. 

Against such a voyage, should the 
thermometric route to the Pole be es- 
tablished, the California-bound vessel 
would have but little more than one half 
the present distance to run to make the 
pilot-grounds of San Francisco. 

The dangers of the new route are, in- 
deed, as yet unknown; but it is scarce- 
ly to be apprehended that they would 
prove as formidable or as thickly strewn 
in the mariner’s pathway as those now 
encountered in the old routes, Sailors 
call the Gulf-Stream “ the Storm-Breed- 
er ;” but, while this epithet is allow- 
able, since its course has been tracked 
and defined by thunder and lightning 
for many hundred leagues from its 
fountain in the Mexican Gulf, its sur- 
face north of Norway and east of Spitz- 
bergen has never been marked by tem- 
pests. Smitjen there by no scorching 
ray of a torrid sun, the great giant of 
the Atlantic passes vigorously but pla- 
cidly ouward to do his appointed work. 
And, so far as the light of science or 
the glimmer of probability have been 
shed on his pathway, as an avenue for 
commerce, it may challenge comparison 
with the routes now leading into the 
waters of the Pacific. Even the sea- 
routes to and from England and Amer- 
ica are at some seasons imperilled by 
hundreds of icebergs floating stealthily 
upon the ocean, and masked in the fogs 
that rise from its smoking waters. The 
thermometric route is the last on which 
to expect the iceberg, and, if met with, 
it is not likely the cautious ship-master 
would find it thus disguised. 

From the most reliable sources we 
learn the following facts bearing on 
this question. The subjoined statement 
gives the present distances between a 
few of the great centres of trade, and, 
in comparison, the distances by Cap- 
tain Bent’s route through the Polar 
basin, with the distances saved, if this 
latter route prove to be practicable. 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE DISTANCES. 
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eg |as]| g 

z2 | a2] 8 
Mies | Miles, | Miles, 
From New York to San F, anciseo. 18,000 | 10,400 | 7,600 
“ NewOrleansto “ 16,50] 11,00) 5,590 
« Liverpool to “ 17,350 | 7,700) 9,650 
“ New York ts Canton, China, 21,500 | 10,200 | 11,300 
= * to Shanghai, “ 22,0 0} 9,00 | 12,100 
«Live | to S wi 2,500] 7,900} 12,600 
“ New York to Hakedadi, Japan. 22,500 | 9,6: 0 | 12,900 
“ Liverpoolta .  “* ’ 22,000 | 6,800 | 15,200! 





The figures express not the result of one geogra- 
pher’s estimate, but the mean of many. Allow- 
ance has been made, too, for the délour all vessels 
at sea need to make. 

Thus it will appear that the Pacific- 
bound trader from New York, would 
save a distance of seven thousand miles 
by this proposed thermometric lane— 
i. e., nearly twice the distance from New 
York to Liverpool. 

This item, if alone, would arrest and 
fix the eye of the geographer who re- 
members the rapid strides, within the 
memory of our young men, made by 
California, and who has in any measure 
conceived the magnificent bounties Na- 
ture has stored up for the future empire 
on our Pacific frontier. The old world 
in the fifteenth century sighed for a short 
passage to the Indies, The necessity 
for such a passage is scarcely less urgent 
now. China and Japan, teeming with 
population, overcrowded with millions 
they cannot feed or clothe, can never 
afford to buy the products of the 
American or European fields laden with 
the cost of railroad transportation or 
the expense of a trans-shipment in a 
voyage twenty thousand miles in length. 
And, so far as they are concerned, it 
has, perhaps, been a merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence that their ports have 
not sooner been opened only to mock 
their famishing poor with luxuries they 
could only hope to purchase by the de- 
struction of their progeny and the neg- 
lect of their aged, and sick, and dying. 

California and Oregon can alone (now 
in their infancy) afford to sell food 
and raiment to the perishing multi- 
tudes of the East at prices anywhere 
near their means and within their abil- 
ity to pay. 

Nor can Europe or America expect 
this state of things much longer to last. 
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Lightly as we may esteem the hoary 
nationality of China, we may not forget 
that, in art, science, and every species 
of handicraft, she was the pioneer. 
Long before modern history begins, she 
had sounded depths of civilization, and 
wrestled with problems but yesterday 
suggested to us by the triumph of the 
Baconian philosophy. If, with the 
stricken patriarch, she must now com- 
plain, “they that are younger than I 
have me in derision, whose fathers I 
would have disdained to set with the 
dogs of my flock,” her power is only 
dormant. Awaking under the sad but 
stirring notes of intestine strife, goaded 
to activity by the tooth of famine, de- 
fied by the nations knocking at their 
doors, masters of the agricultural art 
and artisans more skilful than those of 
Paris and Geneva, the Chinese are in 
position to become the foremost com- 
mercial people of the globe. Let but 
the present “ necessity ” continue to be 
“laid upon them,” and a half century 
may see them outstrip all their political 
rivals, But, could we bring China to 
our doors (as the discovery of a Polar 
route to the Pacific would do), feed her 
millions, and drain off her surplus skill 
and labor, we might hope for another 
result. 

We might hope to rescue many mil- 
lions of hér people from the evils with 
which they have so long hopelessly 
battled, and to bind and utilize cyclo- 
pean forces, long pent up, already 


‘struggling to find vent, and whose out- 


burst would cause upheavals most seri- 
ous, if not appalling, in the social and 
commercial statics of the world. 

Where such issues even seem to im- 
pend, it appears not less than criminal 
to weigh mere questions of finance. 
But a single item, based on facts within 
our reach, may not be improper to close 
up this aspect of the theory. 

In 1854, in his inaugural to the Brit- 
ish Association, its President showed 
that the improvement in American 
charts had shortened the average voy- 
age of a ship from the United States to 
the ports of South America and Cali- 
fornia twenty-tive days; and he further 
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proved that “the consequent annual 
saving of expense, to American tonnage 
alone, exceeded $4,450,000.” * Should 
science demonstrate Captain Bent’s 
route, there would be of 


DAYS SAVED. 

Days 

From New York to San Francisco.......... 60 

“ Liverpool to “ cooccscoe U4 

New York to Canton, China....... «+ 90 

Liverpool to Shanghai, “ ........100 

New York to Hakodadi, Japan.......100 

Liverpool to “ 6 seveceelld 
A single item of saving, to the United 
States alone, would exceed twelve million 
dollars, annually, at the minimum. Lin- 
neeus has computed that if an annual 
plant—and there is no plant so unpro- 
ductive as this— produced only two 
seeds, and their seedlings the next year 
produced two, and so on, then in twen- 
ty years there would be a million of 
plants. “The elephant,” says Darwin, 
“is the slowest breeder of all animals; 
its rate of increase is three pair in a 
lifetime. But, even at this rate, a sin- 


gle pair in five centuries would produce 


fifteen millions.” 

He adds: “ Slow-breeding man dou- 
bles in twenty-five years.” If this be so, 
we may see how Malthus conceived the 
idea of the deadly struggle for exist- 
ence and the fight for food ceaselessly 
raging through all orders of creation, 
and the consequent need of utilizing 
every thing that can sustain human life. 
More vigorous plants kill their feebler 


* Sce Ilunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, May, 1854. 
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neighbors, The ants of equatorial Af- 
rica live by war. There is no crag of 
the Andes so lofty, no heath of the wil- 
derness so bleak, no drop of ocean so 
tiny, as not to have been, at some time, 
the scene of animal, vegetable, or infu- 
sorial battle—a miniature Waterloo. 
“ We know the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together.” And 
man, who by sin kindled this universal 
struggle, reaps the deadly sheaves he 
has sown. 

Eight millions of human victims, for 
China alone, is a low estimate. 

Did ever wider or whiter field ex- 
pand before the world’s restless philan- 
thropy ? 

For four centuries, hundreds of ad- 
venturers have proposed to run the 
gauntlet of Arctic ices and solve a geo- 
graphical enigma. Captain Bent’s—we 
speak advisedly—is the jirst proposition 
ever seriously made to the world, for a 
direct practical and commercial sea-lane 
Jrom the North Atlantic to the North 
Pacific. To try it would involve less 
expense than any Polar expedition 
known to history; for success would 
depend, not, as heretofure, on watching 
the capricious motions of frozen mass- 
es, at long intervals of time, but its tri- 
umph, if had at all, would be had at 
once. Should the Thermometric The- 
ory now perish, it will perish as the 
grain of corn that falls into the ground 
and dies, only that it may bring forth 
“ much fruit.” 





Norz.—If it still seems incredible that the thermometric gateways exist, only because no explorer 


has followed or even found them, it should be borne in mind that the cordon or belt of ice, several hun- 
dred miles broad, extending around the polar basin, describes a circle the circumference of which is 
nearly three thousand miles. The two great currents (the Gulf-Stream and Kuro-Siwo), according to 
Captain Bent, open gaps or navigable channels through this ice-belt. Such channels or gateways, let us 
say fifty or a hundred miles wide, might in a circuit of three thousand miles easily escape the notice of 
the handful of explorers who have gone in search of a “ northwest passage.” The thermometric gate- 
ways, it will be remembered, go to the northeast. The fond hope of realizing Columbus’ ancient promise 
of “away to the East by the West””—a promise to which the world still, unconsciously but tenaciously, 
clings—has doubtless powerfully operated in fixing the route pursued by most polar expeditions, and 
prejudiced them against a northeasterly route. Sir John Herschel, whose theory of the Gulf-Stream is 
singularly adapted to rob the great current of its significance in this discussion, by making it the weakly 
child of “the gentle trade-winds,” has gone so far, however, as to confess that ‘there can be little doubt 
that a portion of this warm stream (from the Gulf of Mexico) enters the Arctic Ocean, and, sweeping 
round its basin, reissues in the form of a cold current between Spitzbergen and Greenland” [ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, p, 574, vol. xvi.]. On grounds wholly independent of Captain Bent’s premises, and, 
indeed, writing in ignorance of the Kuro-Siwo, not until afterwards explored, Herschel also states that 
«it is probable, from many indications, open water exists over a very large area of the central polar 
basin, during a considerable portion of the warmer months” (Encye. Brit., art. Physical Geography) 
Mr. Fay, in his Geography, tells us: “In 1815 the Hamburg whale-ship, Captain Ocken, sailed up the 
Behring’s Straits to the 80th paratiel, and reported an open ocean free from ice.” Great Outline, p. 159, 
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SKETCHES IN COLOR. 


FIRST. 


Licuts and shadows chased each 
other through our life that winter. An 
April experience it was, now sunshine, 
and now clouds; but its memories are 
among the last we would willingly lose 
from our lives. Some of our experi- 
ences were ludicrous, some pathetic; 
and in others, comic and pathetic were 
strangely and inextricably mingled. 

One of these latter happened to us 
one Saturday morning, when Miss Chase 
announced, at breakfast-time, that we 
should be obliged to dispense with her 
services for the rest of the day, for she 
had a “ misery.” 

The colored people use this one word 
to express every kind and degree of 
sickness. They have the “ misery in 
their head,” or the “misery in their 
back;” and any bad feeling which 


they cannot definitely locate, is simply 


“a misery.” Their ideas on the subject 
of health are somewhat peculiar, I 
never knew one own to being “ very 
well.” Their invariable answer to in- 
quiries respecting their health is, “ tol- 
lable,” drawled out with a slow reluc- 
tance, as if they were loath to acknowl- 
edge to any thing even so robust as 
that. Even the children will raise their 
chubby faces, shining with health, and 
to the “How do you do?” respond, 
“ Tollable, thankee, ma’am.” The eld- 
ers more frequently are not even “ tol- 
lable,” but afflicted with some “ misery.” 

Well, this morning Miss Chase had 
“a misery,” and we felt like having 
another, as we realized the predicament 
we were in, We had dedicated this 
particular day to house-cleaning. Un- 
cle Phil had been engaged to do the 
whitewashing, and if we put him off, 
there was no telling when he could 
come again. Something must be done; 
so we formed ourselves into a commit- 
tee of ways and means, to decide what 
it should be. 


In the midst of our discussion, 3 
shadow fell upon the room, and there 
stood in the doorway a mountain of 
flesh, rocking on its balls of feet, of 
which it was literally true, that “de 
hollow ob de foot made a hole in de 
groun’;” for they were so fat that they 
were just two huge cushions, without 
the slightest outline of a foot. The 
mountain wheezed and puffed like an 
asthmatic engine, and at last recovering 
breath, gasped out, 

“ Does yer want ter hire any body ?” 
then, apparently overcome with the 
effort, squatted in a heap in the door- 
way. 

“ We do want some one to-day,” we 
said; “ what can you do?” 

Two good-natured eyes twinkled at 
us from a little round head, not much 
larger than a good-sized apple, looking 
ridiculously small, as it surmounted that 
enormous body, and with slow effort, 
the thick voice gurgled out, 

“Kin do mos’ any ting; cook, wash 
an’ iron, clean de house. Ef you ladies 
jes’ try me, I kin do a heap o’ work, ef 
Lis big;” and a laugh shook the mass, 
so that we were afraid it would fall to 
pieces. 

“Where have you come from?” we 
inquired. 

“ Come fum de swamp.” 

“ What swamp?” 

“De big swamp, way ober yonder;” 
and she pointed toward the south. 

We scarcely understood her. Surely 
it was not possible that she could mean 
the Great Dismal Swamp ; so we asked, 

“ How long did it take you to come 
here?” 

“ Dunno zackly ; ’bout a week, on" 

“ How did you come deg 

“ Sometime in a boat, sometime in a 
waggin.” 

Yes, it must be. Here was one of 
those of whom we had heard; who, 
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buried in the intricate depths of the 
Great Dismal Swamp, “wherein they 
had hidden from tiger-men,” lived 
there a life of dangerous, dear-bought 
liberty. 

“What made you go to live in the 
swamp ?” 

The broad, good-natured smile chan- 
ged to an expression of wide-eyed 
fear, as she returned the invariable, 
aggravating, non-committal answer of 
her race, 

“ Dunno zackly.” 

“Oh! yes, you do know,” we urged ; 

“you must have had some reason for 
going to live in a place like that. Tell 
us what it was; no harm can come to 
you here.” 
- Even now the old fear was strong 
upon her, for she looked around cau- 
tiously, peering out into the hall, and 
lowered her voice as she answered, 

“Runned away, ’kase I’se feared ole 
massa kill me.” 

“ What made him want to kill you?” 

Ske rose from her crouching posture, 
and stood before us, not now simply a 
fat, good-natured lump of humanity, 
but an incarnation of hate and revenge; 
and the words came no longer thick 
and slow, but in a passionate torrent, 
as the remembrance of her wrongs put 
fear and caution to flight. 

“You see, missus, my ole massa wor 
a mighty hard man, an’ de uberseer dat 
he got, wor worse dan hese’f. Missus, 
I had jes’ one chile lef’. I did hab six; 
but ole massa, he done sol’ de res’, an’ 
my ole man too, an’ I nebber knowed 
whar dey went. Dis one wor de young- 
es’, an’ he wor de onest chile I had Icf”. 
He wor a good chile, an’ a good han’ 
to work; dar warn’t a lazy grain in 
dat chile’s body; he allus worked ef he 
could. But one day he had de misery 
in he head; an’ I axed de oberseer not 
to make he go in de fiel’; ef he please, 
jes’ let him stay in de house dis one 
day, kase de sun wor so hot, an’ he wid 
de misery in he’s head so bad. But de 
oberseer he tell me stop my foolin’ an’ 
go to work, an’ ef dat ar boy didn’t 
come *long, he fotch him, an’ gib him 
a wuss misery dan he hab, Den Tf ox 
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him one more time, please let him stay 
out jes’ dis one day, an’ I do his work 
*sides my own. He nebber said a word, 
but jes’ tuk de whip, an’ cut me ober 
de head. Den I knowed it warn’t no 
use, so I went fer my chile, an’ tell him 
de oberseer say fer he to go in de fiel’. 

“Tl nebber forget de look dat chile 
gib me, when I done tole him dat ar, 
but he nebber said a word, on’y jes 
foller on, like he didn’t zackly know 
what he wor a dvin’. I tried to keep 
him wid me, whar I could stan’ an’ 
keep de sun off he head, but de. ober- 
seer he call him ’way pres’n’ly ; say he 
ain’t gwine hab no sich foolin’. He 
kep’ along till mos’ ebenin, an’ den he 
drop in de fiel’, right whar he wor a 
pickin’. De oberseer he gib him a 
kick, an’ tell him git up an’ go to work; 
an’ when he couldn’t, he jes’ lif? him by 
de arm, an’ tell him he gwine take dat 
ar outen his lazy black hide, an’ he cut’ 
him wid de whip,—’peared like he 
wouldn’t nebber stop. He did, Missus, 
he beat my chile when he wor a-dyin’— 
fer he did die. I pick him up an’ carry 
him home, an’ he jes’ laid his han’ onto 
my face an’ say, “Oh! mammy;” an’ 
he didn’t nebber spoke no more, an’ 
dat night he died. 

“ Missus, ’peared like I wor crazy or 
suffin. I dunno, but I went to dat ober- 
seer, an’ gib him my tongue. He on’y 
laff, an’ say, “ Nebber min’, gal; we’se 
*tend ter yer to-morrer.” I knowed he’d 
whip me mos’ ter deff, an’ ole massa 
wouldn’t nebber stop him; fer he 
wouldn’t "low nobody roun’ him ter say 
one word. So I went back home, an’ 
bimeby, when it wor all still, I jes’ tuk 
my chile, an’ I nebber stop till I come 
ter de swamp—’twarn’t a great piece 
away from ole massa’s. I foun’ some 
more dar dat had runned away diffe’n’ 
times; an’ dey holp me bury my chile’; 
an’ we ben libin dar eber since, ’til we 
heered de news, dat de niggers all 
b’longed ter darselves now; so we 
comed outen de swamp, an’ comed up 
dis way.” 

We sat in shocked silence, trying to 
realize what we had heard. It seemed 
impossible that this dirty, ragged wom- 
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an, with her simple, good-natured face, 
could have been the principal actor 
and sufferer in such a tragedy. Yet it 
might be so; for the great mother-love 
gives strength to the weakest, and 
courage to the most timid, till they 
stand transformed in the pure intensity 
of that “ holiest thing on earth.” And 
this was but one. What wonder that 
the cry went up from thousands of an- 
guished hearts, “ How long, O Lord, 
dost Thou not judge and avenge our 
blood?” What wonder that in His 
own good time, by “terrible things in 
righteousness,” He wrought them de- 
liverance ! 

Our visitor was the first to recover 

- herseif, and with an abrupt transition 
of tone and manner, asked, 

“Ts yer gwine ter hire me?” 

We told her that she might take Mary’s 
place for that day, and begin her work 
by making a fire in the kitchen-stove, 
which Mary never used, except for bak- 
ing, preferring for all other purposes 
the open wood-fire to which she had 
been accustomed. Stoves are very rare- 


ly used for cooking purposes at the 


South. In the cities they are occasion- 
ally found, but it was a common thing 
to find plantation negroes who had 
never seen a cooking-stove. Our new 
“help” rolled herself away to the 
kitchen, and in a few moments rolled 
back. 

“Toder nigger done made a fire in 
dar fus’.” 

“Yes, we know there is a fire in the 
fire-place, but we want one in the 
stove.” 

“ Whar’s it at?” 

There is nothing so curious in the 
whole Southern vocabulary, colored 
and white, as the use of this preposi- 
tion. It seems the indispensable finish 
of a sentence. “Where's it at?” 
‘“‘ Where have you been at?” ‘ Where 
are you going at?” ‘ Where’s my les- 
son at?” ‘ Where does she live at?” 
It is universally used in this way by 
negroes and whites, except the best 
educated class of the latter. So now 
this puzzled creature inquired, 

“ Whar’s it at?” 
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We pointed out the article, and 
asked, 

“Do you think you will know how 
to make a fire in it?” 

“T specs.” 

So we left her to experiment with the 
new wonder. After a time the shining 
black face, with its glistening teeth, 
appeared at the door. 

“ Would one ob you ladies be so kin’ 
ter come an’ show me ’bout dis yer? I 
ain’t much ’quainted wid dem kin’.” 

An examination of “ dis yer” result- 
ed in the discovery that she had been 
endeavoring to maké a fire in the oven, 
the only part of the stove she had been 
able to get at. The fire finally under 
way with a strong draft, she started 
back with her eyes dilated so that the 
whites showed all around; “Golly, 
how dat ting do ro’!” And even after 
the roaring had ceased, and the fire 
was conducting itself in the most 
peaceful manner, she could not for 
some time be induced to go near it, 
evidently regarding it as something 
supernatural, 

There were so many things that were 
novelties to her, and she was so strong- 
ly disposed to investigate, that we 
found it would not do to leave her 
alone; so whatever work she did, one 
of us had to mount guard, to prevent a 
wholesale breakage and destruction; 
for, ignorant of the names and nature 
of many things, she diverted them en- 
tirely from their legitimate use, with 
considerable detriment to their after- 
looks and utility. Being left alone for 
a few moments in one of the rooms, we 
found her, on our return, with a white 
grenadine shawl on, over her rags, her 
face beaming satisfaction as she con- 
templated her reflection in the glass. 

“Missus, what does yer ax for dis 
yer ?” she queried. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T tought ef yer didn’t ax a heap, 
Td jes’ like ter buy it. It’s mighty 
putty ;” and she gave a sigh of min- 
gled regret and resignation, as it was 
laid away out of her sight, with the 
assurance that we did not want to sell 
it. 
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We didn’t know what to do with 
her. She was so big, that, whenever 
she turned round, she carried all the 
small articles in the room with her, 
and her progress through the house was 
marked by about the same results that 
usually follow an earthquake. She 
wanted to do every thing, and didn’t 
know how to do any thing; and through 
the whole day she beamed upon us 
with a radiant good-nature that entire- 
ly disarmed displeasure. I am sure 
that none of us ever welcomed a sunset 
more heartily than the one which closed 
that day. She would have liked to re- 
main with us as assistant to Miss Chase, 
to whom she made overtures of friend- 
ship. But that damsel, who had re- 
covered from her “ misery ” sufficiently 
to walk round and take a look at 
things, informed her that she “ warn’t 
a gwine ter hab no cornfiel’ niggers 
roun’ her; an’ wild niggers, ben libin’ 
in de swamp, war a heap wuss.” So 
that matter was settled. 

Some of our most curious, experi- 
ences came to us in writing letters for 
the colored people—a work which grew 
upon our hands, until it left us scarce- 
ly a moment of leisure. Seldom was it 
that a day passed without our finding 
one or more applicants Waiting for us 
as we came out of school, with the re- 
quest that we would “ write jes’ a few 
lines” to mother, or sister, or child, 
with the invariable beginning, “ Tell 
’em howdy, an’ I sen’s my bes’ lub to 
’em; an’ ef I don’t nebber see ’em here, 
I hopes we’ll all meet de face ob Heaben 
in peace,” 

But more often the request was that 
we would write “a ’quirin’ letter;” 
and the incidents connected with these 
were sometimes very touching. The 
great anxiety of the colored people, 
upon attaining their freedom, was to 
gather together their scattered families; 
to bring back the mother, or child, or 
wife, or husband, who had been sold 
away years before, or in some cases be- 
come separated from them in the hurry 
and confusion of their flight from the 
land of their bondage. The “ ’quirin’ 
letters” gave the names and ages of 
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the persons sought, the names of their 
former owners, and every clue by which 
they might be traced. They were read 
first in the colored churches in the place 
where the writer lived, and then sent to 
a church in some other place, with a 
request that after reading to the con- 
gregation, the minister would forward 
it to another church; and if any one 
who heard it read, knew the where- 
abouts of the persons inquired for, they 
were earnestly desired to let them know 
that their relatives were at such a place, 
and wanted them to come there as soon 
as possible. Inthe congregations where 
these letters were read, were gathered 
refugees from all parts of the South, sv 
that very often the desired information 
was obtained; and it was wonderfal 
how many families, whose members 
had been scattered through the remotest 
parts of the South, were thus.reunited. 

Occasionally we were called upon to 
write letters of quite another character. 
One afternoon, as I left my school-room, 
I was greeted with a profound bow 
from a young man, whose gray knit 
dressing-gown proclaimed him an in- 
mate of the hospital. 

He “come ter see ef de lady would 
be so good as jes’ ter write a few lines 
fer him;” and he held out a sheet of 
note-paper and an envelope, both orna- 
mented with numerous prints of his 
thumb and finger. 

I returned to the school-room, and, 
seated at the table, waited his dictation 
—but waited in vain, for he said not a 
word ; but stood twirling his hat, the 
personification of awkward misery. 

“ How shall I begin ?” I asked. 

“ Jes’ as de lady pleases.” 

“But I can’t begin at all, until I 
know who you want to write to.” 

. The hat-spinning went on more vigor- 
ously than ever, and he twisted his 
body into the most extraordinary atti- 
tudes, before he contrived to say, fairly 
blushing through the black, 

“To a young lady.” 

“ But what is her name?” 

A long pause; then—She jes’ a 
young lady.” 

“But I can’t write to a young lady 
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without knowing her name. If you 
can’t tell me that, you will have to go 
to some one else to write your letter.” 

Frightened out of the little self-pos- 
session Jeft to him, at the prospect of 
going through such an ordeal the sec- 
ond time, he gasped out, 

“ Name, Miss Ca’line Johnson.” 

“Well, now, what do you want to 
say to her?” 

“Say jes’ what de lady tinks is 
right.” 

I insisted upon having the items fur- 
rished; so he proceeded to inform 
“ Miss Ca’line” that he was “ getting 
better, and expected to be out of the 
hospital soon,” and “his mother was 
well, and his sister was well, and his 
cousins in Maryland were well;” and 
so on through all the grades of rela- 
tionship. When he seemed to have 
finished up the family connection, I 
asked, 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, ma’am, not jes’ yet.” 

“ Well, what else ?” 

“ Jes’ what de lady tinks is right.” 

“ Why,” I said, “I don’t know what 
you want to say. You must tell me 
yourself.” 

He wrung his hat as if it were just 
from the wash-tub; and with one final 
twist, that nearly turned him inside 
out, said all in a breath, as if he feared 
his courage would fail before he got 
through, 

“Tell her dat I hopes Mr. Lewis 
Jackson don’t tuk up so much ob her 
"tention dat she done forgot all ’bout 
me; fer I tinks as much ob her as I 
eber did, an’ I hopes she do ob me. 
T’se jes’ sperimented ebery time I tinks 
*bout her.” 

With the precise nature of this sen- 
sation I am unacquainted; but judging 
{rom the agonized appearance of this 
love-lorn swain, it must be wretched in 
the extreme. 

This expression of devotion was 
quite moderate compared with some. 
A teacher from Hampton told me that 
they had a cook, who was the fiancée 
of a soldier belonging to one of the 
colored regiments then in Texas. She 
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brought her letters to the ladies of the 
family to read for her, and in one of 
them he apostrophized her as “the 
sugar of his hopes, and the molasses of 
his expectations.” 

But the feature of the season was 
Miss Chase’s party. We scarcely knew 
what to say when she preferred her 
petition; but this was the first favor 
she had asked. She rarely went out, 
and never had company at home; and 
she promised to have it all “ quiet an’ 
*spectable, an’ ef any body made de 
leastest mite ob noise, she’d clar ’em 
right out;” so we consented. She 
consulted us about refreshments. She 
wanted ice-cream, but eggs were scarce 
and high, so we advised her to get 
something else, and not spend her 
money in that way. 

“Tain’t a gwine ter cost me no 
money,” she said. 

Our thoughts reverted to the tea ea- 
change, and we wondered what she was 
going to do now. 

“Tse get "nuff money fum de folks,” 

“What folks?” we asked, bewil- 
dered. 

“ De folks what I axes.” 

“Do you mean that the people you 
invite will give you money ?” 

“ Dey’s all gwine gib me twenty-five 
cents. Dar ain’t nobody comin’ ter my 
party widout dey pays me fus’, Specs 
dey ain’t a comin’ ter hab all de fun, 
an’ me pay de money; dey’s jes’ got ter 
gib me de money when I axes ’em, ef 
dey’s a comin’.” 

This was a new development of social 
economy, and we watched the working 
of it with no little curiosity. 

Mary had probably never heard that 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time;” 
but she was a living illustration of its 
truth. The rule of her life was—“ never 
do to-day what you can Papetly put 
off until to-morrow.” fowing her 
habits of delay, we urged her, on the 
day of her party, to begin her prepara- 
tions in good season, but received the 
unvarying answer, 

“ Time ‘nuff, specs.” 

So at seven o’clock, when the com- 
pany began to arrive, she was in her 
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working-dress, turning the ice-cream 
freezer, outside the kitchen-door. At 
each arrival she pointed over her shoul- 
der to the kitchen— 

“Dar’s de music. 
yerselves.” 

The band was an old blind man, 
mounted on a flour-barrel in the corner, 
with a fiddle that had been cracked 
and recracked as many times as it had 
strings. About eight o’clock we looked 
out of an upper window, and there 
was Mary still in her old dress, working 
at the ice-cream. ‘We called to her: 

“Mary, can’t you get some one to 
help you with that, while you go and 
dress yourself?” 

She looked up. “Time ’nuff, specs. 
I’se a gwine bimeby; got ter fix dis yer 
fus’.” 

After a while some one insisted on 
taking her place, and she retired to her 
sanctum; but in a few moments we 
heard her voice in the yard again: 

“Tse got one shoe an’ stockin’ on; 
dat’s a mighty help. Don’t see what in 
de name ob sense people wants wid 
stockin’s. I mos’ly allays runs my heel 
jam froo fore I gits em half on. Now 
jes’ you lemme ‘lone, gals. I'll fix dis 
yer while you ’joys yerselves ;” and the 
working of the freezer kept time with 
tue fiddle. 

At last it ceased, and we concluded 
that the ice-cream business was satis- 
factorily settled. Presently a new arri- 
val in the yard asked, “ Where’s Mary 
Chase?” and her voice fell, though not 
exactly “like a falling star,” from her 
window, 

“Tse up here. I’se got my shoes an’ 
stockin’s on; tank de Lord fer dat, an’ 
Tse comin’ down quick’s I gits my frock 
on.” 

There was silence for a few moments; 
then a head which we scarcely recog- 
nized as the familiar one of Miss Chase, 


Walk in an’ joy 
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tied up with white ribbon, and a bou- 
quet of artificial flowers over each ear, 
appeared at the window. 

“ Gal,” she called, “ gal, jes’ yer come 
yere an’ holp me. Tse bus’ all de fas- 
tenin’s off my frock; spec I’se growed 
sence I wored it.” 

Finally, about eleven o’clock, Miss 
Chase emerged from her seclusion, in a 
white Swiss muslin, short-sleeved and 
low-necked. The “ fastenin’s” having 
continued to “ bust,” she had cut holes 
in the waist, and tied it together with 
cord, not over-clean, it must be con- 
fessed; but, as she said, “so long as 
she had on a ’spectable frock, ’twarn’t 
nobody’s business ter look at de fasten- 
in’s.” 

But not yet was she ready to join her 
company. She took her station in sol- 
emn state by the freezer, and ordered, 
“ fotch de sassers.” The “ sassers ” be- 
ing “fotched,” she dispensed her ice- 
cream, and then went in to “joy her- 
self,” carrying the freezer with her, 
because, as she informed us, 

“Ef she done lef’ it out dar, some 
dem niggers, widout no manners, jes’ 
eat it all up, an’ she warn’t a gwine ter 
hab no one git more dan de res’,”—a 
good arrangement, Mary, if only it 
could be carried out in the apportion- 
ment of more of this world’s goods. 

About half-past twelve she stopped 
the music, and addressed the company : 

“ My ladies up-stairs ain’t a gwine ter 
hab dis yer foolin’ gwine on all night ; 
so now ef ycr’s had all de ice-cream yer 
wants, it’s time fer ter go. Uncle Rashe, 
git down off dat ar bar’l, an’ come git 
suffin ter eat. You gals, jes’ don’t yer 
make no screechin’ now gwine outen de 
gate; fer I likes ter be ‘spectable, I 
does.” 

» So Miss Chase dismissed her guests ; 
and having discharged her duties to 
society, slept the sleep of the just. 
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* Dolce color d’oriental saffiro.”"—Dante. 


LorsqvE j’étais encore un enfant frais et blond, 
Que rien n’avait troublé le calme de mon front, 
Mes jours, entre les jeux, Ja priére et l’étude, 
S’écoulaient a l’écart et dans la solitude. 


Notre maison était 4 cété d’un convent, 

Dans ]’église duquel j’allais prier souvent. 
Sainte-Ursule !—Ah! ce nom ranime en ma pensée 
Le vivant souvenir d’une époque effacée, 

Epoque d’innocence, époque de bonheur, 

Oa mon Ame portait tout son printemps en fleur ! 
Je t’aime! Et cependant tu n’as point, humble église, 
De larges chapiteaux, ni d’élégante frise, 

Ni d’ogive mystique aux vitreaux de couleur 

Qui laissent pénétrer un demi-jour réveur. 

Je t'aime, et tu n’as point de dentelle de pierre, 
De vieux murs tapissés par la mousse et le lierre, 
Ni d’orguilleuses tours dont les clochers joyeux 
Plus haut que les oiseaux gazouillent dans les cieux. 
Tu n’as point de tombeaux : les poussiéres.glacées 
Des morts n’attendent point sous les dalles usées. 
Les murs sont blancs, et tout en toi, riant séjour, 
Nous apprend aussitét que tu n’es que d’un jour. 
Mais placé tout auprés de l’heureux monastére, 
Oi viennent expier tous les bruits de la terre, 
Quelque chose est en toi de chaste et de pensif 
Qui calme doucement notre esprit convulsif. 

Et puis de mon passé comme une ombre invisible 
Le revét 4 mes yeux d’un charme irrésistible ! 
Jadis, chaque matin, bien frais et bien lavé, 
J’allais m’agenouillir sur ton large pavé, 

Et le front tiéde encore du baiser de ma mére, 
J’adressais au Dieu bon ma naive priére. 

Que de fois, que de fois, aux offices du soir, 
M’enivrant aux parfums qu’exhale l’encengoir, 
J’ai senti lentement de ta votite chérie 

Descendre sur mon front Ia sainte réverie, 

Ange qui fait tourner nos regards vers le ciel, 
Transformant par la foi idéal en réel, 
Tandisqu’d la clarté des lampes et des cierges 
Mourait et renaissait le chant voilé des vierges ! 
Comme un pain pur et blanc sur ma lévre de feu, 
Pour la premiére fois que je recus mon Dieu, 
C’était 4 tes autels, c’était dans ton enceinte, 

Que pour nous avait lieu Ja solemnité sainte. 
Voila pourquoi je t’aime, et sous tes murs épais 
Je viens chercher toujours le silence et la paix ! 


O temps évanoui! temps aimé! temps prospére ! 
Auprés du cabinet od travaillait mon pére, 
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Dans une vaste salle ot semblaient me garder 

Des portraits re cessant tous de me regarder, 
Tandisque, frére et scours, je les entendais rire, 
Sérieuse, occupé de lire ou bien d’écrire, 

J’errais de livre au livre, ainsi qu’en un jardin 
Une abeille se pose et revole soudain. 

Cette retraite avait pour moi le plus grand charme: 
En y pensant, parfois, je verse quelques larmes. 
Je la pourrais, je crois, dessiner traits pour traits, 
Mais sans faire connaitre hélas! ces doux attraits, 
Qui jusqu’au sein des jeux auxquels l’enfant se livre 
Me faisaient soupirer apres maint et maint livre. 
Pourtant jamais l’ennui ne venait me saisir 

Et me rendre pensif au milieu du plaisir 

Lorsque sur ces coteaux od Turangon colore 

Les raisins parfumés que son sol fait éclore, 

Et dans une villa qui retrace 4 nos yeux. 

Les gothiques manoirs qu’aimaient tant nos aieux, 
Abri frais ot jasaient de douces tourterelles 

Et trois blanches enfants plus gracieuses qu’elles, 
Pour partager ma joie et mes jeux innocents, 
J’avais tout 4 la fois les oiseaux, les enfants. 
L’ainée était, pour moi la fille aux lévres roses 
Dont la bouche jetait les perles et les roses, 

Ange, fée ou péri. Tout prenait promptement 
Pour elle un air de joie et de contentement : 

La brise lui faisait de charmantes caresses, 

Et folle, se jouait avec ses blondes tresses ; 

En glissant sur sa peau, le rayon de soleil 

Y versait mollement un doux reflet vermeil ; 

La brebis qui fuyait, si je voulais la prendre, 
Accourait 4 sa voix et semblait la comprendre ; 
Et le ramier craintif venait manger le grain 
Qu’elle lui présentait dans le creux de sa main. 

. . . Combien j’aurais youlu rendre plus lente l’heure 
Qu’elle passait en ville et dans notre demeure ! 
Lorsqu’elle me quittait, je la suivais des yeux, 
Triste et pensif alors, et naguére joyeux ; 

Et bien longtemps aprés qu’elle était disparu, 
Immobile toujours, je regardais la rue. 

Puis tout me paraissait insipide, les ris, 

Les jeux, l’étude méme et mes livres chéris, 

Tout m’ennuyait : en moi je sentsis un grand vide, 
Les objets avaient pris une teinte livide, 

Et dans ces lieux déserts od j’errais jusqu’au soir 
Sans cesse il me semblait et l’entendre et la voir. 
Enfin, durant la nuit, amante du mensonge, 

Son image venait me bercer dans un songe. 


Un jour, un de ces jours oi le ciel est si bleu 
Qu’au fond de son azur on voit sourire Dieu, 

Ou lon entend monter sous sa coupole immense, 
Un vague et saint concert d’amour et d’innocence, 
Oi la brise nous porte 4 travers les rameaux 
L’haleine de la fleur et le chant des oiseaux, 
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Nous étions réunis par une douce féte 

Qui faisait rayonner la gaieté sur ma téte. 
Quand le soir suspendit notre jeu de tutin, 
Nous alldmes gofiter un champétre festin ; 

Et le long du coteau dont l’épaule se.penche 
Gracieuse et riante avec sa nappe blanche, 

Nous trouvdmes la table 4 ’ombre, dans un bois 
Dont VPécho répétait les éclats de nos voix. 

On s’assit: mais hélas! j’étais placé loin d’elle, 
Et le temps nous parut d’une longueur mortelle ! 


Aussi, quand les enfants quittérent le repas, 
Nous retournimes vite 4 nos joyeux ébats. 
Comme un oiseau captif echappé de la cage, 
Elle fuyait parmi les sentiers du bocage, 
Et le taillis épais, 4 chaque vert détour, 
La voilait 4 mes yeux, la montrait tour 4 tour. 
Et je la poursuivais, comme dans la jeunesse 
Le ceur, longtemps plongé dans une douce ivresse 
Poursuit la vague et pure image du bonheur, 
Qui fuit et repardit 4 Vhorizon trompeur ! 
J’avais douze ans, je crois: depuis cette soirée 
Qui laissa dans mon Ame une trace dorée, 
Bien d’autres ont passé sans jamais affaiblir 
L’éclat dont celle-la les fait toutes pilir. 
Oui, yous serez toujours mon bonheur et ma gloire ; 
Rien ne vous ternira dans ma chaste mémoire, 
O sacrés souvenirs que j’adore 4 genoux, 
Et je resterai pur et vierge comme vous ! 
Paris, 22 février, 1843. 


(Translated for Putnam’s Magazine. ] 
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+ Waite I was still a young child, fresh and fair, 
With pure calm brow beneath my sunny hair, 
My days in study, prayer, and childish play, 
In solitude untroubled passed away. 


Our little house beside a conyent stood, 

Where oft I prayed before the Holy Rood, 
Saint Ursula !—as the dear name I say, , 

Coms thronging thoughts of years long passed away; 
When happy peace winged every fleeting hour, 
And Spring within my soul burst into flower. 

I love thee! though within thy church’s walls 
The sunshine through no pictured window falls, 
Making a twilight in the dreamy air; 

No stately nave or sculptured frieze is there. 

I love thee! though no dainty carvings line 
Thy ancient walls, nor o’er them ivies twine ; 
No proud bell-towers, whose chiming melodies 
Outdo the birds that warble in the skies ; 

No pomp of tombs hast thou, wherein the dead 
Low in the dust repose the weary head. 
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Within thy white walls all is bright and gay, 
And tells us thou wert made but for a day. 
But placed beneath the happy convent’s shade, 
Where all earth’s noises into silence fade, 
Something within thee breathes a pensive calm 
That falls upon the harassed mind like balm. 
And like a shadow from my happy past, 
A charm resistless round my soul has cast. 
There, once each morning, on thy pavement wide, 
I knelt me down, fresh from the limpid tide, 
And with my mother’s kiss warm on my brow, 
My soul to God in childish prayer did bow. 
How many times, while rose the vesper prayer, 
And the swung censer perfumed all the air, 
Descending slowly, like the holy dove, 
A sacred reverie bathed my soul in love— 
An angel sent to raise desponding eyes, 
Where faith shows all they long for in the skies ; 
While the tall tapers gave a softened light, 
And the veiled choir charméd the list’ning night. 
Here, for the first time, were my footsteps led, 
Where at thy altar, in the sacred bread, 
My ardent lips upon my God were fed. 
For this I love thee! Ever from thy walls 
A holy peace upon my spirit falls. 
—O happy days! O days long lost, still dear! 
A lofty hall, my father working near, 
I see among my early memories, 
Where rows of portraits watched me with their eyes, 
There my young sisters and my brother played, 
While soberly from book to book I strayed ; 
Like the blithe bee that through the summer hours 
Flits restless o’er the garden’s wealth of flowers, 
Lights on a bud, and then away again, 
I went from pen to book, and book to pen. 
Ah, loved retreat, to memory ever dear! 
The thought of thee brings the quick-coming tear ; 
E’en though I drew thine image line by line, 
I cannot paint the spell that once was thine ; 
That through the mazes of our childish play 
Still drew my soul to thy dear books away. 
Then hand ix hand with Joy my young soul strayed, 
Nor ever met with Sorrow as we played ; 
Where, on thy vine-clad hills, O Turangon, 
The purple clusters ripen in the sun. 
In the old villa, where our childish eyes 
Saw Gothic towers in feudal pomp arise, 

’ A cosy nest, where gentle turtle-doves 
To three sweet children murmured low their loves— 
I shared my sports, and spent my happy hours 
With the bright group of children, birds, and flowers. 
The eldest seemed that favored child of light 
From whose red lips fell pearls and diamonds bright. 
Angel or fairy seemed the vision splendid, 
And peace and joy her every step attended. 
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The breezes followed her with sweet caresses, 
And held their revels in her sunny tresses. 

The sunshine there its lost gold seemed to seek, 
And touched with richer rose her peachy cheek. 
The lamb that fled before my outstretched hand 
Ran to her call, and seemed to understand. 

The timid sparrow lost its early dread, 

And nibbled from her hand the crumbs of bread. 
—... Ah, how I longed to stop the flying hours 
When, in our home, we seemed to call her ours! 
And when she left us, in my wistful eyes 

The slow large tears of sorrow would arise, 

As long I stood, with saddest discontent, 

To watch, down the long street, the way she went. 
For in her absence all smiles fled away— 

The charm had gone from study and from play. 
A void was in my heart, forlorn and weary ; 
Without her presence, all the day was dreary. 
Through all my home, now but a desert drear, 
Her form I saw, her voice I seemed to hear; 

And through the watches of deceitful night, 

Her image soothed me in a vision bright. 

—One of those days when God’s smile pierceth through 
The summer sky, so perfect is the blue, 

And to the vast dome of the arching skies 

A hymn of love and worship seems to rise, 
Mingling, beneath the shady forest bowers, 

The song of birds and the sweet breath of flowers, 
Out in the fields we held a little feast, 

And her dear presence all my joy increased. 
When evening came our wilder mirth to still, 
Upon the shoulder of the little hill, 

Within the dim edge ‘of the echoing wood, 

With smiling plenty heaped, our table stood, 
Alas! between us yawned a distance wide, 

And weary dragged the time, far from her side, 


But when the feast was o’er, and we were free, 
How blithely rang again our childish glee! 
Like a wild bird let loose in native skies, 
Through the green thickets swift her light foot flies, 
And the chance turnings of the tangled maze 
Now hide her form, now yield it to my gaze. 
And I pursue, as wild with youthful bliss 

We chase the flying steps of Happiness— 

That phantom vague, that ever tempts us on, 
Only to vanish with the horizon, 

My years were twelve; but still that happy eve 
Within my heart a golden trace can leave ; 
And all the impressions later years have made, 
Beside that bright spot into darkness fade. 
Yes, ye are still my glory and my joy. 

In my chaste thoughts naught baser shall alloy 
The holy memories I still adore 

With spirit pure and virgin evermore. 
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No, reader, we do not pretend that 
our selection of topics is infallible, or the 
literary merits of our writers infinite. In 
fact, there is only one power that can sift 
out the thoughts of an age, and hold just 
what is important and precious, and that is 
Time. What will this age be remembered 
for in a thousand years? That is the secret 
of the world, to know which were more than 
to share with Tithonus in the prayers of Eos, 
or even to bathe in the fountain of immortal 
youth. The scattered energies and efforts 
of these times will be summed up in a few 
great contributions to the life of the race, and 
all that will not be summed up in these is 
naught. How it would surprise us to know 
what these shall be! What a contempt we 
should have for much that makes a loud 
noise now ! 

For example, there are Mrs. Stowe’s amaz- 
ing discoveries about Lord and Lady Byron, 
to which really no phrase properly applies 
but the homely old one of “a mare’s nest.” 
Could such stuff ever see the light, or at most 
become the general table-talk of the literary 
world, in a self-respecting age, of genuine 
tastes? To be sure, it has its quietus now, 
since the last Quarterly prints letters from 
Lady Byron herself to Lady Augusta Leigh, 
written just after the former, as Mrs. Stowe 
says, had been driven from home and hope 
by the latter’s execrable crime, calling her 
“ dearest friend,” and overflowing with love, 
sympathy, and trust. This leaves Byron’s 
widow in a sad fix, but we all feel for her, 
bitterly wronged as she was, and acquit her 
of a deliberate outrage on her husband’s 
memory, on the ground of insanity, or call it 
delusion. She, at least, never published her 
vile imaginations, Dut used them only to work 
on eredulous minds in private, and to win 
their pity. Strange that the world should 
have listened to the story, and that it should 
cost so much trouble to silence it and keep it 
out of history. Well, the mill of Time has 
ground it slowly, but has ground it “ exceeding 
small.” How much fills our ears to-day that 
ought to follow it, and must? 

—— What a thing it were, then, to leap 
forward a millennium; to catch the spirit of 
the far future; to look down upon our own 
age, with its uncertain conflicts and its dim 
perceptions, from the serene height of remote 


posterity, and in the light of the final judg- 
ment of history ; and then to bring back into 
its working-day life such an order and pur- 
pose as that vision would inspire! Had the 
poorest scribbler in Charlemagne’s day had 
but a peep into this century, he would surely 
have left us an immortal record of the things 
he saw, and which no man ean ever see again, 
such as would now solve some of the hardest 
problems of history. But how do we know 
that all the worlds of words now written and 
printed every day really express what the 
coming generations will want to know—that 
they really tell what the future will ask about 
us? Shakespeare was but of yesterday ; the 
great-grandfathers of men we have known 
might possibly have seen him; yet what 
would you not give for a page of this maga- 
zine, from one of his friends, telling the truth 
about him ? 

We shall not have that page, nor make 
any of these fine dreams into experience. 
But he who would be a just critic must take 
up Time into his mind; must have for his 
point of view the far future; must bring his 
intellect into the few broad lines of thought 
into which the movement of the age is to 
concentrate itself at last, and which are to be 
prolonged to other ages. At least he must 
aim at this; and the nearer he can come to 
it the greater his success. True criticism has 
for its best feature the sense for what is 
abiding, for what is immortal; detects this 
and honors it, and so does for the day the 
work of time. It is certainly a rare arti- 
cle. Was it ever rarer than now? This is 
often called an age of criticism ; but is it not 
rather an age of impatient and shallow judg- 
ments? It produces abundantly, and in part 
greatly, but does not know its own greatness, 
nor divide wheat and chaff. In recent Amer- 
ican literature there are enough and able 
strictures on many things in government, in 
society, and in books; but where is there a 
contribution of note to that form of culture 
which makes each mind a test of truth, in- 
forming it with the principles by which so- 
cieties and books live and die? 

—— Perhaps there has been nothing of this 
kind lately more important than the Remains 
of Arthur Hugh Clough, which his wife has 
just edited so tastefully for Macmillan and 
Co., of London. When an author has been 
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dead nine years, it seems late to introduce 
him; but it is a fact that Mr. Clough has had 
no fair introduction to the American or even 
the English public until this charming monu- 
ment appeared. As for direct criticism, the 
book contains less of it than it provokes ; 
except a few of his essays here reprinted, 
with two charming “ Letters of Parepidemus,” 
first published in Putnam’s Monthly in 1853, 
there.is hardly any thing formal in this line. 
Yet the tone of the man is so high, partakes 
so much of that which is of no age or nation, 
but of humanity, that the genuine enjoyment 
of it is a good help to forming a literary judg- 
ment, a werdende Hinsicht. Clough’s was a 
poorly husbanded miad. His powers, gather- 
ed up early and concentrated on a worthy 
purpose, would surely have achieved work 
among the best, and, indeed, none but a mind 
capable of this can be a true judge of others’ 
work, The critic may not be an actual pro- 
ducer, but he must have the ,apacity which, 
rightly trained, could have done the thing he 
judges. Yet, to go to the bottom of the 
thought at once, has not every man this ca- 
pacity entire? Is not humanity asa whole in 
each one—the undeveloped Homer, Bacon, 
Washington, folded up in germ and hidden 
away in the depths of each? Well, not deny- 


ing this, it is safe to say that, as the wing 
must be feathered before it can fly, the intel- 
ligenee must be brought out of the rudimen- 
tary form into consciousness and cultivation 


before it can appreciate. Clough’s strong 
passion was hatred for the rudiments of liter- 
ary organs in himself, and dtsire for finish, 
for perfectness, that every writing might bea 
living form aptly embodying exact truth of 
thought. 

He was a poet, too; but in poetry as well 
as criticism he was out of tune with his times, 
and is only growing into popularity with the 
next generation. His love and reverence for 
Tennyson were profound, perhaps just be- 
cause they differed so widely. Tennyson’s 
best art has never been the delight of the 
multitude; but a poem by him is not only a 
perfect work of art, it is a battalion of phra- 
ses, an army of thoughts, from which strag- 
glers find their way through all literature. 
These “jewels, five words long,” make most 
of his popularity. But Clough is rarely quo- 
table. He has one thing to say; his poem is 
the way to say it; and he struggles to make 
it mean just that, and nothing besides. No 
fine words or thoughts divert his attention, 
or arrest him for a moment. Homer did 
much tho same, and Dante; but their greater 
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genius blazed out sideways also in immortal 
gleams of beauty, because they could not help 
it. The greatest of all poets is the most 
quoted, having said the best and wisest 
things; but his greatness is shown far more 
in wholes than in parts, and would not seem 
less to those who have caught a real sight of 
it, if all the pretty sayings commonly known 
were left out. We are not comparing Clough 
with these men; in him not only all the 
pretty sayings are left out, but all else, ex- 
cept indications of the severe and high ideal 
he was growing toward. He has left but 
one complete poem which can make a very 
intense impression—his Easter Day in Na- 
pies; a bold utterance of the warfare in his 
mind between traditional faith and its sweet 
associations, on one side, and the skeptical 
culture of the times on the other. It is a 
struggle to save the chief symbol of his re- 
ligion, while reason, though trying in vain to 
wrest it from him, quite changes its mean- 
ing. Even this fine poem lacks, the author 
plainly felt its lack, of just the perfect touch 
which signals greatness; but as long as the 
unending war of faith and fate, of the ideal 
and the actual, shall be waged with the wea- 
pons that are now clashing in it, with the 
creeds and the doubts of these times, so long 
will men find their unrest soothed by the ex- 
pression such lines as these give it; 
Is he not risen, and shall we not rise? 

Oh, we unwise! 
What did we dream, what wake we to discover? 
Ye hills, fall on us, and ye mountains, cover | 

In darkness and great gloom, 
Come ere we thought it is our day of doom ; 
From the cursed world, which is one tomb, 

Christ is not risen ! 
Eat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss ; 
There is no heaven but this ; 

There is no hell, 
Save Earth, which serves the purpose doubly wel, 

Seeing it visits still, 
With equalest apportionment of ill, 
Both good and bad alike, and brings to the same 

dust 
The unjust and the just 
With Christ, who is not risen. 


Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved ; 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefiess, that had most believed. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 

As of the unjust, also of the just— 

Yea, of that Just One, too! 

It is the one sad Gospel that is true, 

Christ is not risen. 
* * * © * # # #& © 

But in a later hour I sat and heard 
Another voice that spake—another graver word, 
Weep not, it bade, whatever hath been said, 

Though he be dead, he is not dead, 

Nor gone, though fled, 
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Not lost, though vanished ; 
Though he return not, though 
He lies and moulders low, 
In the true creed 
He is yet risen indeed, 

Christ is yet risen. 


—— Clough’s greater friend, the laureate, 
has finished his new series of Idylls, “ The 
Search for the Holy Grail,” and we hope to read 
it before Christmas. There isa literary event, 
indeed! We often think what a thing it was 
to welcome a new play by Ben Jonson or a 
new poem by Milton, and wonder how the 
contemporaries of such men felt in expectancy 
of such works and in the supreme moment 
of grasping the prize. It is a great thing to 
be at hand, at the birth into the world of a 
permanent addition to its stock of high 
thoughts, of truth incarnated in a perfect 
form; but either all signs have failed, and 
new stars have ceased to shine in heaven 
above the cradle where the loved ones of the 
muses is laid, or else it will be our privilege 
to welcome to literature one of the songs of 
the immortals, in Tennyson’s coming poem. 
Yet his greatest works are not those most 
quoted and most popular, and if the new 
Idyll should surpass the old ones, it may still 
bring less present praise than they did. 

—— Were we acritical people, two events 
of the coming season in literature would be 
awaited more eagerly than a presidential elec- 
tion: the new Homer by Bryant and the new 
Essays by Emerson ; the mature productions 
of writers who have passed the time of fever 
and struggle, and now speak from the calm 
heights of assured fame. If any man living 
can make the Iliad a household word in 
homes of this century, and in the English 
language of our artificial modern life, it is 
this New York poet of ours, who so wonder- 
fully unites deep insight into men and nature 
with the simplicity and the loftiness of spirit 
which mark the true Epic genius. Emerson 
is known to all as of our greatest, but is less 
known still than he will be when real culture 
is more general, As the most perfect master 
of the English prose-sentence that ever wrote, 
and at the same time the most eloquent in 
these days of those whose eloquence is in 
thoughts, not words, he will be studied long, 
and will teach to our children’s children 

‘“‘ Things wiser than were ever said in book, 

Except in Shakespeare’s wisest tenderness.” 

—— But was there ever a truly critical peo- 
ple, outside of the Athens of Pericles ? Notin 
Art, certainly. This province of criticism is 
mach vulgarized of late, and indeed has little 
matter among us to work. nobly on. Silenoe 
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is the best judgment now upon most of what 
pass for works of art among us, as it will sure- 
ly and soon be the final one. Table-talk is 
full of chromo-lithographs now, which, if not 
art, are a sort of art interpreters. “They 
will do for painters what printing has done 
for authors,” says one; “bring them to the 
people.” Another answers: ‘Their fatal 
facility will vulgarize art, as the printing- 
press did literature ; and as we now have pro- 
verbial philosophies and the like where we 
once had Iliads and Infernos, so we shall 
have Graces and Oreads from the Demi- 
monde in place of Raphael’s Madonnas, and 
mock-life in rich dresses painted to sell, for 
Calame’s glorious Alpine solitudes.” But 
great popular inventions do not heed small 
cavils; the chromos go on improving, and 
breaking down the walls that have so long 
shut painters in from the mass of men. They 
already begin to enter into the general cul- 
ture, and promise yet to win a greater tri- 
umph for art than it won in bringing the uni- 
versal empire of Rome to the feet of her 
classic captive. The painter’s fine touches 
and noblest contrasts begin to be copied, and 
he will soon paint, as the poet writes, at once 
for both hemispheres and a thousand homes. 
Without the printing-press, should we have 
Shakespeare ? Perhups; but were chromos 
old enough, we should have also Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius and Apollodorus. 

—— If art, life’s flower, is scarcely in 
bloom in America, the arts, its solid stem 
and support, are well rooted here. The great 
Fair of the Anrerican Institute has stood open 
in New York through October, with attrac- 
tions for every eye that can appreciate com- 
fort or skill. It was full of ingenious devices 
to make labor effective and life a luxury,—to 
save the organist the trouble of pressing the 
keys, the writer that of dipping his pen, the 
reader that of holding his book; cunning 
ways of handling outside blinds without open- 
ing the window, of holding the sash open or 
shut, immovably, as the hand chanced to 
leave it, and of ringing notice through all the 
chambers when any meddlesome intruder 
touches a door or window; new trunks, 
which it is pure pleasure to pack ; new beds, 
too comfortable for any breakfast to entice 
one out of them; new ranges, stoves, tables, 
china, and chairs, so attractive that breakfast 
would draw Tithonus from Aurora’s bed; new 
wash-tubs, work at which, considered as 
mere enjoyment, would rival the last novel. 
There was a confused nebula of enginery, too, 
which scrutiny resolved into stars of skill, 
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each with a good purpose and destiny of its 
own. The daily papers have told all about 
it; what they have not toldis, that the dis- 
play was, after all, a meagre expression of 
American invention, its samples, on the whole, 
less striking, less perfect, and far less cheap 
than any of at least four nations of Europe 
can show. If this Fair has told the whole 
story, then our manufacturing industry is fast 
falling behind, in the great competitive race 
with Christendom at large. Why is this? 
Because our tariff laws are crushing it, says 
Commissioner Wells. Then down with our 
tariff laws, every good citizen will answer. 

—— The greatest mechanical work of the 
year was not brought to the Fair—the Pacific 
Railroad; but some of the visitors to the 
Fair went to see it. This is an old story now, 
and the Old World hes really succeeded in 
setting up a very creditable rival to it, in the 
Suez Canal. That huge ditch—no doubt the 
hugest ever dug by man—makes Africa an 
island, and extends the Mediterranean Sea, 
for the purposes of commerce, onward to In- 
dia. It was to be opened, with due ceremony, 
on the seventeenth of November, to the 
ships of the world; and the Egyptian author- 
ities, with the French capitalists who have 
put money in it, have made every effort to 
bring together an august assembly worthy of 
the occasion, which makes an era in the trade 
of the East, It is understood that no less 
than twelve formal invitations were sent to 
the United States; and those who have read 
Mr. De Leon’s admirable account of the Canal 
in our June number will not be surprised to 
learn that Putnam’s Magazine was asked to 
be present. Our invitation, translated, reads 
thus : 

“Paris, September 25, 1869. 
To rue Eprror or Putnam’s MaGazine, New 
York: 

“Sm: The Suez Canal is to be opened on 
November 17. This undertaking, executed 
under so many material difficulties, is of a na- 
ture to interest all enlightened minds. In 
view of these auspicious circumstances, his 
Highness the Khedive would be happy to 
have you assist at the inauguration of the 
canal, and has charged me to invite you on 
his behalf. Accept, sir, the expression of 
my most distinguished consideration. By 
order, “J, Naparaovy [Bey]. 


THE ROUTE. 

“The persons invited, who may wish to 
limit their trip to the Maritime Canal of Suez, 
must leave Paris on November 7, at the 
latest; those who desire to visit Upper Egypt 
are solicited to make their wish known by 
September 1, as they must leave Paris by 
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October 7, embark at Marseilles on the 9th, 
and be at Cairo on October 16. The depart- 
ure for Upper Egypt, as far as the First Ca- 
taract, will take place during the second 
fortnight in October, and the return to Cairo 
will be arranged so that they can be present 
at the inaugaration. The persons invited 
will not be required to secure railroad passes, 
as they will be delivered to them in Paris. 
Cabins will be retained for their use on board 
of the steam packets of the Messageries Im- 
periales, or on board of the Peninsular Com- 
pany, at their convenience, and also for their 
stay in Egypt. The return journey can be 
effected direct from Alexandria to Marseilles, 
or from Alexandria to Brindisi, and thence 
by the Italian and French railroads. 

“The invited guests will be furnished with 
all further information they may require by 
Mr. Nabaraouy Bey, delegate of his Highness 
the Khedive, No. 9 Rue Roy, Paris.” 

Need we say that this invitation was too 
highly appreciated to be neglected, and that 
the Magazine, unable to leave America in per- 
son, sent a representative ? 

—— The American mind certainly thinks 
a good deal, in a more or less loose way, 
about social questions; but the meeting of 
the Social Science Association in New York, 
at the end of October, did not excite it much. 
A number of excellent essays were read, and 
it is foolish to say, with some of the news- 
papers, that no good was done. But the 
result was small, compared with the need for 
work of this kind, or with what the British 
Association is doing. The meeting was not 
generally regarded as a great event; and 
public opinion went on in the old, careless, 
slipshod way, afterwards as before, even 
upon the matters best cleared up. For in- 
stance, such an admirable exposition of the 
wants of the Civil Service as Mr. Curtis gave, 
or such a demonstration of the stolid absur- 
dities of the Electoral Colleges as that by Mr. 
Adams, ought to have been enough to fill 
the land with the demand for reform. As 
it is, they have a present effect on a very few 
minds; and but a small proportion of these 
will ever do any thing to extend the impres- 
sion. Yet some will do so; and perhaps the 
Association itself will gradually find some way 
to make its sessions more generally interest- 
ing. This will require them to be free and 
lively discussions, and not mere lectures. 

= The Association did not touch the 
main social question of the day at all, or only 
incidentally. That question we take to be 
whether the machine of organized society 
in this country shall be run by and for the 
people, or by and for a set of unscrupulous 
and insolent gamblers, There was 9 time 
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when the dread of wise republican states- 
men was demagogues; that is, politicians 
who try to be plausible, not to be true; 
and to lead the people, careless whither, so 
that they lead. But against these, really free 
institutions are safe enough; shallow dema- 
gogues never get along very far, and pro- 
found ones, who know enough to do real 
service to the State, are useful. But when 
men who wield great corporations, able to 
buy legislatures and courts, corrupting the 
press, confusing the markets, without con- 
science, honor, or self-respect, take the lead 
in public life, and direct the machinery both 
of trade and of politics, there is certainly 
danger. How far the alliance has gone be- 
tween the most corrupt “ring” of railroad 
jobbers in the land, and the not less corrupt 
ring of political jobbers that rules New York, 
is not publicly known, but that there is such 
an alliance has been no secret since the Erie 
Railway “ Directors’ Bill” was signed by 
Governor Hoffman last winter. This is the 
most threatening firm that has ever been 
formed for trading in government, and may 
do infinite harm before it breaks up. Its 
existence would be enough to drive all good 
people into the Republican party, and make 
it invincible, if that party were quite pure, 
and above suspicion. But, though much 
better than its rival, the people justly feel 
that many of its leaders only want opportu- 
nity to be as bad as the worst of the Tammany 
“ring ;” and what proof is there that these 
would not give character to the party, if it 
were triumphant? At Albany last winter, 
where the two parties were balanced, the 
State was fairly hung between two thieves; 
and was perhaps worse off than this city in 
the unquestioned control of one. Here, at 
any rate, is a private letter from one of the 
few men we know who, in a long political 
life in New York, has taken no taint from 
his associations: he is stiil “ Nature’s noble- 
man.” 

—— “Well: can you believe it? I don’t 
like politics. The science is noble. The 
trade is odious. The contact compelled is 
often detestable. But ever since my majority 
I have had something or other to do with 
party politics. I threw up my hat for Jack- 
son, and as I came of age voted for htm 
(second-term) with all enthusiasm. Then 
came the gale of 1834, and I was turned by 
Clay and Webster’s oratory into a whig. Then 
I honored Webster, and loved and admired 
Clay. Then I was full of grief at Clay’s de- 
feats. How I toiled! Our ward was ten 
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mules long and from river to river, covered 
with fields and woods and streams, and roads 
along, and, at great intervals across, and J 
would trudge with my compeers by day and 
by night, (there were no cars—no stages— _ 
and I had no money for horses,) and I worked, 
and watched, and talked, and sometimes 
wrote; and it was a dreary travail of years 
while I saw triumphant ‘* Democracy ” (false- 
ly so called) with its plenty of corn and wine 
and oil, full of boasting and full of wicked- 
ness. I ate my crust and looked right up 
into the sky, and felt in my bones that the 
xxxviith Psalm was true nevertheless. I 
abhorred slavery all the time—had seen it 
when a boy in the West Indies, where my 
father was, and had come away from it hither 
to my native New York, at fourteen, to 
earn my living ‘in a free country,’ and I 
sighed and prayed for its abolishment. I 
had held the bottle for ‘B——s’ (Jim) in 
1848, and sometimes played orator in tents 
and fields for his cause. But he went in 1850 
for the Fugitive Slave Bill, and I wrote him 
a long letter with my sentiments. I said at 
the end, ‘I hope to live to see it repealed.’ 
He answered, ‘It will never be repealed in 
your day or mine.’ Years passed, and one day 
I had a friend by the hand at Nassau and Ful- 
ton street, and another hand was laid on ours. 
I looked at the face and found it J B—-, 
and said immediately, ‘Cummings, fifteen 
years ago, about, so I wrote to my Repre- 
sentative in Congress (here he is), and so he 
wrote tome. Last night I looked over the 
pages of the just received pamphlet copy 
of the “ Statutes at Large” of the last Ses- 
sion of Congress, and read Chapter Lxxv1, 
not an inch long, and it was a repeal 
forever of the Fugitive Slave Bill! and here 
is B——s! and here am I! and it is in 
our day!” ‘Yes,’ said B——s, ‘and you 
have torn the country asunder:’ (the war 
had not yet ended)—‘ No,’ I said, “ we shail 
defeat those who desire that result, and bind 
it more strongly than ever before.’ 

“ Now the history involved was great, and 
the achievement large enough to compensate 
for long years of disappointment and defeat. 

“ Into this movement I fell like a man whose 
coat is caught by machinery, so drawing 
him in. I am glad to learn that I must get 
out with the year. 

“T am a republican ever, and my soul has 
always been averse to a government not 
popular. Yetsee our affairs in this city! I 
meet sometimes with most impressive say- 
ings that I ponder. In Crabb Robinson’s 
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diary, &c., Vol. I., p. 88, I read in our boat the 
other day, on my way hither, this from Mack- 
intosh,— ‘that a more formal democracy 
[than the British] would lessen the real de- 
mocracy, because it is the nature of all mobs 
and public assemblies to be under the secret 
guidance of factious demagogues, and that 
the people in such States never act, precisely 
because they are the direct actors, and have a 
power nominally given them which they 
cannot exercise,’ &c. The book is here on 
my desk. Isnot this impressive? Think of 
our city!” 

In short, our friend is demagogue-bitten ; 
and, disgusted as he is, does not see the 
worst threatenings of the situation. Nor the 
best features of it, neither; for there is a re- 
generative force in free society, which will in 
the end cure it, though it is likely to be 
dreadfully sick for a time. One thing is 
sure; whatever remedies there are at work 
are very slow. Far-sighted doctoring is 
wanted here, with infinite patience. We 
look for lasting good from all sound teach- 
ings on social science, and from all genuine 
moral reform. Tammany would be impossi- 
ble were bad whiskey and street-idling un- 
known. The tools of all political and social 
corruption, the whole power of rings in this 
city, come out of the young men who flock 
hither for employment, and soon learn any 
thing rather than high purpose “and love of 
truth and all that makes a man.” 

—— Itis in this class that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association works. It has just 
gone into its new building, on the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, and 
there enters on a new career. In this noble 
home, religion and intelligence together offer 
such attractions to young men as even the 
enticing haunts of vice cannot rival; and 
by drawing away such of them as have any 
capacities for good, and opening to them 
higher motives and new enjoyments, it will 
doubtless do much to reduce the “gold- 
rings” and “ ballot-box stuffing” of the fu- 
ture. Certainly, in a community in which 
Christian young men had done all their mis- 
sionary duties for a generation or two, a 
shameless defiance of law and public decency 

-would be impossible, such as the Brooklyn 
Supervisors committed, in making the ap- 
pointments of election officers from one 
party, and in many districts from the pen- 
sioned servants of the city Ring; so that the 
polls were in the hands of men whose bread 
and butter depended on securing, by the vote 
or the count, the victory of their own polit- 
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ical masters, But at the present rate of 
growth, this kind of thing will not wait for 
slow methods of reform to reach it; it will 
soon be too bad to be endured by any body. 

—— Out of public life, there is not so 
much to grumble at. The workingmen of 
this country, in spite of all the noise made 
for them lately, are much quieter than those 
of England or France. In England, recent 
strikes by miners, cutlers, cab-drivers, and 
others, have left all labor discontented and 
all capital uneasy. In Paris, strikes are 
pretty nearly universal; and the streets are 
thronged with restless men, ignorant of what 
they really want, but clamorous for change. 
The murder of a family of eight persons by 
one enterprising but short-sighted boy, made 
as much excitement on the boulevards as a 
bombardment would in New York; and the 
morbid folly of the Prince of Wales, in try- 
ing to get an interview with the murderer, 
has lengthened the life of the “sensation.” 
Indeed, every thing in France looks unset- 
tled—the health and power of Napoleon 
more so than any thing else; and all the 
familiar symptoms of a coming chaos there 
grow prominent daily. Should it come soon, 
the trades-unions of France will be a power 
in any social reorganization that will have a 
chaace of permanence. But in this country, 
there is quite a revival of industrial energy 
and prosperity, with a good prospeet that 
the winter will bring more general comfort 
and less suffering than the last. 

—— It has been ushered in by one of those 
literally startling occurrences of which the 
last year has brought many quarters of the 
world an unusual share; a genuine earth- 
quake, felt almost throughout New England. 
The tides of those seas of fire which under- 
lie our solidest foundations have been rolling 
high of late, and have suggested many things : 
scientific discussion of the cause of earth- 
quakes, and of preparations against them ; 
the reproduction of old records, telling of the 
calamities suffered from them in other days, 
as once at Lisbon or at Quito; and solemn 
reflections on human nature itself, which 
rests on central fires no less obscure, fierce, 
and terrible than those which shake the hills. 

But we need not go to rare and impressive 
displays in nature for lessons as deep as this. 
The rain-drop is the balance of forces which, 
released, would make a thunderbolt; and 
every fibre of man’s being represents others 
not inferior to these. We walk the earth’s 
surface with its molten rocks rolling just un- 
der us, and its air charged with lightuings 
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just above: with gases enough in each mem- 
ber of our bodies to explode a twenty-ton 
‘‘ peace-maker,” and phosphorous enough in 
our brains and bones to destroy half our 
flesh or turn all our blood to poison; taking 
in at every breath that which, with a slight 
change of form, would be our instant de- 
struction, and under sunbeams which them- 
selves have strength to kill, We walk amid 
these tremendous physical forces, each of 
them overshadowing our little lives, and any 
of them, in its collision with the rest, able to 
abolish us, and we walk in safety, because 
they are in balance, one against another; 
because a greater than they, one whom sci- 
ence ¢alls law, and whom faith calls love, 
holds them under perfect control, and they 
do his bidding. 

—— The study of this law, in all its rela- 
tions, has been carried on in every age after 
the fashion of the times. Our times have a 
fashion of their own, and seem likely to be 
remembered by it, long after most of what 
we call the questions of the day are tabled 
forever. The fashion now is to make science 
universal. This field of thoughé is, in its 
nature, aggressive, pressing always on the 
boundaries of ignorance; but not on these 
only; on those of other fields of mental ac- 
tivity as well. What a wonderful change 
have a few years seen! How much that was 
thought, a generation ago, to belong to 
other branches of knowledge, theological, 
metaphysical, or what not, has now been an- 
nexed to what is strictly science! How 
many questions which were regarded by 
scientific men as forever beyond the scope of 
exact knowledge, inquirers into which they 
scouted as dreamers, are now their cherished 
subjects of investigation ! 

In fact, the change may be summed up’ in 
a word: science now seeks origins. The 
geologist is no longer satisfied to know what 
forces are at work on the earth’s crust, and 
what changes they have produced; he de- 
mands the beginning of the earth itself. The 
physiologist cannot accept the living frame 
and its laws of vital action as his subject ; he 
asks how life began to be, through what 
forms it has passed, and why. In short, the 
sciences have linked themselves indivisidly 
in one, and ali together, hand in hand, have 
started off into space, on the boldest search 
intellect ever conceived. 

—— Its boldness is perhaps the only merit 
of one recent movement which claims the 
name of science; that of a French Astrono- 
mer, who has been laboring with the Acade- 
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my in Paris of late, to persuade them to 
adopt a system of signals he has devised, 
with which he thinks it easy to convey some 
knowledge of this planet to the Herschels 
and Maedlers of Jupiter and Mars. Unfor- 
tunately for his plan, the Academicians laugh 
at him, and the science of celestial tele- 
graphy is indefinitely postponed. Unfortu- 
nately for us, too; for, as a friend at the 
table suggests, it would add to the reluctance 
with which one dies on this little sphere, to 
think that, in the next ages, the sources of 
news may beso vastly extended. Journalism 
will enter a new life, when dispatches from 
Jupiter, or even from the moon, stand in the 
papers side by side with those from Peking, 
Quito, and old Memphis. 

—— Nothing more satisfactory has been 
done in America in its kind than the obser- 
vations made by our Astronomers on the total 
eclipse of the sun in August, They were more 
perfect in many respects than had ever been 
made before at such a time ; and some of the 
results are curious, In particular, it was 
found by the spectroscope that the “red 
protuberances,” that part of the sun’s atmo- 
sphere which extends beyond the moon’s dise 
during the eclipse of his body, are not mere 
hydrogen, nor any other simple gas; but a 
mixture of several elements. Great numbers 
of well-defined photographs of the eclipse 
were taken at different points; ‘and the 
advantages of this method of registering 
observations prove to be greater than its pro- 
jectors dared to hope. Photography is now 
becoming a most important aid in practical 
astronomy, and many skilful observers are 
preparing themselves and contriving appara- 
tus for its extensive use upon the transit of 
Venus next year. 

The most important discoveries lately 
announced, are those made by Professor Tyn- 
dall, concerning comets. These erratic bodies 
have given Astronomers and their theories 
infinite trouble. Visible, as they have been 
proved to be, only by the sun’s light which 
they reflect, from a mass thousands of miles 
in thickness, yet transparent to the feeblest 
star-beams, they seemed to defy all the laws 
we know of the transmission of light. 
Wheeling half-way about the sun sometimes 
in a few hours, yet carrying tails perhaps a 
hundred millions of miles in length, always 
pointing from him, they seemed to defy also 
the simplest laws of motion ; for there is no 
force which could swing such a tuil through 
such an arc in so short a time. Nor did it 
seem consistent with the gravity of a real 
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heavenly body that it should dance among 
Jupiter’s moons, as a huge comet did more 
than once, without diverting them, or even 
seeming in the least to attract their atten- 
tion. What then? Were the comets mere 
ghosts, perhaps of dead worlds burned on 
judgment-days long past, and now condemn- 
ed to wander restlessly as warnings through 
all systems forever ? 

Professor Tyndall finds that they are 
masses'of vapor attending the nucleus on its 
way; that through this the sun’s rays pass, 
and are changed; so that those which have 
gone through the nucleus make the vapor 
visible, while those which have not, dissipate 
it. T.us, as the nucleus wheels around the 
sun, its mighty shadow, if we may call it so, 
made by these chemical rays, becomes a visi- 
ble cloud. The vast and inconceivable sweep 
of the tail is not the motion of matter, but 
the lighting up of new portions of the vapory 
void; as a not dissimilar effect is seen Ly 
suddenly admitting a beam of sunlight into 
a dark and dusty chamber. The vapory void, 
we call it; for the same great experimenter 
has shown that the most brilliant cloud of 
vapor may differ in no otherwise appreciable 
way from an absolute vacuum; that a trace 
to which the faintest odor would be conden- 
sation itself may produce it; that, in fact, 
the weight of an entire comet, which would 
stretch in length from the sun to the earth, 
and which could but be girdled by the 
moon’s orbit, would be a few ounces — less 
than a pound. One human body would perhaps 
contain more of the actual substance of the 
universe than all the comets human eyes 
ever beheld. 

The human body is undergoing re- 
searches which involve as much more of at- 
tention from the scientific world in general 
than the comets, as it is, both physically and 
intellectually, a heavier subject than they. 
Here the favorite point of investigation is 
the origin of the species. Within a few 
weeks Dr. Louis Biichner, the well-known 
author of “ Kraft and Stoff,” or “ Force and 
Matter”—the most popular scientific work 
of the last fifteen years in Germany, has just 
published the first of three parts of a book 
on the “ Position of Man in Nature.” This 
will include a general survey of all the known 
proofs that man is an old settler on the 
earth, say of a million of years’ standing or 
so; a defence of Mr. Darwin’s theory, that 
he came by slowly accumulating variations, 
under the influence of “ Natural Selection,” 
out of lower forms of life; and, finally, a 
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treatise on his destiny, in which open Athe- 
ism will, we suppose, preach what of a sub- 
stitute for a gospel it may have to offer. 
The first part of the book is of rare interest, 
bringing together trustworthy notices of the 
many skeletons and bones of men and rem- 
nants of human work that have been found 
fossil, in situations which prove the great 
antiquity of the race. But Mr. Darwin him- 
self announces a work to appear next year, 
which will doubtless supersede all other ap- 
plications of his theories of development to 
mankind ; since it will treat at’ length of the 
influences which, in his opinion, have slowly 
created the human out of the beastly. 

—— In short, the Science of to-day is bent 
on explaining man; on making his brain and 
life out of the simplest elements, building 
them up together by known laws; mentally 
reconstructing him, in short, out of the raw 
materials into which he must dissolve. His . 
thoughts, his love, his will are to become 
chemical reactions, or magnetic currents, 
Many think that this is less explaining man 
than explaining him away. Are we no more 
than this, they ask— 

* Let Science prove we are, and then 
What maiters Science unto men ?”” 
But the movement of the age stops for no 
questioning. It long ago drove religion out 
of science, echoing Comte’s blasphemous cry, 
“The heavens declare no glory but that of 
Newton and Laplace,” and now its drift is 
plainly toward Carl Vogt’s famous paradox, 
that “ The brain secretes thought as the liver 
does bile;”’ or at least toward Moleschott’s 
statement, “No thinking without phospho- 
rus.” 

—— Whence, then, came moral convictions 
and laws, their authority and sanctions? For 
this inquiry, too, the age seems ready, and an- 
swers are heard, if not yet complete, still 
strictly scientific as far as they go, and which, 
like Laplace in his Mechanics of the Heav- 
ens, leave out God, “ having no need of that 
hypothesis.” A new edition of James Mill’s 
Analysis of the Human Mind, with valuable 
notes by John Stuart Mill, Professors Bain 
and Findlater, and the historian Grote, has 
recently reached us; and there is but one 
book in the world that treats of the same 
subject so completely, yet so independently 
of every metaphysical or theological doc- 
trine. The one exception is Professor Bain’s 
book on mental and moral science, which be- 
gins with the human body, with its brain and 
nerves, and builds up, out of these, the hu- 
man mind, will, and conscience. With the 
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theory of spontaneous generation, which the 
French philosophers are now pressing £0 
vigorously, and which teaches that the lowest 
forms of life are coming into being every- 
where, when warmth and moisture come 
together ; with Mr. Darwin to point out how, 
from the simplest organic germ, beings of 
the highest and most diversified power may 
come, after a long series of generations, by 
the most natural process; and with Messrs. 
Mill and Bain, to show how the mind con- 
structs itself out of the sensations and organs 
of the frame ; is not the fable of Prometheus 
verified ? Are we not made? Is not the mys- 
tery plucked out of being, and the secret of 
the gods made common? Archimedes wanted 
& 700 oto to move the world; the modern 
philosopher wants no more, to make one and 
to people it. But the kingdom of the un- 
known is not conquered yet; science raises 
more new questions than it answers of the 
old; and the words of Mackintosh are true 
forever: “ The larger the sphere of light, the 
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larger the boundary of darkness around 
it.” 

—— And so it is with Maca. Does the 
end of the year, the end of the fourth vol- 
ume since her resurrection to a new and 
immortal life, seem to promise some rest or 
respite? Ah, dear reader, whatever she 
accomplishes only indicates how much more 
remains to do; every excellence attained but 
impels her to something higher, and so on 
toward the unattainable. We propose to do 
better for you the next year than heretofore, 
for even the satisfaction we have taken in 
our work lies largely in its improvement, and 
only by steady progress in merit can it keep 
your favor. It therefore accepts your past 
eompliments and favor with complacency, 
and says, with Portia, 

“ Though for myself alone 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better, yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself, 

A thousand times more fair ; ten thousand times 

more rich.” 





The sensational “ interviewing” to which 
Fatuer HyacintHe was subjected on his arri- 
val here from Europe, must have astonished 
the victim who had come to study Amer- 
ican “ institutions.” The renowned Carmelite 
preacher, who, among other names, has been 
called the Beecher of Catholic France—what- 
ever may prove to be his “ position ’—ap- 
pears to be a thorough gentleman—earnest, 
modest, and sincere. His Discourses on the 
relations of Christianity and the State, and on 
“The Family,” which drew such throngs to 
Notre Dame, are to appear immediately in an 
American dress, and the topics they discuss 
cannot fail to interest American readers, 

The strong interest excited in this great 
preacher within a few weeks, has led to many 
inquiries concerning his previous history. 
The newspaper biographies have mentioned 
his youthful fame as a poet. We present in 
this number, a graceful little poem, from a 
French journal of 1843, written by the lad, 
Charles Loyson, at tie age of sixteen years, 

—— The New York Branch, or Chapter as 
it is called, of the American Ins‘itute of Ar- 
chitects, gave a reception to their friends on 
the evening of the 19th of October, at their 
new rooms, No. 925 Broadway. <A few of 
the members exhibited designs of buildings 
just completed or now being erected by 
them. The principal feature of the evening, 
however, was the opening of the Architectu- 
ral Library projected by the Chapter for the 
use of students and amateurs in architec- 


ture and its cognate arts, and for which 
the Society bas for several months past been 
collecting subscriptions, first among its 
own members and afterwards from others 
who appreciate the importance of the public 
benefit to result from the enterprise. The 
Reading Room displayed a selection of the 
best architectural serialsh—American, Eng- 
lish and French; short addresses were 
made by Messrs. P. B. Wight, Russell Stur- 
gis, Jr., 1. Green Pearson, and Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, and many important sugges- 
tions were made with reference to the prog- 
ress of architectural knowledge and the cul- 
tivation of correct principles in domestic 
and public buildings, and especially in the 
combination of pure taste with positive utility. 
These suggestions , and the able and instruc- 
tive report of Mr. A. J. Bloor, the Secretary, 
will be more fully considered hereafter. 

The Art Committee of the Union 
League Club have published a Report on the 
subject of that great desideratum for New 
York—a permanent Gallery and Museum of 
Art, on a scale “ worthy of the great city of 
a great nation.” A meeting is called to dis- 
cuss the subject, at the Club theatre, on the 
238d November. Mr. Bryant is expected to 
preside, and Prof. Comfort of Princeton Col- 
lege will give an address. It is expected 
that efficient measures will be initiated at 
this meeting for organizing such an institu- 
tion as will command general interest and 
confidence. ss 
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Poputar works on Natural History are no 
longer the doubtful contributions to know- 
ledge that they were half a century ago; for. 
where our fathers were content with the re- 
ported results of empirical science, gathered 
froma variety of untrustworthy sources, by 
unscientific compilers, we reject, as we should, 
these “fairy tales of science,’ and demand 
facts — facts of the latest discovery, and be- 
yond the reach of peradventure. And here, 
.as elsewhere, the demand has created the 
supply, which is so liberal and so excellent 
that it will be our own fault hereafter if we 
are not familiar with the leading principles of 
the sciences. Conjectures on Chemistry, and 
Guesses at Geology, are as much out of date 
now as Goldsmith’s “Animated Nature,” 
say, in Natural History. For Natural History 
itself, however, and kindred branches of 
study, the more accurate our knowledge there- 
of has become, the more interesting it has 
grown, the end being that it now possesses a 
charm which hitherto belonged only to poetry 
and fiction. The best writers of the time 
have willingly lent their aid towards popular- 
zing Natural History, and the best artists 
have been proud to illustrate their works. 
The French have of late taken the lead in this 
direction, as witness, among others, the ad- 
mirable volumes of Figuier, and, more re- 
cently, Mysteries of the Ocean, and The Desert 
World, by Arthur Mangin, of which Messrs, 
T. Nelson & Sons(Edinburgh and New York) 
have just published an English version, by 
the translator of “The Bird” of Michelet. 
We mention this last fact to remind the hap- 
py possessor of that charming work that M. 
Mangin’s volumes match it, and are worthy of 
being read along withit. To be sure, M, 
Mangin is not so original and spirituelle a 
writer as Michelet; nevertheless, we have 
found his studies of the ocean and the des- 
ert most delightful reading. He divides the 
former into four books, which treat respect- 
ively of “The History of the Ocean,” “The 
Phenomena of Ocean,” “‘ The Marine World,” 
and “Man and the Ocean.” Which of the 
four is the most attractive depends somewhat 
on the taste of the reader, who, if given to 
cosmieal studies, will probably prefer the 
first; to natural history, the third; and to 
sports and adventures, the last. We have 
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no especial choice ourselves, or if any, it is 
for the strange growths of the under-world— 
the “counterfeit presentments” of which 
are very admirably rendered by W. Freeman. 
The highest praise that we can pay his 
drawings is to say that the best of them are as 
good as those of Giacomelliin “The Bird ;” 
very spirited, too, are the marine-pieces of 
Noél. ‘The Desert World” is more profuse- 
ly illustrated, the best illustrations being by 
Freeman, who is evidently at home among 
the “lesser people of nature.” Book First 
is devoted to “The Deserts of Europe and 
Asia,” as the Landes, the Dunes, and the 
Steppes; Book Second, to “ The Deserts of 
Sand,” in the continents just named; Book 
Third, to “Prairies, Savannas, Pampas and 
Llanos ;” Book Fourth, to ‘“ The Forests ;” 
and Book Fifth to “ Polar Deserts.” There 
is a world of strange interest here, but not 
enough, we confess, to make us wish to re- 
call the time 
“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran ;” 
or to sigh with Cowper, 
“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness !” 

The translator has done his work well,—in 
fact a little too well, since he has not merely 
translated what was before him, but has made 
very copious additions of his own, in order to 
adapt the book to a fancied necessity—“ the 
wants of the English reader.” He should, we 
think, have left it as it was; at any rate, he 
should have distinguished his additions more 
clearly than he has done, and should have 
drawn less in the way of quotations from the 
modern English poets, whose verse has ra- 
ther a queer look in the prose of M. Mangin. 

That M. Mangin has by no means exhaust- 
ed the Ocean,—that he has scarcely touched 
upon its mysteries, in fact—will soon be per- 
ceived by the readers of Prof, Schele De 
Vere’s Wonders of the Deep, which has lately 
been published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam & 
Son. If it covers less ground than M. Man- 
gin’s volume, it is full and to the point in 
what it does cover, the object of the one be- 
ing to present a monograph on the Ocean 
itself, of the other a series of monographs on 
sundry oceanic subjects, as “Odd Fish,” 
“ Pearls,” “Corals,” “ Mine Oyster,” etc. 
How enjoyable and valuable these papers are, 
our readers have had an opportunity of judg- 
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ing during the past year, when several of 
them appeared in the pages of Maca. Our 
private critical opinion is that they are excel- 
lent, and we are glad to possess them in a 


permanent form. 
“ Two oceans are there; one is of the earth, 
And one the air.” 


—— We are reminded of this by the next 
book we take up, and which is published by the 
Appletons as the first of a series to be called 
the Library of Wonders. It is entitled Me- 
teors, Aérolites, Storms, and ‘Atmospheric 
Phenomena, and is a translation by William 
Lackland, whoever he may be, from the 
French of MM. Ziircher and Margollé. What 
M. Mangin and Prof. De Vere have done for 
the deep below, these gentlemen and their 
translator have done, though much more 
briefly, for the greater deep above. They 
tell us many things that we knew, and more 
that we did not know, in relation to clouds, 
fogs, rain, hail, snow, thunder-storms, whirl- 
winds, auroral lights, shooting-stars, dust in 
the atmosphere, (but we knew enough about 
that before,) how the ancients foretold the 
weather, and a good deal that is of interest 
in regard to practical meteorology. There 


are some twenty illustrations on wood, and 


they are considerably above the average of 
drawings in works of this kind. 

—— Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. publish 
an Illustzated Library of Wonders, the last two 
issues of which come more strictly under the 
head of Natural History than the works we 
have already spoken of. They are entitled 
The Intelligence of Animals, from the French 
of Ernest Menault, and Adventures on the 
Great Hunting Grounds of the World, from 
the French of Victor Meunier. They belong, 
as we have observed, in a series, which is 
intended for popular reading, in the largest 
sense of the word, and they thoroughly fulfil 
the intention, since they are sure to interest 
any reader, no matter what his, or her, age. 
Of the two volumes before us, that on the 
intelligence of the animal world is much the 
best, its matter being the most curious and 
scholarly, and its designs really excellent. 
The name of the artist is not given, but we 
are certain that he is a Frenchman, his stu- 
dies of animal-life are so careful, and his 
touch so gracefal and sure. M. Meunier’s 
book will delight boys hugely, since it is not 
only crammed with adventures of famous 
hunters, among whom Mr, Du Chaillu must 
not be forgotten, but is coarsely illustrated 
with hunting-scenes, most of which nothing 
would tempt us to share,—not even our love 
of Natural History. 
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How much or how little of their own 
experience writers are apt to put into works of 
fiction, is what few except themselves and 
their small circle of personal friends are able 
to decide, We fancy, in some instances, 
that we can separate the thread of personal 
narrative that runs through a novel from the 
strand of imaginary adventures with which it 
is intertwined ; but in others we are com- 
pletely baffled. We feel that Thackeray, for 
instance, was more or less the “ leading 
young gentleman ” of his human comedies— 
as Clive and Philip; and we believe that 
Dickens intended to paint something of him- 
self in David Copperfield ; but when we come 
to novelists of less genius, we are like Lord 
Eldon in the song, ‘* And the Chancellor said, 
‘I doubt.’” Here, now, is Mr. Josepu Har- 
tox, whose novel of Christopher Kenrick 
has been published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam 
& Son—we are at a loss whether to regard 
his work as one made up of facts drawn from 
his own life, or as one in which there is no 
basis of truth whatever. It is the story of 
an English lad, who, ranning away from home 
and a hard father, drifted for awhile in the 
quiet anchorage of a country newspaper office, 
whence he took to the stage, and, later, to 
art, and still later to literature, which he 
finally found remunerate enough to live by. 
His talents and his good humor make him a 
favorite wherever he is thrown, while his 
manliness and self-reliance bring him through 
many trials into the haven of good fortune. 
We know this last fact before we are told of 
it, for Christopher does not begin to tell his 
story until he has a family growing up around 
him, and is that unromentic personage—“ a 
prosperous gentleman.” If he had any thing 
remarkable to relate we should hardly credit 
it; at any rate it would not move us much, 
since we could not but remember that he 
had already lived it down, and left it behind 
him. As he has nothing remarkable to tell, 
however, we are not called upon to be moved 
—except pleasantly, as by the freshness of 
his story, and the air of verisimilitude which 
he casts over his characters. Every thing is 
done in a sketchy way, but there are sketch- 
es which are somehow preferable to finished 
pictures, and these of Mr. Hatton’s are among 
the number. Dickens would have made 
more of Christopher Kenrick’s theatrical ad- 
ventures than Mr. Hatton has done, but he 
would not have made them more life-like, 
nor could he have painted Miss Belmont in 
more engaging colors, Tom Folgate and Mrs. 
Mitching are well conceived, and the painful 
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episode in which they figure, is not unworthy 
of Dickens in his youth. There is an air of 
freshness about “ Christopher Kenrick,” as 
we have said, while as a picture of English 
provincial life, it is, we are sure, entitled to 
the praise of fidelity. Mr. Hatton is set down 
on his title-page as the author of “The Tal- 
lants of Barton,” “ Pippins and Cheese,” 
etc.; if we are to look upon “ Christopher 
Kenrick” in the light of an autobiography, 
he is also the author of “ More Worlds than 
One.” 

Mr. George Mac Donald is a man of 
genius, but, like many another man of genius, 
much of his work is ill-considered and im- 
perfect. He writes poetry, and he writes 
prose ; his poetry is mostly of a mystic and 
devotional character, and his prose, with the 
exception of a volume of scrmons, has taken 
the form of fiction. What he knows best is 
the common life of Scotland, and he is nev 
er so much at home as when engaged in de- 
lineating it, as in ‘‘ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” 
and in David Elginbrod, an earlier work, 
which is reprinted by Loring, of Boston. 
There are grave faults in “ David Elginbrod,” 
as, first, that the character from whom the 
book takes its name is by no means a leading 
one; and, second, that he dies before the 
story is half finished—a solid reason why it 
should have borne another title. A third 
fault, and one quite as grave, artistically, is 
the whole episode of Count Halkar and his 
mesmeric deviltries, on which a considerable 
portion of the plot turns, and which are not 
only absurd in themselves, but out of keeping 
with the rest of the tale. Mr. Mac Donald 
is too simple and natural a writer to deal with 
mysteries such as he has attempted, and had 
he listened to his good genius, it would have 
warned him off the ground, as belonging, 
of old, to Mrs. Radcliffe, and now, by right of 
conquest, to Wilkie Collins. The hero of 
“David Elginbrod” is Hugh Sutherland, a 
young Scotch student, whose business is to be 
the tutor of an English lad, and to fall in 
love with Euphra, a strange young person, in 
whose blood there is a strong mixture of the 
gypsy element. The heroine is Margaret 
Elginbrod, “ of that ilk,” whom Hugh teach- 
es as a child, and who, as a woman, teaches 
him—what many a hero of romance is. in 
need of learning—Love. With all its de- 
fects, “David Elginbrod” could only have 
been written by a man of genius, like Mr. 
Mac Donald—sincere, earnest, and with a 
deep religious feeling in his nature. Mr, 
Mac Donald has not done his best yet, and 
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will not until he has learned to separate the 
novel from the sermon. 

Mr. Epes Sargent has written what he 
doubtless considers a poem, but what we 
must perforce eonsider a novel, since its in- 
terest, such as it is, does not depend upon its 
poetic qualities, but upon its plot, its charac- 
ter, and its intention. It is called The Wo- 
man who Dared, (Roberts Brothers,) a title 
which would have signified nothing in the last 
century, but which nowadays, when women’ 
generally dare so much, gives us at least a 
hint of what we are toexpect. It is another 
of the many attempts to solve the Woman- 
Question, and while it is not the best, it is by 
no means the worst. The heroine, Linda 
Percival, is the daughter of an American gen- 
tleman of the present time, and an English 
woman, who is his wife in every thing but, the 
name, which she cannot bear, since a fraud- 
ulent divorce obtained by his first wife will 
not allow Mr. Percival to marry the second 
time. They bring Linda up as befits lier 
station, but, with prevision of what might be 
in store for her, she is taught the useful as 
well as the ornamental branches of women’s 
studies. And fortunate it is for her; for one 
day when she is accompanying her parents 
on a pleasure tour, they are killed by a rail- 
road accident, and she is thrown upon her 
own resources. The first thing that Linda 
dares to do is—to work. Her early education 
having lain in the direction of art, she com- 
mences life anew as an artist, and, after the 
usual amount of poverty and struggle, is suc- 
cessful enough to justify the dealer, who 
buys her pictures in having copies of them 
multiplied by chromos, a fact of which she is 
ignorant at first, but which she afterwards 
uses as a trap in which to catch the unscru- 
pulous dealer in question, The second thing 
that Linda dares is—to love, and the occa- 
sion seeming to demand it, to make her love 
known to the man of her choice—or, in 
other words, since she would not have dis- 
dained them,—to pop the question! She is 
not refused, in spite of her boldness, and she 
should not have been, being a strong, brave, 
high-hearted little woman, worth a dozen of 
her lord and master, This is about all that 
is important in “The Woman who Dared,” 
and if we have had to regard her as a heroine 
of fiction, rather than of poetry, it is not so 
much her fault as Mr. Sargent’s, He has 
written five thousand lines, or thereabouts, 
of fluent blank verse, not a line of which 
lingers in the memory, while but few detain 
the attention a moment in reading. There 
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can be no great excellence without even and 
finished writing, but there can be even and 
finished writing without great excellence. If 
Mr. Sargent had sufficiently appreciated this 
fact in writing “The Woman who Dared,” 
we should have had a better poem or none at 
all, He should have dared more or less. 

—— If the vagaries of the human intellect 
have ever taken a more absurd, not to say dis- 
gusting form, than in the phenomena which at 
first was hastily christened Spiritualism, we 
have not met with it in the course of our 
reading. The credulity of the Spiritualists, 
so called, is as astounding as the credulity of 
: Materialists, so called, the extremes on both 
sides meeting in an illimitable limbo of non- 
sense. The latest specimen of Spiritual cre- 
dulity that we have seen is a volume entitled 
The Davenport Brothers, (Boston, William 
White & Co.) and purporting to be the bio- 
graphy of a couple of young gentlemen whe 
are claimed to have the singular faculty of 
uploosing themselves from fathoms of rope, 
and the equally singular faculty of causing 
trumpets, banjos, and the like, 

“To split the cars of melody 
And break the legs of time.” 


That they do this feat appears to be authenti- 


cated; but how they do it is the veztata 


questio. They themselves declare that it is 
by the means of spirits, or, more strictly 
speaking, of one spirit, who rejoices in the 
name of King, and who asserts that he is the 
ghost of one Henry Morgan, known in the 
early annals of New-World ‘adventure as a 
gallant buccanier ; but skeptics say that it is 
by such means as jugglers usually employ in 
their tricks. We shall not undertake to de- 
cide, as we have never seen the Davenport 
Brothers, and never expect to, They are be- 
lieved by the biographer to have a mission, 
but the mission which underlies the untying 
of ropes, and the blowing of trumpets, can 
hardly be worth the serious attention of in- 
telligent human beings. Perhaps it is to 
make money: if so, we suggest a couplet of 
Cowper’s, which exactly suits the case : 
“ And Katterfelto with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread.” 
Another spiritual publication is Death 
and the After-Life: Hight Evening Lectures 
on the Summer-Land, by Andrew Jackson Da- 
vis, of which Messrs. William White & Co. 
are the publishers. It is quite as absurd as 
the memoir of the Davenport Brothers, and 
a great deal more pitiable as an exhibition of 
unsound mentality. The question which it 
undertakes to answer is one of the profound- 
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est interest to all; one which has always 
troubled the wisest and best of mankind; 
and one which cannot be answered, from any 
knowledge we possess. Whatever our opin- 
ions, and we suppose most men have opin- 
ions of some sort or another, in regard to the 
future life, as well as the present, it is not too 
much to say that we ought to be modest in 
setting them forth. Not so, however, thinks 
Mr. Davis, who is as certain that he knows 
what death is, as we are that he does not, 
and who makes no more of mapping out the 
“Summer-Land ” than we would the flower- 
beds in our back-yard. The “ Summer-Land” 
is somewhere on a line with the Galaxy, and 
consists of numerous islands, the names of 
which are given in numerous unknown 
tongues. One of these islands, which Mr. 
Davis says he saw, while in a clairvoyant 
state in Buffalo, twelve years since, is called 
“ Akropanamede.” There is a spring in it 
named “ Porilleum,” (why not Petroleum ?) 
there is a “ Hospitalia,” (which we have no 
doubt is needed ;) and a number of teach- 
er-physicians, who are named “ Apogea.” 
Elsewhere we find the island of “ Rosalia,” 
near which is a group called “ Batellos,” 
whereon, says Mr. Davis, are a band of 
Greeks, who met there soon after their 
arrival in the Spirit-Land to celebrate the 
advent on earth of Plato’s doctrine of 
the Deity, including his theory of “ Ideas.” 
Other islands are “ Poleski,” “ Alium,” and 
“Lonalia.” Enough, however, of Mr. Davis’ 
geography of the “Summer-Land.” For the 
employments of its inhabitants—they are as 
numerous as were their employments while 
in the flesh, and, mostly, in the same direc- 
tions, the poet singing there, as here; the 
painter daubing away with shadowy colors ; 
and the sculptor moulding his images out of 
imaginary clay. Their religion is the same, 
the heathen clinging to his idols, the philoso- 
pher to his abstractions, while the Turk dal- 
lies as aforetime with his Houri. Also, there 
is a world of music, cosmical operas, to 
which the longest of Wagner’s would hardly 
serve for an overture. 

If this appears irreverent, the irreverence 
is not ours, but Mr. Davis’ ; if it appear non- 
sensical, the nonsense is his, and not ours. 
For ourselves, we say, 

“ And if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 

A land ofsouls beyond the sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee, 

And sophists madly vain with dubious lore,” 
it cannot be the “Summer-Land” of Mr. 
Davis and his following of Spiritualists, 

\ 
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—— It is related of Isaiah Thomas, the get- 
ter-up of the old Farmers’ Almanac, that on 
one occasion he was waited upon by the prin- 
ter’s boy to know what kind of weather should 
be set up for the Fourth of July of tne ensu- 
ing year, which somehow was left a blank in 
the “ copy.” “ Rain! hail! snow!” exclaim- 
ed the irate almanac-maker, whose mighty 
mind was busy just then with matters nearer 
at hand. “Rain! hail! snow!” was forth- 
with set up for the next Independence Day, 
and, strange to say, that triple form of dirty 
weather really occurred at that time, greatly 
to the reputation of the astonished weather- 
prophet, and the circulation of his Almanac 
in future years. We have never heard that 
any similar prediction of his came true, but 
if he were living now, and the printer’s boy 
were to ask him what to set up for any day 
in November, or December, he might safely 
say, “ Children’s books! Look out for chil- 
dren’s books!” It will be Christmas, or 
thereabouts, before the storm will have ex- 
hausted itself, though the earliest juveniles 
of the present year have already been pub- 
lished, dropping in on us now and then like 
the earliest flakes of the wintry snow. Let us 
see what some of them are. 

First comes The Mystic Bell, by E. J. 
Kuntze (G. P. Putnam & Son), a contribution 
to the literature of Fairy-Land, and such an 
ore as is not every day brought to the light. 
We hardly know how to classify it, for while 
it has much in common with the fairy lore 
of Germany and France, it is distinct from 
both, as it is from that of England and 
America. Not to puzzle our heads, however, 
about its genealogy, let us say that it is an 
original story of a little fairy princess, whose 
heart was a mystic bell, the tinklings whereof 
were audible even to mortal ears. It rang 
when she was merry, which was most of the 
time, and it tolled when she was sad, which 
was but seldom; for she was beloved and 
caressed by the dwellers of the world in 
which she lived, the birds, the bees, and all 
the tiny people of nature. She was likewise 
beloved by a beautiful prince,—not a fairy 
prince, but the son of an earthly king,—and 
also by the dwarfish son of a wicked magician, 
who swooped down upon her one day ina 
dragon-chariot, and bore her away, no one 
knew whither. How they sought her far 
and near,—Prince Amurath and Noblefalcon, 
Sir Chattering, the magpie, Owly, the owl, 
and Dory, the mouse, and how, after many 
wonderful adventures, they found her in an 
enchanted Goldeu Garden, and rescued her 
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and brought her home again—this is what 
Mr. Kuntze has to tell, and tells so much 
better than we can hope to that we sball not 
attempt it after him. We are not precisely 
children ourselves, or only “children of a 
large growth,” but when we lay down “The 
Mystic Bell” we recalla stanza of Words- 
worth’s poem “To the Cuckoo,” which ex- 
presses what we wish to say, at any rate, what 
we feel,—bettcr than any words of our own: 


“ And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I'do beget 

That golden time again.” 


A charming book is Nidworth and his 
Three Magic Wands, by E. Prentiss, of which 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers are the publishers. 
It has a fairy, or rather supernatural, element 
in it,—so far as the three wands are con- 
cerned, but, with that exception, it is a tale 
of human, though we can scarcely say of 
real, life. Nidworth is the son of a poor 
couple, who having the power of wishing 
good luck for him, wish, first, that he may be 
able to turn any thing he touches with his 
wand into gold; but that failing to make 
either him or them happier, they wish again 
that he may become suddenly learned; but 
that failing in turn to make them happier, 
they wish once more, or Nidworth does, 
who accepts what follows the possession of 
the third Wand, whereupon is inscribed the 
simple word ‘Lovr.” What befalls Nid- 
worth in boyhood and manhood—his three 
experiences—is the substance of the story, 
which is delightfully told. The moral, that 
it is better to love and be loved, than to be 
rich, or wise, is not a new one, but it has 
seldom been so well put before. 

A good many writers have attempted to 
make children relate their own lives, but few 
with such success as JuLiz Gouraup, whose 
Tittle Boy’s Story has been translated by 
Howard Glyndon, and published by Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton. It is a French boy who 
is supposed to hold the pen, and he writes 
what hundreds of children would write—if 
they only knew how—the record of his every- 
day life for a few years, and that of his sister, 
Margoton, with what happened in their own 
family and the little town where they lived, 
and afterwards at Paris and London. There 
is not much more in it than in the play of a 
child, but somehow it possesses a charm 
which the life-labors of men and women 
often lack,—a charm which carries us through 
three hundred sprightly pages, and almost 
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makes us children again. The illustrations 
are good, especially the tiny head-pieces to 
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the different chapters, which are thoroughly 
characteristic of French life and manners, 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART ABROAD. 
{ Monthly Notes prepared for Putnam’s Magazine. 


—— The particulars of the Byron scandal 
have reached Germany, and the literary press 
there comments very freely on the statement 
made by Mrs. Stowe. The evidence is pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory, and the publication 
of the article condemned. Max Schlesinger, 
who resides in London, and is a personal 
friend of Lord Wentworth, writes two letters 
to the Cologne Gazette, asserting, on the au- 
thority of the latter gentleman, that the 
family possesses no documents justifying the 
charge against Byron. 
pronounce the attempt to substantiate the 
charge by passages from “Manfred” and 
“Cain” untenable according to any rational 
psychologieal theory. Moreover, they con- 
sider that Lady Byron, by her share in the 
destruction of the poet’s autobiography, 
bound herself, thenceforth, to make no accu- 
sation against him; and her communication 
to Mrs. Stowe was, therefore, a violation of 
her sacred duty to hismemory. There seems 
to be no writer in Germany who accepts the 
“true story ” as true. 

—— Robert von Schlagintweit has pub- 
lished some interesting personal reminiscences 
of Humboldt. So far as the philosopher’s 
habits of life may be supposed to throw any 
light upon his remarkable health and longev- 
ity, the details are curious. It appears that, 
although he slept but little, he remained in 
bed as long as most persons. He was accus- 
tomed to regular hours of study, and a cer- 
tain unbroken routine of life. He had no 
taste for mere recreation, in early life, and it 
is not known that he ever danced, or played 
a game of cards. During his travels he oc- 
casionally smoked, but rather for the purpose 
of keeping off malaria or mosquitos, than 
from any pleasure in the habit. He always 
ate heartily and drank wine in liberal measure, 
taking a large glass of Burgundy every day 
at 11 a.M., in addition to his share at dinner. 
In this respect, and in his fondness for over- 
heated rooms during the winter season, he 
resembled Goethe. During the last sixteen 
years of his life he never walked out, yet his 
health was not affected, either by sedentary 
habits or the close atmosphere in which he 
lived. His voice was clear and his eye bright 
to the last, and his death came naturally from 
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the gradual exhaustion of the physical func- 
tions. 

—— In the general passion for celebrating 
the centennial birth-days of great men, it is 
singular that the 23d of August was allowed to 
pass without notice. On that day, in the 
year 1769, was born at Montbeliard, on the 
eastern frontier of France, Georges Cuvier. 
Although his researches have been somewhat 
cast into shadow by the results of later in- 
vestigation, and much of his theory has been 
set aside, the impulse which he gave to zoi- 
logical science has always been gratefully 
acknowledged by his followers. As one of 
the births of ’69, and one of the “Dead of 
”32,” his memory was certainly entitled to — 
some notice, 

—— Mr. Strahan announces “anew book” 
by Tennyson, but without the probable date 
of its appearance. Mr. Strahan also an- 
nounces “a Concordance to the Writings of 
Mr. Tennyson,” yet, at the same time, such 
a concordance, with a slightly different title— 
“ of the Entire Works of Alfred Tennyson ”— 
by D. Baron Brightwell, has just been issued 
by Moxon and Sons! Whether the latter 
work has been transferred and is to be re- 
issued by Mr. Strahan, is not stated; but such 
is probably the explanation. It is a large 
octavo, of 477 pages, in double columns, and 
closely printed. The fact of such a publica- 
tion isa proof either of Mr. Tennyson’s aston- 
ing popularity or the defective memory of his 
readers. 

—— The first volume of a new historical 
and biographical work, entitled: ‘ John 
Calvin: his Church and State in Geneva,” 
has just been published in Leipzig. The au- 
thor, Prof. Kampschulte, is a Catholic. His 
work, however, is pronounced by the critics 
to be clear, thoughtful, and impartial, and his 
narrative style receives the highest praise. 
All the original documents now in existence 
have been consulted, and a mass of new and 
curious illustrative details are supplied, giving 
a very real picture of the state of affairs in 
Geneva, under Calvin’s government. In some 
respects, it isa striking counterpart to Buckle’s 
description of the discipline of the Scottish 
Church. 

—— A history of French Literature, writ- 
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ten (in French) by a Swedish officer, Lieut.- 
Col. Staaff, has already passed to a third edi- 
tion in France. It is in three volumes, 
covering the period from the year 842 to 
the present time. The author designed it 
originally for the use of his Swedish country- 
men, and was persuaded by Sainte-Beuve to 
issue it in France. 

— “Voltaire et la Société Frangaise au 
XVIli Siecle” is the title of a new bio- 
graphical work by M. Gustave Desnoires- 
terres, three volumes of which have now ap- 
peared in Paris. The first is devoted to an 
account of Voltaire’s youth; the second to 
his intimacy with the Marquise de Chatelet 
and residence at the Chateau de Cirey; and 
the third closes with his departure for Pots- 
dam. The author has devoted much labor 
to the examination and comparison of dates, 
and has fixed the facts of Voltaire’s life, in 
their succession, far more correctly than his 
predecessors. His pictures of French society, 


under the reign of Louis XV., without which 
no biography of Voltaire would be thoroughly 
intelligible, are also very clearly and vividly 
drawn. 

—— The first “‘ Faust-book ” is believed 
to be that published by Spies, in Frankfurt, in 
the year 1587. But one copy of the origi- 


nal edition is known to be in existence, and 
this is preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. A republication, to which the varia- 
tions of text found in the edition of 1590 
have been added, has just appeared in the 
little town of Zerbst. The English transla- 
tion was published in London in the year 
1588, and the first French translation in 
1598. 

—— The publisher Campe, in Hamburg, 
has come into possession of the literary re- 
mains of Heine, which will be published, 
about Christmas, in a single volume, edited 
by Adolph Strodtmann, whose excellent life 
of the poet was recently completed. Among 
the poems left by Heine there is a metrical 
narrative of considerable length, in the manner 
of his “ Atta Troll””—the unrhymed trochaic 
measure of the “Song of Hiawatha.” 

—— The number of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals published in Paris at present is 851. 
Of these 39 are political, 79 Roman Catholic, 
22 Protestant, 7 Jewish, 29 educational, 95 
devoted to jurisprudence, 46 medical, 90 agri- 
cultural, 48 philosophical, 4 masonic, and 9 
spiritualistic ! 

One of the most valuable works which 
has lately been published in Italy is the Life 
of Giordano Bruno, by Domenico Berti. It 
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is based, for the most part, upon original 
documents, including a complete account of 
Bruno’s trial, discovered by Berti among the 
Venetian archives. The philosopher's life 
of exile and imprisonment for the truth’s sake, 
from ‘his birth in 1548 to his fiery death at 
Rome in 1600, is most impressively related. 
The volume deserves reproduction in other 
languages. 

-e— Joseph Lehmann, the editor of the 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslands, says 
of the concluding volume of Carlyle’s Freder- 
ick the Great, which has just appeared in the 
German translation: “The work of Carlyle, 
as already has been admitted, is no historical 
masterpiece; but it furnishes, nevertheless, 
like all his writings, a profusion of suggest- 
ive thoughts and intellectual entertainment. 
In the midst of his bewildering luxuriance 
of fantastic digressions and trivial anecdotes, 
we often come unexpectedly upon a brilliant 
beam of light which, to our surprise, illumi- 
nates and makes intelligible a hitherto ob- 
scure portion of the eighteenth century. The 
reader is often out of humor with the book, 
but if he once reads his way into it, he can- 
not easily lay it down.” 

—— Dr. Schneider, of Bonn, has publish- 
ed an academic dissertation, which has a very 
curious, though purely literary interest. After 
a careful philological study of the Divina Com- 
media, he has arrived at the conclusion that 
most of Dante’s verbal peculiarities, including 
many to which a mystical meaning has been 
given, were simply occasioned by the neces- 
sity of rhyme. He has made a collection of 
instances wherein Dante violates the gramma- 
tical forms of his day, changes accents, intro- 
duces archaic expressions and employs the 
Latin element—never in the unrhymed text, 
but always in the terminal words of the lines. 
The same feature has been already noticed, 
we believe, but never before so carefully and 
thoroughly investigated. 

—— “Letters,” says Goethe, “are among 
the most important memorials which a man 
can leave behind him;” and no literature is 
so rich in the correspondence of authors as 
the German. The latest contribution thereto, 
and one of the most delightful, is the corre- 
spondence of Adalbert Stifter, whose German 
prose is almost unparalleled in its grace, deli- 
cacy and purity of form. The volume, pub- 
lished in Pesth, Hungary, is edited by a friend 
of the author. Stifter, who is scarcely known 
to the English reader (we believe only two 
of his stories have ever been translated), was 
a milder and brighter intellectual brother of 








Hawthorne. A Bohemian by birth, and the 
son. of a poor linen-weaver, he was educated 
by a benevolent priest. After his studies at 
Vienna, he was appointed private tutor to the 
present Prince Metternich, a situation which 
he held for ten years, During this time he 
became known both as an author and a land- 
seape-painter. In 1849 he was appointed 
Inspector of Schools for the provinve of Up- 
per Austria, and settled at Linz, where she 
died in 1867, at the age of 61. As a man he 
was shy, silent, moody, and conservative in 
his tastes. His stories have but a slender 
thread of plot, but their style is so exquisitely 
limpid, picturesque and poetical—so charged 
with pure, harmonious color, yet with an un- 
dertone of graver thought, that they have 
already become classic, although of too fine 
and rare a texture ever to be popular. His 
letters are said to be equally fascinating. 
Herr Adolf Miiller has published in 
Leipzig: ‘‘ Faust. A Tragedy in Five Acts, 
as the Sécond Part of Goethe’s Faust.” In 
his announcement the author modestly says: 
“the greatest German poem, which has 
hitherto remained a fragment, needs to be 
shaped into a completed whole” (!) One would 
suppose, from this expression, that Goethe 
himself had never written a Second Part of 


Faust, which makes the poem “a completed 


whole.” But when we know that during 
Gocthe’s life, a young German author wrote 
to him demanding his plan for the Second 
Part, in order that he might write it, and 
save Goethe the labor, we are less astonished 
at such phenomena. This is the second 
“Second Part” of Faust which has been 
published in Germany within six months! 
We find no similar appearances in English 
Literature—unless, indeed, we choose to re- 
member Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper’s com- 
pletion of Coleridge’s “‘ Christabel.” 

Prof. Carl Bruhus, director of the 
Observatory at Leipzig, has hit upon a novel 
plan for a “scientific biography” of Hum- 
boldt. The first volume, devoted to the 
events of Humboldt’s life, will be written by 
Bruhus himself, Avé-Lallemant and Forster. 
The second volume, containing the results of 
Humboldt’s scientific studies and researches, 
will be thus divided: the field of meteorology 
and hydrography will be treated by Prof. 
Dore (Berlin); physiology by Du-Bois Rey- 
mond (Berlin); zodlogy by Prof. Carus (Leip- 
zig); botany and the geography of plants, 
by Griesebach (Géttingen); geology and 
mineralogy by Prof. Ewald (Berlin); geog- 
raphy, by Dr. Peschel (Augsburg); astron- 
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omy and mathematical geography, by Prof. 
Bruhus; and magnetism, by Wiedemann 
(Carlsruhe). Nothing could better illustrate 
the variety and importance of Humboldt’s 
studies than this list of commentators. 

—— Brockhaus, in Leipzig, has published 
a collection of letters written by Humboldt 
to Bunsen. In one of them, written in 
March, 1852, occurs the following prophecy, 
already realized: “ May the Byzantine despot- 
ism of the Elysée (Napoleon III.) soon again 
illustrate the truth of the history of all ages— 
that the appearance of the Nemesis — the 
triumph of Right and Truth—will not fail! 
Unfortunately I, the young grayhead of 82, 
must say, with Benjamin Constant: ‘Je »’i- 
gnore pas que les principes survivront, mais 
moi je ne suis pas le principe.’” 

—— The new Life of Shelley, by William 
Michael Rossetti, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. It will be a two-volume work, and will 
contain several unpublished poems of Shel- 
ley, including additional portions of his un- 
completed tragedy of “Charles I.” A satis- 
factory biography of Shelley, however, cannot 
be written until the suppressed volumes of 
Mr. Hogg, and the materials in that gentle- 
man’s possession, may be used. 

Among the more important English 
announcements are: Vols. XI and XII of 
Froude’s “ History of England, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada,”—which complete the work: The Au- 
tobiography of Edward Wortley Montague 
(son of Lady Mary), the title of which prom- 
ises a great deal; History of the Norman 
Kings of England, from a new Collation of the 
Contemporary Chronicles, by Thomas Cobbe ; 
and Dean Hook’s Life of Reginald Pole. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s second volume of “ Her 
Majesty’s Tower” enjoys a large sale, and 
the orders for Tennyson’s new volume are 
unprecedented in number. 

Taine’s fifth and concluding volume 
of the History of English Literature is enti- 
tled “‘ Les Contemporains.” 

—— The scholar Welcker has left behind 
him, among other valuable manuscripts, an 
autobiography of his early life, which was 
written by a friend, from his dictation, in the 
year 1864. It will shortly be published. 

—— The son of the philosopher Fichte, 
Prof. Immanuel Herrman Fichte, has pub- 
lished two volumes of “ miscellaneous papers 
upon Philosophy, Theology, and Ethics.” 
His principal characteristic is described by a 
critic as “‘a tendency to ethic Theism.” The 
clearness, coherence, and warmth of his style, 
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as exhibited ‘in his ‘‘ Anthropology” (pub- 
lished about ten ‘years ago) also give an at- 
tractive character to these recent papers. 

A late German periodical reviews ten 
volumes of humorous poetry in one lot. The 
humor, however,—to judge from the speci- 
mens given—is not of a dangerons, or even 
diverting, character. Since July, twenty- 
seven volumes of sentimental poctry, some 
of which is really diverting, have been pub- 
lished in Germany. 


ART. 


—— Of the erection of monuments in Eu- 
rope there is no end. The last are: Chopin, 
' in Warsaw; Gustav Schwab, in Stuttgart; 
Frederick the Great, in Liegnitz; and Mar- 
shal Keith, in Peterhead, Aberdeenshire. 
The last was a gift of the King of Prussia, to 
the birthplace of the old warrior, who fell in 
the battle of Hochkirchen, in 1758. Geneva 
has also erected @ monument, symbolizing 
the incorporation of the little republic with 
Switzerland, in the year 1815. 

—— The great prize of 100,000 francs, 
offered by the Emperor Napoleon for the best 
work of art, has been awarded to the archi- 
tect Duc, for his restoration of the Paisal de 
Justice. The selection was not made until 
after fifteen ballotings. 

The work going on for the improve- 
ment of the harbor of the Piraeus (Athens), 
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has already brought up a bas-relief and a 
statue from the bottom of the sea. The 
former is considerably damaged by incrusta- 
tions of shell-fish, but the latter is perfectly 
preserved. 

—— Thiers, the historian, possesses a col- 
lection of engravings, which is valued by 
connoisseurs at 800,000 francs. His mother- 
in-law, Madame Dosne, assisted him in dis- 
covering and sécuring the best works. 

—— The Duchess Colonna, who has 
adopted the name of “Marcello” for her 
sculpture, sent three works to the Exposition 
at Munich—a sphinx, Bianca Cappello, and a 
Gorgon. The latter has been purchased for 
the Kensington Museum. 

— The Sultan has ordered that an Arch- 
wological Museum shall be established in 
Constantinople. Essad Effendi, who is 
charged with the management, has already 
commenced excavations and researches in 
different parts of Turkey. There ig a rich 
unexplored field in Asia Minor. 

Queen Victoria has presented to the 
Royal Academy a bust of herself by her 
daughter, the Princess Louisa. 

The Chevalier Salazaro, director of 
the Picture Gallery in the Museo Borbonico 
at Naples, has discovered a crypt, with very 
ancient Christian frescoes, under the church 
of St. Michael, in Capua. The paintings, 
which are apparently by no ordinary artist, 
are in excellent preservation. 


EVENTS. 


[oUR RECORD CLOSES NOVEMBER 1.) 


I, IN GENERAL. 

Evropx is waiting for the death of a sick 
Frenchman, and France is preparing for the 
revolution which is to celebrate his funeral. 
Perhaps the Prince Imperial, like his father, 
will come to the United States for a while. 
He can, however, live in Europe if he chooses, 
and very likely in France. Whatever else 
shall happen to him, it is not probable that 
one human being really believes he will be 
Emperor. 

Meanwhile, the sayings and doings of the 
French opposition, particularly of the Repub- 
licans, are daily opener and bolder. The 
‘liberal ” newspapers have even begun to be 
impertinent to the Empress, calling her 
“ Madame Bonaparte,” “the wife of Napo- 
leon IIL,” etc., opposing, so to speak, the un- 
civil to the military. The opposition were 
particularly offended by the Emperor’s post 


poning the meeting of the French Legislature 
from its constitutional date, Oct. 26, te Nov. 
29. There were even *reports of Republican 
plots for a rising in Paris; and it is said that 
in consequence military preparations were 
promptly made and announced, and that 
Marshal Bazaine was to have commanded the 


French army against the Paris mob. He 
would have fired grape at barricaders with- 
out hesitation, compunction, or economy. 
The political situation is also further compli- 
cated by industrial troubles, the striking sys- 
tem having been applied to some extent in 
several of the great French manufacturing 
cities. The French funds are extremely sen- 
sitive. Altogether, the European political 
situation, keyed mainly for the moment upon 
France, is one of dubious and apprehensive 
expectancy. Yet Eugenie, who had once set 
out to attend the opening of the Suez Canal 
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and had returned, resumed her journey, and 
has by this time substantially completed it. 
It is impossible to say how much truth there 
is in the reports of plans and proposals for a 
general European disarmament. They may 
be merely schemes to promote temporary 
confidence ; but the very suggestion is a step 
in the right direction. The plan is as practi- 
cable as it is wise and right, and would be 
the greatest advance ever made in Christian 
civilization and in the happiness of European 
men, women, and children, 

Spanish affairs are second in interest 
among the events of the month. They are, 
however, confused, embroiled, bloody, and 
dark. The Regency has been diligently 
peddling the Spanish crown, but has found 
no customer. The latest story—not an al- 
together improbable one—is, that there is a 
tendency to unite upon an invitation to the 
Duke of Genoa, a younger son of Victor 
Emanue} and at present a boy of fifteen, at 
school in England, in charge of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. Pending the question of kingship, 
the republicans, during September and Octo- 
ber, and perhaps with the help of Carlists or 
other interested parties, caused a number of 
somewhat disconnected and armed risings in 
Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, and Andalusia. 
These have, however, accomplished nothing 
except trouble, cost, and bloodshed ; the most 
significant case of hostilities being an actual 
cannonading of the beautiful old city of Va- 
lencia, after much reluctance, and the conse- 
quent surrender of the insurrectionists who 
held it. 

In other parts of the world there has been 
little to chronicle ; the usual memorandum 
of more or less revolutions or fighting in Mex- 
ico and South America, covering most of what 
need be said. Lopez, with admirable resolu- 
tion, has made another stand at a remote place 
called San Estanislaus, instead of fleeing into 
Bolivia and giving up the question; and the 
Count d@’Eu haz followed him again, after 
waiting only to make the necessary prepara- 
tions, and apparently with an equal deter- 
mination to make a full end of him. As for 
Hayti, there seems no reason for preferring 
either of the parties who are devastating or 
paralyzing either portion of that great and 
rich Island. But in the Haytian part, the 
Governtaent paper-money has fallen to the 
substantially repudiated condition of eighteen 
hundred for one, so that a barrel of pork costs 
55,000 paper dollars. 

The Cuban insurrectien still holds out, 
and with no great change of appearances, 
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Both parties are a good deal exhausted ; 
Spain is, however, obstinately putting troops 
into the Island, has once more (in reply to a 
courteous indirect proffer from the United 
States) very decidedly refused to part with it, 
and is at present altogether the stronger. If 
Congress, at its coming session, should re- 
verse the present attitude of the United States 
toward the two parties, the prospects would, 
however, be very much changed. As it ia, 
the detention of the Cuban privateer at Wil- 
mington is a severe stroke to the insurrec- 
tionists. 

Within the United States the fall elections 
are showing a substantial continuance of the 
political predominance of the Republican 
party. The statements made in these columns 
a month or two ago, of the proper price of gold 
and the natural movement of it, have been 
confirmed by its quiet fall from 130 or 181, at 
the time spoken of, to 127 or 128 at this 
present writing. It is justifiable to expect a 
steady decline from month to month, until 
110 or 112 is reached, provided Mr. Boutweli 
continues to contract the public debt, as 
heretofore, at from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 
a month. It is undoubtedly true that this 
policy tends to make money rather tight, and 
to confine business within cautious limits; 
yet the difficulties of the United States under 
this policy are the difficulties of an honest 
man economizing resolutely in order to pay 
his debts. They are an honor and a benefit. 
The attempt of Messrs. Fisk, Jr., Jay Gould, 
Corbin and others, during September, to re- 
verse this natural course of the money mar- 
ket by means of one of those conspéracies 
called a “‘ corner,” was properly exploded by 
the Government, which at the critical moment 
smashed the cornerers by flinging four million 
dollars of gold upon their heads, A subse- 
quent attempt to show that President Grant 
was in some way interested in this disreputa- 
ble scheme, though virulently and obstinately 
pushed by one or more New York news- 
papers, utterly broke down, and the great 
silent soldier stands before his country as 
clean from corruption as he does from cow- 
But it has been charged that his 
brother-in-law, Corbin, and his appointee, 
Gen. Butterfield, U. S. Treasurer at New 
York, were interested in the combination. 
The latter has in consequence thought fit to 
resign his post, and the former has resigned, 
it is said, some of his property—having lost 
instead of gained by his part in the specula- 
tion. 

In Sociology, it should be noted that a 
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good beginning has been made, of scientific 
research into the problems of practical life, 
by the American Social Science Congress, 
which met at New York Oct. 26; a body of 
earnest, sensible, and energetic laborers and 
thinkers. The female movement has also 
advanced ; the Hartford Convention of Oct. 
28th may be reckoned the first assumption 
of the leadership of the movement into the 
hands of strong and respectable workers. 


II, UNITED STATES. 


Oct. 2. The Cuban privateer Hornet (or 
Cuba) is seized at Wilmington, N. C., by the 
U. S. authorities. She had sailed from New 
York some time before, had partly fitted for 
sea at Halifax, had secured a supply of coal, 
and had received her new nationality, her 
captain (Higgins), and crew, at sea. But 
the coal proving unsuitable, she was obliged 
to call at Wilmington for more, and was 
promptly taken possession of. 

Oct. 4. Very heavy rains having fallen 
along the Atlantic coast from Virginia to 
Maine, during the two past days, many de- 
structive floods and freshets take place. 

Oet. 8. Ex-President Franklin Pierce dies 
at his home in Concord, N. H., aged sixty> 
five. 

Oct. 8. President Grant issues his Procla- 
mation, appuinting Nov. 18th a day of Na- 
tional Thanksgiving. 

Oct. 9, Considerable fears are felt in New 
York that certain predictions by an English- 
man vamed Saxby, of very high tides, will 
prove true, and some persons remove prop- 
erty stored near the tide-level along the 
docks. The proposed phenomenon, however, 
does not occur. Like apprehensions and dis- 
appointments are experienced on parts of the 
English coast. 

Oct. 12. Gen. Geary, Republican, is elected 
Governor in Pennsylvania by about 4,000 
majority over Packer, Democratic. In Ohio, 
Hayes, Republican, is elected Governor by 
about 8,000 majority over Pendleton, Dem. ; 
and in Iowa, Gov. Merrill, Republican, is 
re-elected by about 30,000 majority. 

Oct. 18. Father Hyacinthe, a distinguished 
French Carmelite monk and preacher, ar- 
rives in New York, having left France after 
notifying the general of his Order that he will 
not obey him nor the Pope in certain mat- 
ters. 

Oct. 22, Ex-President Andrew Johnson is 
beaten in the Tennessee Legislature in a con- 
test for the U. S. Senatorship, Hon. Henry 
Cooper being elected by a majority of four. 
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Oct. 22. A slight but distinct earthquake 
is felt through a large part of New England, 
from about Hartford, Conn., to Portland, 
Me. 

Oct. 26. The first session of the American 
“Social Science Congress,” takes place in 
New York. Important and significant papers 
are read by Prof. D. C. Gilman, on Indus- 
trial Schools; by Prof. T. W. Dwight, on the 
Public Charities of New York ; by Mr. A. R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress, on ‘‘ The 
Public Libraries of the United States,” etc., 
ete, ; and the meeting is agreeable and pros- 
perous. 

Oct. 28. A Women’s Suffrage Convention 
meets in Hartford. Besides Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton, etc., there were present as 
speakers or encouragers, 2 number of ladies 
and gentlemen of high ability and standing ; 
including, for instance, Rev. N. J. Burton, 
ex-Governor Hawley, ex-Senator Gillette, etc., 
of Hartford; Rev. Mr. Cummings, of Middle- 
town ; Rev. H. W. Beecher, etc., etc. 

Nov. 1. The national debt of the Ynited 
States decreased during the month of Octo- 
ber by $7,363,852 75: 


. 
III, FOREIGN, 


Oct. 5. Martial law is proclaimed in An- 
dalusia and Catalonia, in consequence of the 
persistent activity of the Republicans. 

Oct. 13. Charles Augustin Saint-Beuve, the 
celebrated French critic, and a Senator of 
France, dies at Paris, aged 65. He is buried 
without religious ceremony. 

Oct. 14. The Sultan of Turkey receives the 
Empress Eugenie at Constantinople with 
great splendor. 

Oct. 16. After an informal siege, a force of 
Spanish Republican insurgents in Valencia 
finally surrender unconditionally to the army 
of the Government, but not until after the 
city had been vigorously cannonaded. 

Oct. 23. The Earl of Derby dies, in his 
71st year. He wasa gentleman, a man of 
fine literary culture, an uncompromising 
aristocrat, and a powerful debater ; and was 
for a quarter of a century the leader of the 
English Tories, yielding his post into the 
hands of Mr. Disraeli a few years ago. 

Oct. 26. The meeting of the French Legis- 
lature, legally fixed for this day, is postponed 
by the Emperor to November 29. The Re- 
publican members consult as to an attempt 
to assemble in accordance with the law, in 
order to rebuke what they assert to be an 
unconstitutional use of power; but they do 
not venture. 
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Phila. Garrigues & Co 
a aga Julie. A Little Boy’s Story. From the French, 
= H. Glyndon. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 306. N. Y. 
‘urd & Houghton. $1.50 
Grace Hartanp ; or, Christ’s Path to Happiness. By the 
Author of “ The Little Watchman.” Illustr. 18mo, PP- 
264. Phila. Presb. Bd. of Publ...... 
Grace Ti.pen. See Phelps. 

Grabame, N. Mrs. Latimer’s Meeting. 
pp. 72. Phila. Presb. Bd. of Publ. 
Grasty, Rev. J. S. Faith’s Battles and Victories; or, 
Thoughts for ‘Troublous Times. 16mo, pp. 285. N. Y. 
Randolph roo $x. 
Grauert, W. Manual of the German Language. 
8vo, pp. 113. N.Y. £. Steiger. Bds 
Hale, E. EB. Sybaris and other Homes. 
Bostun, /’ields, Osgood & Co 1.50 
Hammond, Prof. W. A.(M.D.) Sleep and its Derange- 
ments. 12mo, pp. 318. Phila. Lippincott..... . Br. 75 

Happy Boy (Tue). See Bjérnson. 
Harland, Marion. Phemie’s Temptation. A Novel. 
Seth. ThE. COO dic csvocess cbescesicssscs $1.50 
Harry's Batries; and How He —— Them. 18mo, 
pp. 150. Phila. ‘A, MOrti tt ...ce.ceeceeese ecesss 60c. 
Hatton, J. Christopher Kenrick, His Life nt Adventures. 
12mo, pp. 408. N. utnam Se SOM... ee eee BLS 
Haven, Rev. Gilb. Sermons, Letters, and S hes on 
Slavery and its War. From the Passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill to the Inauguration of Pres. Grant. Ct. 8vo, 
pp. 656. Boston, Lee & Shepard..........++ ++-$2.50 
Hedge, Rev. F. H. (D.D.) The Primeval World of 
Hebrew Tradition. 16mo. Boston, Roberts Bros. $1.50 
Helffenstein, Rev. J- The Saviour We Need. Introd. 
Rev. H. D. Ganse. 18mo, pp. 197. Phila. = 4 


Illustr. x18mo, 


Part pate 
4° 


2am pp. ro 
$ 


Herzberg, Dr. R. Gorilla-~-Katechismus Goma, 
pp. 94. Am. News Co. Pap 

Hest Stronc’s Lire Work. See Southworth. 

Hilliard, F. The American Law of ag Property. 47% 
revis. and improved edition. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. lxx. 835, 
Ixiv. 9322 Albany W. C. Little & Co. Shp....$18.00 

Hrruerto. By the Author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. “a4 
See Whitney. 

Hood, E. P. Lamps, ee, and Trumpets. Second 
Series. 12m0o. N. Y. Dodd $1.75 

Iuurnots. Reports of a in the Supreme Court. Vols. 
42, 43. 8vo, pp. 600 each. Chicago, Z. B. Myers & 
Co. S Per vol....... ° eee 

Travian Gir; or, The Victory that Overcometh. _ Illustr. 
18mo, pp. 200. Phila. Presb, Publ. Com. 

Jackson, Th. M. A. Curiosities of the Pulpit and Pulpit 
Literature. Memorabilia, Anecdotes, etc., of celebrated 
Preachers. From the Fourth Century to the Present 
‘Time. 12mo, pp. ™ (London) N. Y. Virtue & 

$2.50 

Jacobs, Sarah 8. The White Oak and its Neighbors. (4 
reprint of “ Nonantum and Natick”). x2mo, pp. 336. 
Boston, Cong. S. S. and Pub. S0C...c0cesecseees $1.75 

Jahr, G. H.G. The Clinical Guide ; er, Pocket Repertory 
for the Treatment of Acute and Chronic Diseases. Transl. 
by C. J. Hempel. 2d American ed., enriched by the ad- 
dition of the New Remedies by S. Lilienthal, M.D. Sm, 
8vo, pp. 624. N.Y. Boericke & Tafel. Hif. bd. $3.00 


Jarves, J.J. Art Thoughts : the Observations and Expe- 
riences of an American Amateur in Europe. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
370 N.Y. Hurd & Houghton $2.50 

Jewett, G. P. A Critique on the Greek Text of the New 
‘Testament as edited by the “‘ American Bible Union.” 
Reprinted from the “ Congregational Review.” 8vo, pp. 
31. Salem, G. M. Whipple and A. A. Smith. Pap. 

goc. 

Josern. In Bible panennge. Illustr. 18mo, pp. 81. 
Phila. Presb. Publ. Ci 

Josephus, Flavius. Works, New Edition, 
planatory Notes and Observations, and a cates Index. 
With Portrait of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo. N. Y. Oakdey, 
Mason & Co. $9.00; Shp. $10.00 ; hif. calf....$16.00 

Karpoo THe Hinpoo Girt, and other Stories. Illustr. 
18mo, pp. 216. Phila. Presb. Bd. of Pub.........60€. 


Purwam’s Macazing, 
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Kellogg, Rev. El. The Elm Island Stories. 6vols. Vol. 
iv., The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. Jé/ustr. 16mo. 
Beston, Lee & Shepard. Each vol $1.25 

Kimball, R. B. To-Day. A Romance. 12mo. N. ¥. 
CPM 6 00 6.bidc cedcvccscstcses discs ccsvccescese 1.75 

Kingsford, Jane, The Soprano. A Musical Story. 12mo, 
pp. 179. Boston, Loring. $1.20; pap... ‘ 

Knickerbocker, Jr. Cruel ase oa. pp. 270. Phila. 
Daughaday & Becker... $1.25 

Krummacher. F. W. Réiasiiadtine, hin pg gy 
Ed. by his Daughter. From the German by Rev. M. G. 
Easton, A.-M. With a Preface by Rev. Prof. Cairns, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. 350. N.Y. Carter...c.ccccsccee $3.00 

Kuntze, E. J. The Mystic Bell. A Wonder Story for 
tous People. Jé/ustr. 16mo, pp, 176. N.Y. Putnam 


ap, J.G.v. See Mineralogy. 

Lacombe, P. Arms and Armor in Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. Also, a Descriptive Notice of Modern 
Weapons. From the French. With Pref., Notes, and 
one add. Chapter on Arms and Armor in England, by 
Ch. Boutell. ry, of Wonders.) With 71 Engr. 
16mo, pp. 296. N D. Appleton 1.50 

Lan 1 The Lindendale Stories. 5 vols. 
Vol. V. Peter Clinton. The Story of a Boy. Illustr. 
16mo, pp. 240. Boston, A. Young & Co. Per vol. 
$1.25 ; complete, in box........ eee 

Lawrence, J. Z. and R. ©. Moon. A Handy- “Book of 
pe gpm ee Surgery for the Use of Practitioners. Second 

revised and enlarged. W. Illustr. 8x0, pp. 227. 
Phila. 7/7. C. Lea $2.75 

Lawson, Geo. (F.R.C.S.) Diseases and Injuries of the 
Eye ; their Medical and Surgical Treatment. 12mo, pp. 
450. Phila. Lindsay & Blakiston......... eocces $2.50 

Le Chatelier, L. Railway Economy. Use of Counter- 
Pressure Steam in the Locomotive Engine as a Brake. 
Transl. L. D. B. Gordon. With 2 Diagrams. 8vo, 
pp. 68. Phila. Lippincott... 1.25 

Letters EvERYWHERE. Stories and Rhymes for Children. 
With 28 illustr. by Th. Schuler. Sq. 4to. (London) Boston, 
Roberts Bros $3.00 

Levin’s TREASURE IN BANK. By E. R. 16mo, pp. 140. 
Phila. Claxton, R. & H....ecsecceeees coccceceesJ§ Ce 

Lisrary OF Wonpers. See Lacombe, Meunier, Zurcher 
Margollé. 

Littrte Lasses AND Laps. With 34 col. Ilustr. by O. 
Pletsch. 4to. (London) Boston, Xoderts Bros....$3-50 

Lorimer, Mary. Among the Trees. A Journal of Walks 
in the Woods, and Flower-Hunting through Field and by 
Brook. W. 25 Illustr. Sq. 12mo, pp. 153. N. Y. Hurd 
& Houghton. $2.25 ; full gilt..........eeseeeeee - $2.75 

Lossing, B.J. Grammar-School History of the U. S. 
16mo, pp. 288. N. Y. Sheldont.......+.-2000+ vee e $IL25 

Lundie, Rev. R. H. The Crown Without the Conflict ; 
or, Musings on the Death of a 24mo, pp. 29. N. 
Vi. Carter. ccccccccccccccccosce 

Lyles, J. H. Official Railroad Sasead of the Railroads 
of North America for 1869-70. 8vo, pp. 471. clxxvie N. 
Y. Trichener & Gastaeter $5. 0° 

MABEL; oR, THE BitTeR Roor. 

Am. S. S. Union ....ccccceee 

McCabe. See Frontier Series. 

Maclear, Rev. G. F. Apostles of Medieval Europe. 
st Library, vol. vii.) Cr. 8vo, pp. 332. (London} 
N.Y. Macmillan & C0....0000+s bocccccccoecss $2.00 

Macic Suors (THe). See Giles. 

Major Jones’s Courtsuip: detailed, with other Scenes, 
Incidents, and Adventures, in a Series of Letters by Him- 
self. With 13 I!lustr. by Darley. 12mo, pp. 217. Phila. 
Peterson & Bro, 

— SKETCHES OF TRAVEL: compr. the Scenes, Incidents, 
and Adventures in his Tour from Georgia to Canada. 
W. 8 Illustr. by Darley. 12mo, pp- 192. Phila. eter- 
son & Bro. Paper 

MakinG Honey. See Flint. 

Manuscript Man (THE). By the Author of “Golden 
Hills.” Tlustr. —_ PP. 246. Phila. Presb. Bd. of 
Publ ee 

16mo. Vol. 

le’s Flyaway. ///ustr. Boston, 

“75 Cc. 
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May, Sophie. Dotty Dim ot Stories. 6 vols. 


VI. (Last) ; Dotty 1 Dim 
Lee & Shepard. Per vol 
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New Posrications, 








Means, Mrs. Charlotte A. The Golden Truth Series. 
3 vols. 4to. Vol. JII.: Living Thoughts. Boston, Lee 
& Shepard. Per oR ey. vesceses pps ELS $2.00 

Meunier, V. Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World. (Library of Wonders.) From the French. 
Illustr. 12mo. N. Y. Seribner........ Sscowssees $1.50 

Miller, Miss Emily H. The Royal Road to Fortune. 
16mo. Chicago, A. L. Sewell & Co....+++-- 0000 $1.50 

MineraoGy Ititustratep. By Dr. J. G. v. Kurr. 2d 
Edit, Fol. Boston, Urbino Bros ” 

Mitchell, Mrs, Anne: M. The Freed Boy in Alabama. 
Illustr. 18mo, pp. 152. Phila. Presb. Publ. Com..50c. 

— The Golden As Illustr. —_ pp. 72. nr 
Presb. Publ. Com... 

Montgomery, J. E. Our Adniral’s Flag Abroad. ‘The 
Cruise of Admiral Farragut in 1867-’68 in the Flag-Ship 
Franklin. Popul. dit. With Illustr. by Nast, Perkins 
and Warren. Sm. 8vo. N.Y. Putnam. . - $3.50 

Morrill, C. (M.D.) The Physiology of Woman wok her 
Diseases from Infancy to Old Age. To which is added a 
Treatise on Womanhood and Manhood, Love, Marriage, 

' and Hereditary Descent. 12mo. Boston, F. "Campbell, 

1.50 

Mosheim, J. von. Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, 
Ancient and Modern. In Four Books. A new and cor- 
rect Trans. from the orig. Latin, with copious Notes and 
Additions, by James Murdock. D.D. New edition. 3 
vols. 8vo, pp. 470, 485, 506. N. Y. Carter. $5.00 

xg Joanna H. BHessie at School. smh, PP. 360. 


seeeeee 


N.Y. Carter. “ cocccce ccccGEe8§ 
otal, Pp. 103. 
65 c. 


Music Governess (Ie). 
Boston, Hoyt 

Myers, Mrs. S. A. Margaret Gordon; or, Can I For- 
give? Illustr. 16mo, pp. 479. Phila. Presb. Bd. of fy 

1.25 

Mystic Bett. See Kuntze. 

Napheys, G. H. (A.M., M.D.) The Physical Life of 
Woman. Advice to the Maiden, Wife and Mother. 12mo, 
pp. 252. Phila. /’exn. Publ. Co $1.50 

Neal, J. Great Mysteries and Little Plagues. 16mo. 
Boston, Roberts Bros. Gilt $1.25 

Nelson, Rev. H. A. (D.D.) Seeing Jesus. — 
18mo, pp. 172. Phila. Presb. Publ. Com 

New York. Session Laws, 1869. 2 vols. 

Babe Oe BiG8 a ccdccsseeccesecoees Cece cccccce . 

New TEsTaMENT. See Bible. 

Nursery Brsite Books, 1n Worps oF OnE SYLLABLE. 4 
vols. 16mo. Each Ilustr. with ro full-page Engravings, 

‘ “printed im oil colors. Cont.: Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, by Mrs. FE. A. Walker, PP. 36.—From the Crib 

. to the Cross. A Life of Christ, Irs. E. A. Walker, 

p- 320.—From the Creation to Moses.—From Joshua to 
aniel. N.Y. Leavitt. Per vol..........- eeeSoes $1.50 

Oxpen’s Mission. A Tale of the Famine in Leyden. By 
the Author of “‘ Four Little Christmas apne = lee 
18mo, pp. 79. Phila. 2’resb. Publ. Com 

Ogden. Sec Tariff. 

O’Leary, Con. ‘The Lost Rosary; or, Our Irish Girls, 
their Trials, Temptatiens, and Triumphs. 16mo, pp. 230. 
Boston, P. Donahoe, $1.00; pap....-- “50 C. 

Oliphant, Mrs. ‘The Minister's Wife. A Novel. 8vo. N. 
Y. Harper. oceccereccccecee7§ Ce 

One Poor Girt. See Sikes. 

Optic, Oliver (W. T. Adams). The Lake Shore Series. 
6 vols. Illustr. 16mo, Vol. I-IV. Cont.: Through by 
Daylight ; or, The Young Engineer of the Lake Shore 

' Railroad, pp. 300. Lightning Express; or, The Rival 
Academies, pp. 312. On Time; or, The Young Captain 
of the Ucayga Steamer, pp. 282. Switch Off ; or, The War 
of the Students, pp. 288. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Per 
WE. ccccvcce vide docceve weccee 1.25 

— Young America Abroad. First Series. 6 vols. Vol. VI. 
(Last) : Down the Rhine; or, Young America in Ger- 
many. J//ustr. 16mo. earents9 Lee & Shepard. Per 
Diccvactchenecocnseatondsesdadh Saicneewens onebine $1.50 

Parkman, F. France and England in North America. 
Part III. The Discovery of the Great West. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. xxi, 425. Boston, Little, Brown & Co....... $2.50 

Peabody, Elizabeth P. The Identification of the Artisan 
and the Artist, the proper Object of American Education. 
Illustr. by a Lecture of Cardinal Wiseman on the Rela- 





tion of the Arts of Design, with the Arts of Production- 
8vo, pp. 48. Boston, P. Donahoe. Paper 
Pearson, Rev. OC. H. See Frontier Series. 
PENNSYLVANIA. State Reports by P. F. Smith. Vol. VIII. 
as the 58th veins Sf of the whole series.) 8vo, pp. 576. 
Phila. Kay & Bro. Shp.. $4.50 
(Phelps, Lucy 58.) o-. tga ; or, Seven Years of 
Service for Christ e+ 16mo, pp. 319. Boston, 
Cong. S. S. and Pub. pore 
Phillips, Wendell. Setcttien, Sauter: and Letters. Nere 
ed. U’. Portr. Cr. 8vo. Boston, Lee & Shepard. $2.50 
PxHotoGrarus oF Skin Diseases. ‘Taken from Life under 
the Superintendence of H. F. Damon, A.M.,M.D. 4to, 
24 phot. with letterpress. Boston, ¥. "Campbell. - $12.00 
PLANCHETTE Mystery. An Inquiry into Modern Signs and 
Wonders. By a Truth Seeker. 12mo, PP. 45. N.Y. 
Wella, Papecscccccoccccc®ocecscccescvcesscccsss 25c. 
PLEASANT PAGES AND BiBLE PIcTURES FOR THE YOUNG. 
With 20 Illustr. Sm. 4to, pp. 94. Boston, 4. Young & 
CPircvoeshicas siakdopoceh niknectmeanks inieendl $1.50 
Plumer, P. W. The Carpenters’ ‘and Builders’ Guide. 
Being a Handbook for Workmen ; also a Manual of Refer- 
ence for Contractors, Builders, etc. Ill. 8vo, pp. 40. Port- 
land, Hoyt, Fogg & Breed. Hf. cl 
Powell, J. H. Life Pictures: A Poem in Three Cantos. 
16mo, pp. 167. Boston, Adams & Co 
Prentiss, Mrs. Elizabeth. Nidworth and his Three 
Magic Wands. 16mo, pp. 279. Boston, Koberts Bros. 
1.25 
Preston, Rev. T. S. The Triumph of Faith. A Lecture. 8vo, 
pp. 31 N.Y. &. Coddington. 25c. 
Prince oF DarKnEss. See Southworth. 
Reade, Ch. Peg Woffington, —o~ Johnstone, and yond 
Stories. 8vo, pp. 212. -Y. Harper. 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE Hoty Bisex. 12mo0, pp. 
314. Londonand N.Y. Virtue & Yorston.....$1.50 
Redfield, J. F. (LL.D.) The Law of Railways: Embrac- 
ing Corporations, Eminent Domain, Contracts, Common 
Carriers of Goods and Passengers, Constitut. Law, In- 
vestments, Telegraph Companies, etc. 4% enlarged Ed. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp» xcii. 693 ; Lx, 748. tee peor: Brown 
& Co. Sheep.. Socedccccccesedeviesvecscoscsecs 15.00 
Riggs, 8S. R. Tah-Koo Wah- Roms or, The Gospel among 
the Dakotas. With an Introduction by S. B. Treat. 16mo, 
pp. 491. Boston, Cong. S. S. Pub. Soc.s.+0+ 
Roianp YorKE. See Wood. 
Rusy Apams ; or, A Vocation WANTED. By — Author 
of “ Answered Prayer.” 16mo, pp. 262. Phila. Am. S. 


Ruskin, John. The ie of Life and its Arts. 
pp. 45. N.Y. Wiley 

Saintine, X. B. Dame Nature and Her Three Daughters. 
A Grandpapa’s Talks and Stories about Natural History, 
- bs ae of Daily Use. From the French. 12mo, pp. 

N. Y. Hurd & Houghton. $1.50; full gilt, 
$2.00 

Salomons, A.(M.D.) Handbook of the Diseases of the. 
Eye: their Pathology and Treatment. 16mo, pp. 150. 
Boston, ¥. Campbell. ; 

Schele De Vere. See De Vere. 

Scuoo.-Lire Stories. 6 vols. 24mo, mo, PR 60 each. Cont. : 
School Life; Tom Thornhill ; hoeblack ; Crown 
Diamonds ; Ellen’s May-Day ; Fanny Wetmore. Boston, 
Lothrop. In box 

Segur, Mme. de. Les Petites Filles Modéles et Les Gou- 
ters de la Grand’mére par Mme. Z. Carraud. 12mo, pp. 
98,95. Boston, Urdino......+.-+++++ $1. 

Shearman, T. C., and A. A. R Redfield. A Treatise on the 
Law of Negligence. 8vo, pp. 770. N.Y. Baker, Voor- 
his & Co. Shp $7.50 

Suinine Licut. By the Author 6 Memorials of Captain 
Hedley Vicars,” etc. 18mo, pp. 231. N. ¥. Carter.soc. 

Sibree, Marie. The Dying Saviour a the Gipsey Girl. 
Sq. 18mo. Phila. Claxton, R. & 1 > 

Sikes, Wirt. One Poor Girl. The -* of Thousands. 
r2mo, pp. 255. Phila. Lippincott & Co......... $1.50 

Smith, Mrs. F. B. Little vuig. Sq. 16mo. Boston, Am. 
Tract Soc eeccccccccccccece oe +2250. 

— Jimmy Don ; or, Judy and her Baby. 18mo. Boston, 
Am. vact Soc. eecccceccveccescecccccecssesseeeesJO Gy 


12mo0, 
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Smith, Mrs. F. B. Mothers Pearl, and other Stories. 
18mo. Boston, Ast. Tract S0C..00.ececeeeceeeseee 85. 
Smythies, Mrs. Gordon. ing the Question ; or, The 

Belle of the Ball. 8vo. rh Peterson. Pap..5oc. 

Snow-Druirts ; or, A Year of Orphanage. By the Author 
of “ Ella Dalton.” Illust. 18mo, pp. = Phila. Presb. 

Cen ed de tndsudecesbecensce ooo oe F§C. 

Soprano (THe). See Kingsford. 

Southworth, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. The Prince of Dark- 
ness. A Romance of the Blue Ridge. 12mo, pp. 370. 
Phila. Peterson & Bro. $1.75; paper........++ 1.50 

Southworth, S.A. Hester Strong’s Life Work; or, The 
Mystery Solved. 16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.50 

Spielhagen, F. Through Night to Light. A Novel. (A 
Sequel to Wee ragga Characters.) I2mo, pp. 570. 
N.Y. Leypoldt & Holt en ve 

Stanford, Rev. Ch. Affliction ; or, The Refiner Watching 
the Crucible. Sq. 18mo. Phila. Claxton, R. & H. 500. 

Stephens, Mrs. Ann 8. Wives and Widows; or, The 
Broken Life. 12mo. Phila. Peterson. $1.75; £3; 

1.50 


Stone, E. M. The Architect and Monetarian; a Me- 
moir of A. Teft. 8vo, pp. Providence, S. .S. Rider & 


Bros. Pap., 50c; tinted paper, with portr. (so yo 
PNB) ncn cdbcncidc céoncsts cence condecesd 1.00 
Srorizs ror Att Szasons. By two Sisters. Tilustr. an, 
pp. 212. Phila. Presb. Publ. Cowt....cccceseeeee 75¢. 


Storres rrom My Artic. By the Author of “ Dream 
Children,” etc. With Ji/ust. 12mo,pp. 269. N. Y. Hurd 
& Houghton else ennd Cidietinidd ceed cocbasnctésbades $1.50 

Sunpay Liprary. See Maclear. 

Susre Grant ; or, The Lost Property Office. By the Author 
of “Copsley Annals,” etc. 18mo, pp. 191» N. Y. —. 

1.00 

Swetchine Mme. Writings. Edited by the Count De 
Falloux. From the French, by Harriet W. Preston. 16mo, 
pp. 255+ Boston, Roberts pT rr ee $1.50 

Syncurovocy of the Principal Events in Sacred and Pro- 
fane History, from the Creation of Man to yes Present 
Time. x12mo, pp. 320. Boston, S. Hawes...... 

‘Tarirr ; or, Rates of Duties on Goods, i and Mer- 
chandise Imported into the U. S., with Decisions of the 
‘Treasury Department, etc. Arranged by E. G. Ogden. 
8vo, pp. 159, 76. N.Y. Bogert & Noxson. Half roan. 


$3.00 | 


Thackeray, W.M. Catherine. A Story. By Ikey Solo- 
mons, Esq. 8vo, pp. 62. Boston, Yields, Osgood & Co. 
Pe ccckscocscceccoocsen gee+ dscns hasac Adshsccpeas 35c. 

— Miscellanies : Household Edition. Vol. 1. The Memoirs 
of Barry Lyndon, Esq. Written by Himself. With the 
History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 


Diamond, and Burlesques. 16mo, pp. 520. Boston, 
Fields, Osgood & Co. $1.25; GE de a'sesive 2.50 
— Miscellanies. Household Edition. Vol. Il. Paris 


Sketch-Book, Memoirs of Yellowplush, Irish Sketch-Book, 
ete. 16mo, pp. 590. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. 
$1.25; halfcalf...... Cencecvesocsrsceescces ooce coh 90 
Thompson, BE. H. Life of St. Charles Borromeo, Bishoy 


and Prince of Geneva. 12mo, pp. 350. Phila, P. 
Cunningham..... Peccccccnepoececsesoc cokabent etna 
— Life of St. ‘Stanislaus Kostka. 7 pp. 350. Phila. 


P. FP. Cunninghame ....ccecececsces coveess + ecco Gr.50 
TurouGu Nicut to Licut. See Spishagen. 
Thurston, Miss L. M. How Charlie Roberts became a 
Man. Jilustr. 16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard ..$1.00 


— How Eva Roberts Gained her Education. J//ustr. 16mo. 


Boston, Lee &° Shepard... cic. cccccsccccccccees $1.00 
Tipsy THE CHARWOMAN, AND HER FRIENDS. By P. E. S. 
18mo, pp. 180. N.Y. &. Carter & Bros......... 6oc. 
Tim tHe Cotuier Boy. Illustr. 18mo, pp. 108. Phila. 
Be TR CF PME ss bi aesn ahd cthisgevades oo +-40C. 


Tocqueville, A. de. American Institutions. From: the 
French. 12mo, pp. 559. Boston, Sever, Francis & Co. 


I. 
To-Day. See Kimball. $1.75 


Todd, Rev. J. The Sunset Land. Beinga Record of a 
Trip from the Hills of Berkshire to the Golden Gate. 


16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard.......00..sseees $1.50 
Too Bic ror Sunpay-Scuoot. A Book for Boys. Illustr. 
18mo, pp. 139. Phila. Presb. Publ. Com........ 45¢. 


See Andersen. 


Two BARonNEssEs. 


++ $2.50 | 





| 


} 





Uncre Josn’s Trunk Fut or Fun. <A Portfolio of First- 


class Wit and Humor, and Never-ending Source of 
Jollity. Ill. r2mo. N.Y. Dick & Fitzgerald. Pap. 15 ¢. 
Uncre Sam Serms (Tue) for American Children. With 
col. Ill. 4 vols. 4to. Cont.: Rip Van Winkle and his 
Wonderful Nap, by E. C. Stedman.—The Story of Colum- 
bus, by J. T. a eee S of Putnam the 





Brave, by R. H. Stoddard.—The Ballad of Abraham Lin- 
coln, by B. Taylor. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Illum. pap. covers, each.........+ bidctecesadiodd c 
Vasuti. See Evans. 
Vovace (THe) or THE WHITE FALCON. 16mo, pp. 249- 
EE, es eB, DN ccccccccceeacsccees apap go c. 
Waddell, W. H. A Greek G for Beg Ss. 16mo, 
Se Gk Ai os 050. dxcnesgsabecnosccons $1.00 


Walker, Mrs. E. A. See Nursery Bible Books. 
Warner, a The Melody of the Twenty-Third Psalm. 


24mo, pp. 66. N. Y. Randolph. Full gilt.......... 75 
~~ Hymns, Original and Selected. 24mo, pp. 
66. Y. Randolph. Full gilt............... oores PG 


Waterman, T. W. A Treatise on the Law of Set-Off, 
_Recoupment, and Counter-Claim. 8vo, pp. xlvii. 731. N. 
Y. Baker, Voorhis & Co. Shp......ccessececees $7.50 

Watson, Rev. J. The Secret Disciple Encouraged to Avow 


his Master. Sq. 18mo. Phila. Claxton, R. & H. soc. 
Webb, Mrs. Alypius of Tagaste. Illustr. 16mo, pp. 379. 
Phila. Presb. Ba. er ian akteseckdas,dteacen $1.25 
— Benaiah. A Tale of Captivity. Illustr. 16mo. Phila. 
GG Sie Ee satcnsiesccosnsastenecnsensocces $1.25 
-— Pomponia ; or, The Gospel in fea Household. Illust. 
16mo, pp. 480. Phila. Presb. Bd. of Publ.......+ $1.40 
Whitney, Mrs. A. D. F. Hitherto; a Story of Yester- 
days. 12mo, pp. 475- Boston, Loring............ $2.00 


Wuo Took Tuose Coins? By the Author of “‘ Nora’s Life 
at Derncleugh.” 18mo, pp. 156. Phila. a. S. S. Un. 


50 c. 

Winslow, O. (D.D.) eee or, The Titles of Christ. 
18mo. Phila. Cha ctin, BR, GB Fi. .cccccccecscoccce $1.25 

| — The Tree of Life, its Shade, eae and Repose. 18mo. 
pe Ye Oe FO eer 1.25 


Wives AND Wipows. Sce Stephens. 

Wood, Mrs. H. Roland Yorke. A Sequel to ‘The 
Channings.”? 8vo, pp. 278. Phila. Peterson & Bro., 
CE ME xcaevsadCaks ecinceoenedsndwmncedce + at $1.50 

Worman. See Berliner Echo. 

Wright, Mrs. J. M. Priest and Nun. 12mo, pp. s4c. 
Phila, Crittenden & McKinney e.eeccccccesseeee $2.50 

Wylie, Mrs. E. J. Rivers or WATER IN A Dry 


PLace. An Account of the Introduction of Christianity 
into South Africa, etc. Lllustr. 16mo, pp. 294. Phila. 
Petal, BAG PME os oii vn icetvts teevdesadecuness $1.00 

— The Willow Basket. Ilustr. 18mo, pp. 96. Phila. 
Pett: MBAS TE. oss dascnsshavasivepsincesie 35 Cc. 


Younc Desater (THE) AND CHAIRMAN’S ASSISTANT. 
Cont. Information how to Form and Conduct Societies, 
Clubs, and other Organiz. Associations. By an Ex- 
Member of the Phila. Bar. 1amo, pp. 152. N.Y. Dick 
& eat PE 30S 5 DEBccccccescces wacnag 50 c. 


Zell. at eg Illustr. 18mo, pp. 72. Phila. 
Presb t Bd. OF PU sine o20 6 Khace gues decdesccsces 30 C. 
— Two r= Cousin Illustr. 18mo, pp. 72. Phila. Presd. 
Bad. of Publ..cccesecees eececépece pecccece ereccceegOC 


Suscher por mata Meteors, Aerolites, Storms, and 
From the French by W. Lack- 
land. (Library of Wonders.) With 23 engr. 16mo, pp. 

Be FR Bec nnn ge ccnnacenss scaced $1.50 





ERRORS IN THE ALPHAB. LIST OF OCTOBER. 


Mrs. Tuorne’s Guests, by Ellen L. Biscoe, should be 
by Archie Fell. 

Sunpay Ecuoes, by Mrs. Carey Buck, should be Brock. 

He THAT OvERCOMETH, by Rev. Boardman, $1.50, should 
be $1.75. 

Fituinc up THE CurnKs, by Mrs. K. J. Greene, should 
be R. J. Greene. 

Posy Vinton’s Picnic, by Mrs. Seymur, should be 
Seymour. 

Ruymr AND Reason, by Hornor S. Stockton, sheuld be 
S. Stockton Hornor. 

















